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TWO    INCIDENTS 


By  Hon.  Alfred  Moore  Waddell 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  during  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  many  distinguished 
and  a  few  intellectually  great  men,  I  have  necessarily 
heard  much  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
including  those  of  a  purely  speculative  character.  Among 
these  subjects  there  was  one  which  has  always  had  a 
sort  of  fascination  for  me,  as  it  has  had  for  countless 
thousands  in  every  age,  and  will  continue  to  have  for 
countless  thousands  while  the  world  lasts,  although  all 
that  is  known  or  can  be  known  about  it  is— nothing.  And 
yet  dogmatic  assertions  about  it  are  quite  common. 

In  response  to  a  request  to  write  a  brief  article  for 
the  University  Magazine,  I  thought  that  a  recital  of  two 
incidents,  in  connection  with  that  subject,  would,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable.  The  memory  of  them  abides  with  me 
after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  they 
occurred. 

They  were  expressions  of  feeling  by  two  of  my 
friends— one  a  distinguished  Major  General  of  the  U.  S- 
Army  during  the  war  between  the  States,  a  West  Point 
graduate,  and  the  other  a  distinguished  Confederate 
veteran,  maimed  for  life,  but  continuing  to  render 
invaluable  service  to  the  people  of  his  state  for  twenty 
years  after  the  war.  They  were  both  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  culture  and  ability,  and  the  utterance  of  each 
was  startling  in  its  intensity. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1880  I  was  going  out  of  a 
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hotel  in  New  York  with  the  Major  General  referred  to 
when,  turning  to  him  suddenly  I  said:  "General,  what 
about  the  hereafter?"  It  was  a  totally  unexpected  ques- 
tion, and  not  suggested  by  anything  either  of  us  had  said. 
He  stopped,  looked  with  a  startled  and  intent  gaze  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  said  with  a  voice  vibrating  with 
strong  emotion,  "I  would  rather  be  damned  forever  than 
annihilated"  To  my  protest  against  the  supposition  that 
either  fate  necessarily,  awaited  him,  he  replied  by  an 
eloquent  outburst  of  horror  at  the  idea  of  ceasing  to  exist, 
which  he  said  was  to  him  the  most  overwhelmingly 
appalling  thought  his  mind  could  conceive. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards  I  wrote  for  the  University 
Magazine  an  article  under  the  title:  "If  a  Man  Die  Shall 
He  Live  Again?"  The  copy  of  the  Magazine  containing 
the  article  reached  me  at  a  time  when  the  Confederate 
veteran  to  whom  I  have  referred  happened  to  be  at  the 
hotel  in  Wilmington,  and  on  my  way  from  the  Post  Office 
I  called  on  him.  Seeing  the  Magazine  in  my  hand  he  took 
it  from  me  and  turning  the  leaves  listlessly  suddenly 
stopped  and  read  aloud  the  title  of  the  article:  "If  a  Man 
Die  Shall  He  Live  Again?"  Then  putting  it  down  he  said 
with  a  deep  feeling  "I  hope  not."  I  remonstrated  with 
him,  as  I  had  done  with  the  General  saying  that  having 
suffered  so  intensely  as  he  had  for  many  years  he  ought 
to  feel  that  compensation  awaited  him,  but  he  only  shook 
his  head  sadly  and  repeated  the  expression  with  emphasis. 
These  widely  different  and  equally  surprising  utterances 
from  two  such  men  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them  respectively,  for  the 
circumstances  in  the  one  case  were  as  different  from  those 
in  the  other  as  the  sentiments  expressed.  The  one,  the 
General,  possessed  good  health  and  easy  fortune;  the 
other  was  a  martyr  and  permanently  crippled  from 
terrible  wounds,  and,  like  most  of  his  comrades,  was 
poor. 

While  these  facts  may  have  somewhat  colored  their 
respective  views  I  do  not  think  that  they  entirely  con- 
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trolled  them,  for  they  were  both  men  of  decided 
character  and  strong  convictions.  The  one  was  eagerly 
anxious  to  continue  living  forever,  even  if  he  had  to 
endure  perpetual  torture;  the  other  longed  for  an  eternal 
cessation  of  conscious  existence— and  both  were  sincere. 

These  two  incidents  stamped  themselves  upon  my 
memory  as  few  have  done,  not  only  because  of  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  two  men,  but  because  they 
are  the  only  instances  in  which  I  ever  heard  anyone  so 
plainly  express  either  the  one  sentiment  or  the  other. 
They  illustrate  the  two  extremes  of  opinion  and  feeling  as 
to  the  value  to  be  placed  on  life,  and  each  was  given 
without  hesitation  as  the  sincere  conviction  of  the 
speaker. 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  made  any  allusion  to 
his  own  belief  on  the  subject,  but,  assuming  that  there 
was  not,  and  could]not  be  any  positive  knowledge  about  it, 
merely  expressed  his  individual  feeling  and  hope  con- 
cerning it.  Yet  one  very  decidedly  and  the  other  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  universal  ineradicable  human  belief  in 
a  future  life  of  some  kind,  and  both  being  dead,  have  now 
I  trust,  happily  realized  the  truth  of  that  belief. 
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DUNBARTON 


(Rondeau) 


When  I  am  dead  let  it  not  be 
That  idle  pomp  and  pageantry 
Attend  me  where  the  body  lies 
Nor  monument  let  there  arise 
That  pride  may  say  "Lo,  here  is  he!" 

But  place  me  'neath  the  wildwood  tree 
Where  once  we  loitered  joyously 
And  found  the  love  that  never  dies, — 

When  I  am  dead. 

I  care  not  that  the  world  may  see, 
I'll  rest  content  if  only  she 
Will  pause  sometimes  in  sweet  surmise 
With  teardrops  in  those  lustrous  eyes 
And  come  again  for  memory 

When  I  am  dead. 
—Martin  F.  Douglas,  Law. 


American  Democracy  and  Its  Third  Crisis 


AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  THIRD  CRISIS 


By  W.  P.  Stacy 


The  many  forces  which  have  joined  themselves  to 
produce  our  American  form  of  government  have  been 
collecting  for  centuries  'midst  the  severest  struggles;  and 
yet,  with  a  marked  degree  of  ever  increasing  rapidity. 
From  time  immemorial  the  imperial  idea  of  government, 
which  is  easily  deflected  by  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of 
the  fortunate  few,  has  been  battling  with  the  democratic 
movement  which  holds  as  its  doctrine  the  broad  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  with  certain 
inalienable  rights. 

History  clearly  traces  the  trend  of  this  controversy, 
showing  the  slow  but  sure  decline  and  decay  of  Pagan 
Imperialism,  and  the  gradual  growth,  propagation,  and 
rise  to  supremacy  of  the  democratic  thought.  The 
brilliant  cities  of  ancient  Greece  andj  Rome  felt  the 
feeble  impulses  of  the  first  heart-beats  of  popular  govern- 
ment. But  its  fruitage  was  scant  and  its  life  ephemeral 
in  the  ancient  "City"  State;  for  without  the  bond  of 
national  unity  the  states  of  ancient  Greece  were  contin- 
ually wasting  their  strength  and  lowering  their  moral 
tone  by  perpetual  warfare.  But  the  cardinal  virtures  of 
this  principle  were  not  lost  in  the  din  of  battle.  For 
centuries  this  movement  silently  accumulated  strength 
and  power.  Fuel  was  constantly  being  added  to  the 
fires  which  were  smoldering  beneath  the  surface  and  only 
needed  a  vent  to  burst  into  flames.  And  when  the  idea 
was  grasped  by  the  minds  of  that  stern  Teutonic  race  it 
it  was  destined  to  play  a  part  in  world  politics.  England, 
France  and  Germany  were  made  to  recognize  its  irresis- 
tible march.  And  England  in  particular,  under  its  influ- 
ence and  obedient  to  its  commands,  became  imbued  with 
its  spirit.     And  thus  by  transmitting  her  new  courage, 
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her  new  energy,  and  her  new  intelligence  from  generation 
to  generation;  each  epoch  adding  to  the  inheritance  which 
it  had  received  from  its  predecessor  and  by  bequeathing 
it  to  its  enriched  and  enlarged  successor,  she  has  given 
birth,  across  the  Atlantic,  to  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  Empire. 
And  here  upon  American  soil  untrammeled  by  the  roots 
of  an  aristocracy  or  a  system  of  caste,  has  been  erected 
a  government  in  which  the  people  are  sovereign. 

This  basic  idea  of  freedom  and  individual  liberty  has 
been  deepening  and  broadening  its  way  along  the  under 
stratum  of  society  since  the  time  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
civilization;  finding  its  fullest  expression  in  the  lives  of 
magnanimous  individuals  and  coteries  of  men  who,  with 
undaunted  courage  and  integrity,  have  sacrificed  their 
physical  existence,  even  upon  the  cross,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  life  principle— a  principle  which  as  a  motor 
force  has  pressed  the  currents  of  history  into  channels 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  gone;  and  molded 
into  modern  institutions  something  of  the  spirit  of  true 
democracy. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  terse  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  impetus  and  inheritance  which  we  have 
received  from  the  mother  state,  and  if  you  will  agree  with 
me,  we  shall  call  it  good.  But  with  the  birth  of  the 
American  republic  the  constructive  hand  of  our  Union 
builders  was  not  dormant.  With  one  stroke  they  dis- 
carded the  repugnant  and  aristocratic  ideas  of  the  Old 
World  heritage;  and  with  a  firm  hand  and  heroic  purpose 
gathered  together  the  heterogeneous  fragments  of  the 
settlement  along  the  Atlantic  coast;  molded  them  into  a 
composite  unit;  threw  off  the  British  yoke  of  oppression; 
and  for  their  social  betterment  and  protection  inaugurated 
a  system  of  government  composed  of  three  parts,  each  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  and  yet  serving  as  a  check  and  supple- 
ment to  the  other.  Under  this  policy  of  management  the 
colonists  enjoyed  more  individual  rights  and  privileges  than 
had  ever  been  exercised  by  a  private  citizen.  For  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  which 
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resembles  an  inverted  pyramid  standing  upon  its  apex 
and  held  up  by  continually  being  propped,  our  American 
structure  was  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a  symmetrical 
cone  resting  upon  its  base,  with  the  powers  of  the 
executive  so  limited  and  emasculated  as  to  render 
him  a  servant  of  the  people  and  not  a  king.  This  was  a 
unique  and  important  step  in  the  career  of  a  nation  whose 
history  was  yet  unmade,  for  it  was  without  precedent,  and 
revolutionary.  In  fact,  the  first  radical  change  was  to 
recognize  the  people  as  the  absolute  source  of  authority. 
Our  constitution  assumes  that  every  man  is  better  fitted 
to  govern  himself  than  anyone  else;  that  each  locality  is 
able  to  minister  to  its  own  wants  better  than  any  other 
locality;  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
exercise  power  derivatively.  To  be  more  concrete:  indi- 
vidual and  local  self-government,  which  necessitates  a 
firm  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  people  in  order  to  become 
proficient,  or,  in  a  word  democracy,  which  means  Christ- 
ianity in  politics,  is  the  bed-rock  upon  which  the  American 
nation  is  builded.  And  how  well  we  have  wrought  the 
world  knows. 

In  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  grown  from 
thirteen  weak  and  incongruous  elements  to  a  strong,  well 
rounded,  and  symmetrical  unit,  composed  of  eighty-six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  in  a  free  country,  wielding  the 
power  of  a  world  dominion.  In  those  early  days  we  were 
few  in  numbers  and  pressed  close  to  the  shore  by  a 
race  at  once  ignorant,  treacherous,  and  cruelly  super- 
stitious; capable  of  no  original  government;  without 
knowledge  of  the  arts  or  even  of  the  economic  value  of 
the  land  on  which  they  lived — in  a  word  savages.  And 
from  across  the  waters  we  were  being  tormented  and 
robbed  of  our  wealth  by  a  relentless  tyrant,  whose  only 
interest  in  his  foreign  possessions  was  to  use  them  as  a 
means  of  self -aggrandisement.  Those  were  days  of  crip- 
pling poverty,  cruel  oppression,  and  struggles  for  national 
existance  and  independence.  And  they  mark  the  first 
crisis  in  American  history. 
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But  from  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  stretching  along 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  we  have  pressed  through  the  dark 
forest  to  the  other  ocean,  touched  the  Arctic  regions,  the 
tropics,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  And  when  the 
isthmian  canal  is  complete  we  will  have  a  sea-coast 
extending  from  Maine  to  Alaska,  which  will  give  us  more 
water  frontage  than  the  whole  of  Europe  combined. 
From  weakness  we  have  grown  to  colossal  strength;  and 
from  poverty  and  crudity  of  life  we  have  become  wealthy 
and  cultured,  and  all  within  the  short  space  of  132 
years.  In  fact,  our  wonderful  development  and  achieve- 
ment has  been  phenomenal  and  without  a  parallel  in 
history.  By  skilfully  interlacing  and  interweaving  the 
historical  threads,  and  with  our  system  of  political  checks 
and  balances,  we  have  formed  and  shaped  a  pattern  which 
the  world  calls  great.  In  other  words,  democracy  has 
solved  the  world's  religious  and  political  problems.  And 
yet  much  that  has  aided  our  American  democracy  in  its 
marvelous  growth  and  power  has  been  inherent  and 
innate.  And  this  is  why  it  lives  and  adapts  itself  to 
varying  conditions— to  growth  and  expansion.  Our 
success  could  never  have  been  achieved  without  the 
inborn  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  liberty  and  freedom, 
and  without  his  courageous  tenacity  to  fight  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  right.  The  sturdy  souls  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  have  been  cast  in  a  heroic  mold,  and  their 
stern  qualities  have  been  made  of  no  yielding  stuff.  And 
well  did  they  serve  us  in  that  dark  period  from  '61  to  '65 
when  the  storm  of  conflict  of  interests  between  geogra- 
phical sections  was  hovering  over  this  country  like  a  dark 
cloud;  two  hostile  armies  were  clashing  upon  the  battle- 
field and  our  national  existence  seemed  nebulous.  Then 
it  was  that  the  strong  arm  and  heroic  genius  of  a  firm 
Anglo-Saxon  preserved  the  integrity  of  this  Union  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that,  in  a  country  where 
democracy  reigned,  slavery  could  not  exist.  And  in  the 
annals  of  American    statesmanship  the  Kentucky  rail- 
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splitter  stands  second  to  none  and  his  name  shall  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  immortal  Lincoln. 

II. 

Analagous  to  and  contemporaneous  with  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  political  conception  of  government  and  its 
relation  to  the  governed  came  an  enlargement  of  the 
conception  of  education  and  its  relation  to  the  masses. 
The  length  of  the  hour  and  the  tune  of  my  song  preclude 
a  diatribe  on  the  evolution  of  this  idea.  But  suffice  it  to 
say,  democracy  has  solved  the  problem  by  establishing  a 
system  of  common  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the 
people,  of  which  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  but 
one.  That  brief  and  unequal  conflict  involved  in  the 
recent  Spanish- American  war  is  valuable  as  an  object- 
lesson  to  compare  the  relative  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  two  warring  nations,  the  one  founded  on  the  school- 
house,  the  other  on  the  Inquisition;  the  one  on  the  right 
of  every  man  to  think  for  himself,  the  other  on  the  duty 
of  common  men  to  accept  without  question  the  thoughts 
of  their  superiors.  Universal  education  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  safe  and  sane  self-government. 

ill. 

But  with  the  dawn  of  this  strangely  new  century, 
which  has  been  called  materialistic,  democracy  has  come 
face  to  face  with  its  third  crisis.  The  last  generation  has 
created  in  America  a  new  type  of  civilization,  or,  more 
exactly,  has  added  a  new  element  to  the  composite  life 
already  existing.  The  material  used  in  this  new  structure 
has  been  industrial  and  commercial.  And  although  the 
mass  and  splendor  of  its  paHs  be  great,  yet  students  tell 
us  that  our  economic  life  is  becoming  top-heavy,  and  warn 
us  to  work  that  it  may  not  crumble  into  ruins,  and,  by  so 
doing,  fall  upon  and  crush  its  builders. 

The  elements  which  go  to  make  up  this  newly  created 
civilization  are  capital  and  labor.  And  if  our  economic 
life  is  to  be  secure,  permanent,  and  genuinely  fair  there 
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must  be  a  harmonious  co-ordination  of  its  integral  parts. 
But  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  in  America  a  swift  and 
powerful  combination  of  capital  accompanied  by  a 
reserved  hostility  to  the  organization  of  labor.  The  time 
is  opportune  for  intelligent  men  to  do  a  bit  of  clear 
thinking  and  ask  the  question— Is  democracy  equal  to  its 
third  task  ?  In  order  to  democratize  industry  we  must  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  the  laborer.  Just  as  the  employer 
controls  the  capital  he  has  invested,  so  the  employee 
should  manage  the  labor  which  he  puts  into  the  business; 
because  the  two  are  partners  at  work  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. A  man's  labor  is  a  part  of  his  life — he  has  a  right 
to  say  under  what  condition  he  will  place  his  life  in 
jeopardy.  Both  capital  and  labor  should  be  supreme  in 
their  respective  spheres.  Those  questions  which  concern 
capital  should  be  decided  by  capitalists;  and  those 
questions  which  affect  labor  alone  should  be  determined 
by  the  laborers,  and  those  questions  which  touch  both 
capital  and  labor  should  be  questions  for  joint  consider- 
ation. And  that  is  industrial  democracy  at  work.  But 
under  our  present  regime  the  employer  controls  both 
capital  and  labor;  and  denies  to  the  wage-earner  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  the  management  of  those  things  which 
pertain  to  his  own  welfare  and  existence.  And  this  is 
industrial  autocracy. 

I  would  not  advocate  a  reciprocal  of  the  present 
situation  which  would  give  to  labor  the  power  to  domi- 
nate capital.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  as  long  as  the 
employer  is  the  sole  dictator  of  the  price  that  he  shall 
pay  for  labor  and  the  number  of  hours  that  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work,  the  artisan  will  often  be  forced  to  ply 
his  trade  under  irksome  and  dangerous  conditions,  and  in 
the  determining  of  which  he  has  not  even  a  voice.  Such 
a  status  is  allowed  to  continue  only  on  the  false  conception 
that  the  relation  between  employer  and  employee  is  that 
of  master  and  servant.  And  so  long  as  the  laboring  man 
submits  to  this  interpretation  of  his  rights  he  must  live 
the  life  of  a  slave.    But  labor  has  reached  a  higher  stage 
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in  its  evolution  and  development.  Society  no  longer 
awards  to  the  worker  an  inferior  position  to  the  wage- 
payer  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  rights  and  justice. 
The  history  of  this  change  and  evolution  as  regards  the 
position  of  labor,  may  be  roughly  summed  up  in  four 
words:  slavery,  serfdom,  inferiority,  equality.  And  the 
ultimate  state  for  which  labor  is  striving  is  freedom. 
And  its  ultimate  work  is  to  be  organization,  for  not  until 
labor  has  control  of  itself  can  it  be  free. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  time  until  every  wage  earner 
will  be  a  member  of  that  union  which  deals  directly  with 
his  own  craft.  And  out  of  the  different  trade  unions,  in 
a  given  industry,  will  be  formed  an  industrial  union. 
These,  will  serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
superstructure  of  a  more  perfect  organization;  embracing 
every  trade  and  labor  association;  including  all  grades  of 
artisans,  skilled  and  unskilled;  and  bringing  together 
labor  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  found.  The  trade  union 
corresponds  to  a  county,  the  unit  of  government.  An 
industrial  association  is  analagous  to  a  state  with 
authority  over  labor  in  a  given  industry.  And  a  fede- 
ration of  labor  is  like  unto  a  union  of  states.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  this  is  what  is  coming.  Organized  labor  is  the 
inevitable  corollary  to  the  trust,  the  monopoly,  and  the 
combine.  And  why  should  we  fear  it?  If  self-govern- 
ment subserves  the  interests  of  the  American  people, 
why  doesn't  the  same  principle  hold  good  when  applied 
to  a  class?  I  do  not  claim  that  such  a  state  would  clear 
all  the  ills  of  labor,  nor  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  sins  of  capital,  but  if  history  proves 
one  thing  it  certainly  teaches  that  when  considering  the 
interests  of  any  body  of  men,  a  democratic  form  of 
management  is  preferable  to  an  autocratic  rule.  But  just 
as  there  were  those,  in  colonial  times,  who  believed  it  to 
be  better  for  the  American  Colonists  to  remain  subjects 
to  Great  Britain,  to  pay  homage  and  fealty  to  a  lord,  and 
live  under  laws  enacted  in  a  Parliament  in  which  they 
were  not  represented,  so  we  find  to-day  some  who  con- 
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tend  it  is  better  for  the  wage  earning  class  to  remain 
subservient  to  capital;  to  live  under  rules  and  regulations 
made  in  the  employer's  office  where  labor  is  not  repre- 
sented. The  same  spirit  that  animated  the  American 
Colonists  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British  Crown  is 
the  same  spirit  that  is  causing  the  wage  earning  class  to 
fight  for  the  control  of  labor.  And  a  righteous  cause 
cannot  be  defeated. 

A  continuation  of  our  present  industrial  autocracy 
means  that  the  wage  earner  must  submit  to  the  rulings  of 
his  employer;  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  fierce 
competition  of  other  workmen.  In  short,  it  means 
dependence,  weakness,  poverty.  Under  such  conditions 
labor  is  limited  to  the  strike  and  boycott  as  means  or 
instruments  for  defending  its  just  claims.  And  not  until 
both  capital  and  labor  are  strong  enough  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  other  can  arbitration  be  substituted  for  con- 
tention or  negotiation  for  strife.  But  with  capital 
strongly  organized  and  labor  united  under  a  democratic 
federation,  the  two  can  then  meet  upon  common  grounds 
and  settle  their  disputes  without  violence  or  without 
doing  hurt  to  either  side.  But  we  must  not  give  to 
capital  the  right  to  combine  to  increase  wealth  and 
deny  to  labor  the  right  to  organize  to  protect  life. 
Because  a  man  is  a  laborer  he  is  no  less  fit  to  be  free. 
Honest  work  is  no  bar  to  industrial  citizenship.  Because 
a  man  is  a  wage  earner  he  is  no  less  a  patriot.  No 
country  can  be  free  which  allows  its  workmen,  the  men 
who  support  it,  to  be  oppressed.  No  class,  in  civilized 
society,  can  be  free  in  which  the  principle  of  absolute 
individualism  is  the  basis  of  action.  And  even  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  prejudice  against  labor  organization,  I  am 
so  bold  as  to  maintain  that  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man 
are  as  real,  as  genuine,  and  as  vital  as  those  of  his 
employer.  His  struggles  for  existence  have  been  fraught 
with  hardships,  dangers,  and  bitter  toil.  From  these  he 
has  not  shrunk,  but  rather  in  the  enjoyment  and  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  the  same  has  he  carved  for  himself 
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a  place  in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  fruits  of  his 
labors  have  come  by  bits  and  at  a  snail's  pace,  but  his 
constant  course  has  been  in  no  uncertain  direction.  Its 
current  has  been  deep  and  its  movement  slow,  but  ever 
widening  to  a  larger  interpretation  of  the  rights  of  labor. 
Wherever  democracy  has  touched  the  industrial 
world  it  has  given  dignity  to  that  manner  of  life  which 
has  been  "despised  and  rejected  of  men."  And  just  as 
it  has  solved  the  political  problem  by  declaring  that 
government  is  not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many,  and 
that  all  shall  have  a  voice;  and  the  educational  question 
by  establishing  that  education  is  not  for  the  few,  but  for 
all,  therefore,  educate  and  elevate  the  masses;  so  its 
answer  to  the  industrial  situation  is  that  wealth  is  not  for 
the  few,  but  those  who  produce  it  are  entitled  to  an 
equitable  share;  therefore  give  labor  a  chance.  If  we 
falter  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  democracy  in 
America  shall  fail.  But  if  we  recognize  the  laborer  as  a 
man  in  a  world  of  men,  it  will  win. 
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AN  OASIS  IN  THE  DREARY  MILES  OF  WASTE 


0.  J.  Coffin 

An  oasis  in  the  dreary  miles  of  waste, 
Dear  friend  you  are,  and  vastly  more 
Land  first  sighted  while  far  from  shore; 

This,  and  yet  dearer,  nearer  to  my  taste. 

Dear  Girl,  loving  truth,  tho'  beset  with  lies, 
The  rules,  the  rites,  and  forms  of  men, 
Have  not  seared  you,  nor  have  they  been 

A  thing  for  awe;  for  you,  dear  heart,  are  wise. 
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A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  BANKS 


The  tiny  shad-boat  strained  and  creaked  in  every  tim- 
ber as  it  plunged  its  mad  way  on  through  the  choppy  sea. 
The  drizzling  rain  which  had  been  falling  ever  since  we 
left  the  city,  some  eight  hours  before,  had  stopped" for  the 
moment,  but  overhead  the  gray  mass  of  cloud  still  scur- 
ried wildly  along  with  never  a  break,  and  the  oil-skin  clad 
fisherman  in  the  stern  shook  his  head  and  muttered  that 
it  would  be  "a  rum  bad  night." 

Slowly  but  surely  we  were  beating  in  towards  the 
narrow,  low-lying  stretch  of  sand  which  marks  the  divi- 
sion of  sound  and  ocean.  As  we  came  around  on  the  tack 
I  found  occasion  in  the  short  respite  from  the  force  of  the 
wind  to  read  again  the  short  note  which  had  brought  me 
to  this  wild  spot.  Only  five  days  before  I  had  been  at 
my  home  in  Charleston,  bored  to  death  by  the  ceaseless 
round  of  petty  social  functions,  and  just  in  the  humor  to 
take  advantage  of  the  invitation  which  the  letter 
extended. 

"Dear  Old  Chum:—"  it  read,  "I  want  you  to  drop 
everything  and  come  to  see  me  at  once.  Be  here  by  the 
twentieth,  if  possible. 

"A  boat  will  meet  you  at  E 

"Don't  fail  me,  Jack,  for  old  time's  sake. 

"De  Vance." 

"October  11,  18—." 

Dear  old  "Dance!"  I  forgot  the  discomfort  and 
hardships  of  the  last  forty  miles  as  my  heart  warmed  to 
the  thought  of  the  old  college  days  which  we  had  spent 
together.  It  had  not  been  fault  of  mine  that  after  we 
left  college  he  had  passed  out  of  my  life  entirely;  for, 
despite  my  frequent  enquiries,  this  letter  was  the  first 
word  that  I  had  had  from  him  in  all  the  years  that  had 
passed. 
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We  tacked  for  the  last  time,  and  I  made  out,  through 
the  mist,  the  slender  pier,  and  a  solitary  figure  standing 
with  folded  arms  watching  our  approach. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  shaking  hands  with  my  old 
chum  and  room-mate,  DeVance  Carson.  But  ah,  how  he 
had  changed!  The  hair  which  I  had  known  as  ruddy 
brown,  was  now  streaked  with  the  first  traces  of  white. 
And  when  he  spoke — — !  There  was  a  weariness  in  his 
voice  that  made  my  heart  sick. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  Jack,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"Let  us  go  up  to  the  house." 

We  walked  silently  up  the  stretch  of  sand  to  the  group 
of  unpainted,  weatherbeaten  cottages.  Dance  seemed  to 
be  busy  with  some  thought  of  his  own;  and  as  for  myself, 
the  strange  behavior  of  my  friend,  together  with  the 
gloomy  and  wild  aspect  of  the  island,  had  silenced  all  my 
eager  questions.  I  was  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of 
approaching  disaster.  What  was  the  reason  for  Carson's 
strange  manner?  Why  was  he,  a  man  of  culture,  with 
bright  prospects  for  success,  here  in  this  barren,  lonely 
spot? 

Supper  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  reached  the 
house.  He  ate  nothing  himself,  but  sat  with  his  chin  in 
his  hands  watching  me  devour  the  food  with  an  appetite 
born  of  my  long,  cold  ride. 

"Come,"  he  said,  when  I  had  at  last  finished.  He 
opened  the  door  at  his  left,  and  led  the  way  into  a  room 
whose  warmth  and  comfort  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

'  'Have  a  cigar,  Jack, ' '  he  said,  somewhat  more  natu- 
rally, shoving  the  box  across  the  table. 

I  lighted  one,  and  stretched  out  my  cramped  and  stif- 
fened limbs  to  the  fire. 

My  curious  glance  took  in  the  room.  It  was  evidently 
a  combination  library  and  living  room.  Cases  of  books 
lined  one  wall,  and  stuffed  birds  were  scattered  every- 
where.    My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  low  wicker  chair 
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in  the  far  corner,  upon  one  of  whose  arms  rested  a  work- 
basket  carefully  arranged. 

"Say,  Dance,"  I  exclaimed  in  a  feeble  attempt  at  a 
joke,  "how  long  have  you  been  dress-maker  for  the 
islanders?    What—" 

"Stop!"  he  cried  hoarsley,  springing  from  his  seat  in 
uncontrollable  agitation.  His  face  was  working  strangely. 

He  was  evidently  trying  to  hold  himself  in,  and  I 
waited  silently  for  his  next  words. 

"I  suppose  you  are  asking  yourself  what  it  all 
means,"  he  said  wearily.  "It  is  a  long  story,  Jack,  and  I 
believe  you  are  the  only  person  on  earth  to  whom  I  would 
tell  it." 

He  paused  a  moment  as  though  in  hesitancy  as  to 
where  to  begin:  and  glancing  around  I  found  him  staring 
fixedly  at  the  full  length  painting  of  a  young  woman.  I 
felt  my  own  heart  stir  strangely  under  the  spell  of  the 
dark,  clear  eyes  that  looked  out  from  a  face  of  rare  and 
perfect  beauty. 

"It  was  just  such  a  night  ten  years  ago,"  he  began, 
at  last;  and  all  the  pent-up  passion  of  the  man  spoke  in 
his  voice.  '  1  was  working  later  than  usual  in  my  office 
in  E .  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  fisher- 
man in  his  dripping  oil-skins  entered.  He  told  his  story 
in  a  few  words.  One  of  the  Banker  women  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  he  had  come  all  the  forty  miles  in  an  open 
fishing  boat  for  a  doctor.  I  at  first  refused  to  go;  for  it 
was  an  awful  night.  He  offered  me  my  own  price.  The 
temptation  was  strong,  for  I  was  young  and  my  practice 
was  meagre.  I  went.  God,  shall  I  ever  forget  that 
night!  The  wind  rushing  along  overhead!  The  flying 
clouds,  through  whose  rifts  the  pale  moonlight  gave  us 
intermittent  glimpses  of  the  black,  tossing,  struggling 
water!" 

Somewhere  in  the  house  a  door  slammed  loudly. 
Dance  started  violently,  and  a  wild,  fierce  light  sprang 
into  his  eyes.  A  horrible  suspicion  was  working  in  my 
mind,  and  I  turned  my  chair  so  as  to  face  him. 
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His  voice  was  thick  when  he  at  last  continued: 

"Numb  with  cold,  and  half  crazed  by  the  terrible 
experience  of  the  long  ride,  I  hardly  knew  when  we 
landed.  As  in  a  dream  I  remember  being  led  up  a  sandy 
slope  to  some  houses;  but  not  until  I  found  myself  in  this 
very  room  did  I  begin  to  think  clearly. 

1  'The  sick  woman  was  propped  up  with  pillows,  and  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  in  a  dying  condition. 

'  'There  was  but  one  other  person  in  the  room,  a  small 
golden-haired  girl  who  knelt  by  the  bed  and  sobbed. 

' '  'Annie,  dear,  you  must  run  away  now, '  whispered 
the  dying  woman,  and  the  child  obediently  left  the  room. 

'  'The  woman  motioned  for  me  to  come  near;  and  as  I 
looked  down  into  her  thin  and  wasted  face  I  was  astounded 
by  its  still  remaining  beauty  and  undeniable  culture. 

'  'A  faint  light  of  mockery  shone  in  her  eyes  for  a 
moment  as  she  noted  my  astonishment.  'You  are,  doubt- 
less, wondering  who  and  what  I  am, '  she  said.  Her  voice 
was  clear,  but  so  weak  that  I  had  to  stoop  to  catch  the 
words.  'Let  me  tell  you,  in  the  beginning,  then,  that  my 
family  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  and  most  honorable  in  the 
country.  I  have  sent  for  you,  in  fact,  that  I  might  tell 
you  my  story  and  ask  you  that  which  only  a  dying  woman 
could  ask. ' 

"Then  rapidly,  with  only  here  and  there  a  pause  for 
breath,  she  began  a  story  which  was  so  strange,  so  pitiful 
indeed,  that  every  word  has  remained  stamped  upon  my 
memory. 

"  'Fourteen  years  ago,'  she  said,  'in  all  the  freshness 
and  hope  of  youth,  with  the  kisses  of  my  lover  still  warm 

upon  my  lips,  I  set  out  from  C in  a  small  brig  bound 

for  R ,  there  to  meet  my  father.     On  the  night  of  the 

fourth  day  out  I  was  awakenened  by  a  harsh,  grating  sen- 
sation. Overhead  there  was  a  great  shouting  and  running 
about.  I  heard  a  dull,  booming  sound.  We  were  in  the 
breakers. 

"  'I  dressed  quickly  and  went  upon  the  deck.  The 
first,  faint,  morning  light  showed  me  our  position.     Not 
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a  mile  away  was  the  low  beach;  and  already  I  could  see 
two  or  three  boats  preparing  to  come  out  to  us.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  these  were  the  dreaded  Wreckers  of  the 
Banks,  and  that  we  had  been  decoyed  ashore  by  their 
diabolical  contrivance.  It  was  futile  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance with  the  half-dozen  men  that  composed  our  crew. 
The  captain  decided  that  our  only  hope  lay  in  giving  up 
quietly.  Alas,  my  worst  fears  were  realized!  No  sooner 
were  the  wreckers  aboard  than  they  seized  and  bound 
their  captives.  A  plank  was  run  out  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  one  by  one  I  saw  my  companions  forced  to 
walk  out  to  death.  In  dumb  terror  I  awaited  my  turn. 
To  my  surprise  I  was  not  molested.  I  was  made  to 
understand  that  I  was  to  be  saved  for  the  chief  of  the 
band;  but  when  I  knew  my  fate  I  prayed  that  they  would 
let  me,  too,  die.  They  laughed  at  me  and  I  was  brought 
to  this  house. 

"Is  there  any  need  for  me  to  say  more?  For  fourteen 
years  I  have  lived  a  dying  life,  so  insulted  and  degraded 
that  I  have  made  no  effort  to  regain  a  society  in  which  I 
could  not  live.  Love  and  fear  for  the  safety  of  my  daugh- 
ter have  kept  me  from  taking  the  solution  in  my  own 
hands.  Then,  too,  the  man  whose  slave  I  was,  died,  and 
since  then  I  have  lived  in  no  fear  of  physical  discomfort. 
Because  of  my  education  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  drugs 
I  have  been  feared  and  in  a  way  respected  by  the  ignorant 
Bankers.  In  this  way  I  have  been  able  to  protect  and 
shield  my  child  from  their  heartless  and  cruel  designs. 
I  have  resolutely  refused  to  consider  the  time  when  my 
death  would  leave  her  without  protection.  In  my  extrem- 
ity yesterday,  when  I  knew  that  I  must  leave  my  little 
Annie,  I  sent  for  you.  I  have  saved  a  very  little  money. 
It  was  the  best  I  could  do.  That  and  my  picture,  which 
was  brought  from  the  wreck  are  all  that  I  have  to  leave 
my  child.  Will  you  take  her,  knowing  this?  I  will  die  in 
peace  when  I  know  that  she  is  in  safe  hands. ' 

"Her  voice  broke.  Her  eyes  were  strained  with 
anxiety.    You  know  how  tender-hearted  I  am,  Jack.   How 
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could  I  refuse?  The  look  of  joy  and  peace  in  her  eyes  has 
been  my  constant  reward. 

'  'The  next  five  years  were  busy  years  with  me.  My 
practice  increased  rapidly,  even  beyond  my  hopes.  Then, 
too,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  beauty  and  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  child's  nature  grew  upon  me,  I  began  to  give 
more  and  more  of  my  time  to  her  education  and  studies. 

'  'And  then,  gradually,  a  disturbing  thought  was  borne 
in  upon  me.  In  our  association  I  had  been  disturbed  to 
note  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  proud  sensi- 
tiveness. I  shuddered  to  think  of  the  effect  that  a  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  of  her  birth  would  have  upon  her. 
In  the  perfect  purity  of  her  heart  no  marring  suspicion 
had  yet  come  to  wreck  her  simple  happiness.  But  a 
curious  whisper  or  two  which  had  come  to  my  ears  recently 
brought  the  realization  that,  so  long  as  she  stayed  within 
reach  of  gossip,  it  was  but  a  question  of  time  till  she 
would  learn  the  truth. 

'  'I  thought  over  the  problem  for  days.  One  solution 
alone  presented  itself.  You  remember,  Jack,  how  I  was 
always  dreaming,  at  college,  of  the  time  when  I  would 
have  money  enough  to  devote  myself  to  research  and 
study?  Thanks  to  a  small  annuity  which  I  had  come  into 
a  short  time  before,  I  now  had  the  means  with  which  to 
gratify  this  desire.  I  decided  then,  to  sell  out  my 
practice— everything,  in  fact,  except  my  books — and  to 
bring  the  child  back  to  the  island  of  her  birth.  I  knew 
that  the  Bankers  were  a  taciturn  people,  little  given  to 
association  among  themselves  or  with  strangers.  And  I 
believed  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  on  their  account. 

1  'And  so  we  came  here  to  live,  bringing  with  us  only 
the  old  woman  who  waited  on  the  table  tonight. 

'  'Several  years  passed  by.  I  devoted  a  large  part  of 
the  time  to  my  research  work.  Often,  with  Annie  by  my 
side,  I  went  for  long  walks  over  the  hills.  In  the  evening 
we  studied  together;  and  I  marvelled  as  I  saw  the  rare 
power  of  her  mind  grow  and  strengthen  under  my  teach- 
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ing.  I  was  happy  here,  Jack.  Happy  without  asking 
myself  why. 

'  'And  then  there  came  the  day  when  I  ceased  to  regard 
her  as  a  child — when  the  truth  came  home  to  me,  and  I 
knew  why  I  had  been  content  to  sacrifice  friends  and  suc- 
cess, and  to  spend  my  life  upon  these  sands. 

'  'The  happiest  moment  of  my  life  was  when  I  learned 
that  my  love  was  returned.  There  was  no  reason  for 
delay.  We  were  to  have  been  married  in  three  weeks.  I 
sent  for  you,  Jack,  as  the  only  person  whom  I  cared  to 
to  have  with  me  at  this  time. 

For  a  week  I  lived  in  a  perfect  dream  of  happiness. 
Then  came  the  blow  against  which  I  had  been  hoping, 
working,  praying. 

1  'I  was  smoking  here  by  the  fire  when  she  stole  softly 
up  behind  me,  and  put  her  arms  around  my  neck. 

' '  'Dance,  dear, '  she  said,  'I  want  to  be  humored 
tonight.  I  am  going  to  sit  here,  just  like  this,  and  you 
are  going  to  tell  me  all  about  myself.  I  don't  remember 
my  father,  Dance.  Tell  me  about  him. '  There  was  just 
the  slightest  tremor  in  her  voice,  though  she  strove  to 
speak  lightly. 

"It  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected  after  all,  that  I  lost 
all  presence  of  mind  just  when  I  needed  it  most.  I  under- 
stood, now,  the  unusual  thoughtf  ulness  and  gravity  of  her 
manner  for  the  last  week.  I  remembered  that  she  had 
been,  several  times,  at  the  very  point  of  asking  me  some- 
thing, and  that  each  time  she  had  checked  herself.  Some 
unguarded  word  doubtless  had  set  her  to  thinking.  Pos- 
sibly she  even  had  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right. 
And  now  she  had  come  to  me  to  hear  the  truth. 

' In  my  agony  of  mind  I  groaned  aloud;  fool  that  I 
was  not  to  think  that  this  was  the  one  thing  needed  to 
confirm  her  fears.  I  felt  her  arms  slowly  relax,  and  when 
I  found  courage  to  look  around  she  had  disappered.  I 
hastened  to  her  room.  She  refused  to  see  me.  And  in 
the  morning  she  was  gone.    Gone!    Do  you  hear!    Gone!" 

He  had  been  speaking  so  naturally  and  calmly,  that, 
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in  my  intense  interest  I  had  completely  forgotten  my  first, 
half -formed  suspicions.  But  now,  as  he  suddenly  shrieked 
out  the  last  words,  I  saw  again  that  peculiar  light  behind 
his  eyes.     And  I  knew  the  truth. 

Behind  me  the  door,  loosened  by  the  wind,  blew  open. 
I  felt  the  cold  draught  of  the  air,  but  my  fascinated  gaze 
never  left  his  face.  He  was  peering  intently  past  me  into 
the  darkness.  And  suddenly,  as  I  watched,  his  face  was 
transfigured  with  an  unearthly  joy. 

"Coming,  Annie!  Coming,  Sweetheart!"  I  heard  him 
murmur.  And  he  had  brushed  past  me,  and  was  out  into 
the  night.  I  was  after  him  in  a  moment,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness I  knew  that  it  was  hopeless.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
clouds,  in  their  mad  chase  across  the  sky,  separated 
slightly.  The  moonlight  streaming  through  showed  me 
Dance  running  madly  down  the  beach,  his  hair  stringing 
out  wildly  behind  nim,  his  arms  extended. 

Was  it  fancy  that  pictured  to  my  mind,  just  in  front 
of  him,  the  misty,  shadowy  form  of  a  woman,  or  was  it 
only  the  spray  from  the  waves? 

I  sprang  forward  eagerly,  eyes  straining  to  see  more 
clearly,  but  enveloping  darkness  blotted  out  the  scene  and 
he  was  gone. 
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NEWSPAPER  WORK  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 


Ralph  H.  Graves,  '97,  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

To  answer  the  inquiry  of  The  University  Magazine 
concerning  a  young  man's  opportunities  in  journalism  is 
no  easier  than  would  be  the  task  of  giving  advice  concern- 
ing any  other  profession  or  business.  It  all  depends  on 
the  man.  Some  like  it,  and  get  along;  others,  tiring  soon, 
go  back  South  or  West,  or  wherever  they  came  from,  for 
welcome  relief  in  some  less  strenuous  occupation. 

Two  young  graduates  of  Southern  colleges,  both  of 
whom  came  to  New  York  on  the  hunt  for  newspaper  work 
within  the  last  year,  furnish  examples.  One  of  them  is 
still  in  harness,  with  promise  of  advancing.  The  other 
has  disappeared  from  Newspaper  Row. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  two  had  the  same  experience. 
They  visited  many  offices,  saw  city  editors  in  bad  humors 
and  good,  were  turned  away  more  than  once,  and  at  last 
persuaded  somebody  in  authority  to  give  them  a  trial. 
Perhaps  they  had  letters  of  introduction.  But  it  mattered 
little.  In  the  end,  if  they  had  plodded  on  their  search 
long  enough,  they  would  have  gotten  jobs  somewhere 
without  testimonials. 

The  "cub"  who  liked  his  work,  did  not  object  to  long 
hours,  was  willing  to  lay  aside  all  regular  social  diversions 
in  favor  of  night  labors,  and,  most  important  fact  of  all,  did 
not  have  the  idea  that  newspaper  reporting  was  '  'literary. ' ' 
He  learned,  after  a  trial  or  so,  that  adjectives  were  at  a 
discount  and  fancy  writing  a  sure  method  of  winning 
unpopularity  with  those  who  had  to  handle  his  copy. 
Forthwith,  having  learned  these  things,  he  became  a 
reporter.  Some  day,  maybe,  he  will  be  an  editor  of  one 
sort  or  another,  according  as  his  tastes  lead  toward  the 
executive  side  of  the  business  or  to  the  less  active  sphere 
of  the  editorial  writer. 
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The  other  youngster,  imbued  with  literary  ambitions, 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  he  had  taken  the 
wrong  road.  While  he  was  told  that  clearness  of  expres- 
sion, cleverness,  brevity  or  even  descriptive  ability  were 
appreciated,  he  seemed  mentally  opaque  when  anyone 
tried  to  explain  the  futility  of  his  verbose  attempts  at 
writing  essays.  Unable,  therefore,  to  get  the  proper 
point  of  view,  he  departed. 

In  short,  news  is  not  literature.  While  there  are 
exceptional  instances  of  a  transfer  from  the  one  sphere  to 
the  other,  the  beginner  who  succeeds  in  newspaper  work 
generally  casts  aside,  early  in  his  experience,  the  illusion 
of  fine  writing.  If  he  gets  into  the  easier  path,  he  leaves 
news  behind. 
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'A  SONG  OF  MYSELF' 


O.  J.  Coffin 
(At  the  same  time  begging  Whitman's  pardon.) 

I  pity  myself,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself, 

For  loving  a  girl  like  you; 
I'll  pardon  myself,  and  envy  myself, 

If  you'll  to  myself  be  true. 

I  loathe  myself,  I  despise  myself, 

There's  little  myself  can  do; 
Yet  I'd  love  myself  and  cheerish  myself, 

If  it  were  a  part  of  you. 

Oh,  myself  is  weak,  and  myself  is  small 

Grown  on  a  wretched  plan; 
But  this  is  clear,  I  love  you,  dear, 

As  well  as  myself  can. 
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AN  ETHER  EXPERIENCE 


John  Thomas  Johnston 

Last  Christmas  I  spent  my  holidays  in  the  Rex  Hospi- 
tal of  Raleigh.  A  collar  bone  which  I  had  broken  in  a 
football  scrimmage  the  year  before  and  which  had  evinced 
a  peculiar  aversion  toward  reunion,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  operation. 

All  who  know  me  will  certify  that  ordinarily  I  am  very 
modest  in  my  speech  and  that  under  most  circumstances  no 
one  is  freer  from  profanity  than  I.  Why  the  ether  had  that 
strange  effect  upon  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  under  the 
influence  of  it  I  did  everything  from  preaching  to  curs- 
ing, including  between  those  quoting  poetry  and  making 
love  to  the  nurse. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  get  started,  either.  I  started 
when  the  ether  started. 

Just  as  I  was  losing  consciousness  or  becoming  dimly 
conscious,  I  remember  the  doctor  asked  me  if  I  was  asleep. 

"No,  not  by  the  hell  of  a  sight"  I  said,  and  began 
trying  to  play  hands  with  the  nurse  who  was  taking  my 
pulse. 

Soon  though  I  could  tell  I  was  almost  gone.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  the  feeling.  I  began  saying  slowly  over  to 
myself,  yet  aloud,  "I  feel — like — I— am — a-flying — flying 

—flying going— going— going gone — gone  — gone 

dead d— e— a— d d e a d."  And  I 

was  dead. 

All  this  I  remember.  The'  next  they  told  me.  My 
fighting  blood  began  to  rise.  I  couldn't  lie  still,  yet 
couldn't  move.  My  feet  however  were  free,  which  one 
of  the  nurses  realized  in  a  few  minutes.  To  hold  me  on 
the  bed  one  of  the  nurses  had  to  hold  my  arm — the  loose 
one — and  another  sit  upon  my  feet. 

I  am  given  to  doing  stunts  with  my  feet.  Slowly  I 
raised  her  up  with  one  foot  and  with  the  other  I  caught 
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her  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  I  had  thus  enough  lever 
power  to  use  what  strength  I  had  left  from  my  two  days 
starvation.  With  that  foot  in  the  middle  of  her  back  I 
shoved  with  all  my  might. 

The  next  thing  that  dear  little  woman  knew  she  was 
turning  a  flip  about  seven  feet  in  mid-air.  She  didn't  sit 
on  my  feet  any  more.     She  just  let  me  kick. 

I  then  began  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  theory  of  foot- 
ball, with  special  stress  on  the  position  of  quarter-back 
and  constant  references  to  my  friends,  Tom  McNeill  and 
Romy  Story.  (It  was  Tom  whom  I  had  tackled  fourteen 
months  before  when  Romy's  massive  form  came  in 
disastrous  contract  with  my  shoulder. ) 

I  then  began  to  regain  consciousness,  slowly  at  first. 
The  whole  thing  then  dawned  upon  me.  The  place,  the 
people  and  all.  Then  I  discovered  that  instead  of  bandages 
with  which  I  had  expected  to  find  myself  bound,  I  was 
swathed  in  a  "Devil  Jacket,"  which,  being,  interpreted 
simply  means  a  plaster-of-paris  cast. 

My  first  feeling  was  anger  at  the  doctor.  I  proceeded 
to  tell  exactly  what  I  thought  of  an  M.  D.  that  would  put 
a  man  in  a  plaster  cast.  I  expressed  a  wish  that  I  could 
get  a  kick  at  the  gentleman's  back. 

This  outburst  of  feeling  relieved  me.  The  next 
minute  I  was  apologizing.  I  told  the  nurses  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  the  Doctor,  that  he  was  a  gentlemen  and  a 
scholar. 

Dr.  Davis  then  came  round  to  my  bed.  Forgetting 
all  deference  to  his  position  I  cordially  extended  my  hand 
and  with  a  "Hello  Doc!  old  boy,  put  it  there,  you  are  a 
gentlemen  and  a  scholar,  I  greet  thee,"  I  addressed  him. 

One  of  the  nurses  then  asked  me  what  she  was.  "You 
are  a  gentlemen  and  a  scholar  too,"  said  I.  "And  what 
am  I?"  I  asked. 

"You're  no  gentleman,"  she  replied. 

With  my  free  hand  I  grasped  hers  and  demanded  an 
apology,  which  she  reluctantly  gave.  Another  nurse 
entered  about  this  time.     In  a  whisper  which  could  have 
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been  heard  all  over  the  house,  I  asked  my  nurse  who  that 
was.  She  told  me.  With  much  offended  dignity  I  replied, 
"You  should  have  introduced  me." 

I  then  broke  out  in  a  new  place.  I  grabbed  the 
nurse's  hand  and  saying,  "Dear,  kind,  sweet  lady,  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  poem,"  I  began  a  verse  from  our  last 
issue  of  the  University  Magazine. 

When  I  finished  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  "That's 
good.     Tennyson  wrote  that." 

Even  in  my  state  of  semi-consciousness  I  laughed  in 
my  sleeve,  or  rather  in  my  devil  jacket,  and  said  to 
myself  that  I  would  tell  that  when  I  got  back. 

I  then  began  describing  to  the  nurses  my  feeling  on 
going  into  the  state  of  anasthesis.  I  repeated  that  I  had 
"felt  like  I  was  flying,  flying,  flying — going,  going,  going, 
gone,  gone,  gone— dead,  dead,  dead,  dead."  Then  how 
the  water  bag  at  my  feverish  head  felt;  it  just  goes  sqush, 
sqush,  sqush,  sqush,  sqush"  I  said. 

About  this  time  I  missed  my  friend  Dr.  Davis.  I 
called  him,  moderately  loud  at  first;  one  of  the  nurses  told 
me  that  he  was  gone  and  that  I  could  not  call  him. 

"We'll  see,"  said  I,  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 
No  answer  came,  but  a  matron,  large,  stately  and  digni- 
fied, appeared. 

"Young  man,  you  must  not  talk  so  loud,"  she  said, 
with  an  emphatic  adjustment  of  her  spectacles.  "You  are 
disturbing  the  other  patients." 

"Well,"  much  in  the  tone  that  I  would  have  spoken  to 
my  little  sister,  I  said:  "You  run  and  tell  them  I  beg 
their  pardons." 

That  nonplussed  her  some,  but  she  came  again:  "You 
must  not  talk  so  loud." 

"Well,"  I  replied  in  my  most  respectful  tone,  "I  try 
to  say  it  easy,"  I  almost  whispered,  "but  it  just  comes  out 
right  loud,"  I  yelled  at  the  height  of  my  voice. 

That  satisfied  her.    She  left. 

The  exertion  had  at  last  made  me  sick.  I  yelled  to 
the  nurse:  "I  want  to  spit,  I  want  to  spit,  I  want  to  spit." 
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She  handed  me  a  cuspidor,  but  before  using  it  I  apologized 
for  the  courseness  of  my  phrase. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,"  I  said  in  my  most 
deferential  tone,  "If  you  have  no  objection  I  should  like 
to  expectorate."  She  had  none.  I  recovered  in  about 
five  minutes  and  started  in  again.  This  time  it  was  cuss- 
ing. I  told  her  that  I  could  just  curse  a  blue  streak 
through — a  certain  region  I  named  where  blue  flames  are 
said  to  be  plentiful— and  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  hear 
it.     "Fire  away,"  she  said. 

"I've  just  got  too  much  respect  for  you  to  do  it," 
I  replied. 

Then  I  preached.  I  started  out  on  an  old  negro  ser- 
mon I  had  learned  at  school  six  years  before.  I  preached 
for  about  ten  minutes.  '  'And  thus  endeth  the  first  lesson, ' ' 
I  said.  "Would  you  like  to  hear  the  second  lesson?"  I 
asked.  She  nodded  her  affirmation.  "But  I  have  entire- 
ly too  much  respect  for  you  to  give  it"  I  replied. 

Suddenly  I  forgot  everybody's  name.  I  asked  the 
nurse  my  name,  that  of  several  other  people  in  the  room 
and  finally  her  own. 

She  said  that  she  had  none. 

"Why  that  will  never  do"  I  said,  "I  will  give  you 
one."  "And  what  name  would  you  give  me?"  she  asked. 
"I'd  give  you  mine,"  I  said.  "Its  big  enough  and  long 
enough  for  both  of  us." 

By  this  time  I  was  utterly  exhausted.  My  conscious- 
ness had  fully  returned.  I  sank  back  upon  my  bed  and 
lay  still,  silent. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Board  of  Editors  does  not  begin  the  year's  work 
with  any  startling  new  policies  or  plans  of  reform.  Our 
desire  is  rather  to  take  up  the  Magazine  as  we  find  it,  to 
press  forward  steadily  along  all  lines,  and  to  bring  out  a 
well-balanced,  all-round  publication  that  shall  be  repre- 
sentative, and  worthy  of  the  Mother-Institution.  We  pur- 
pose that  this  year  shall  be  a  good,  firm  step  forward  in 
the  Magazine's  long  and  well-lived  career. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  magazine  has  been  defined — 
not  in  as  many  terms,  perhaps,  but  as  variedly— as  has  the 
good  old  word  "Democracy."  Let  us  give  our  definition 
of  the  college  magazine:  It  is  an  expression  of  college 
life.  As  to  "college  life"— now,  we  shall  not  tackle 
that,  though  we  all  know  more  or  less  what  it  means. 
Some  would  limit  the  sphere  of  the  magazine  simply  to 
literary  expression.  Accepting  that  limit,  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  do,  our  definition  would  still  hold,  for  is 
not  the  life  of  a  people  expressed  in  its  literature? 
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It  is  needless  to  suggest  here  that  the  editors  cannot 
make  the  Magazine.  If  it  is  to  be  representative,  if  it  is 
to  fulfil  its  purpose,  it  must  come  out  of  the  college  com- 
munity; not  from  six  or  eight  men.  The  Magazine  exists 
by  the  students  and  for  them.  We  hope  they  will  make 
use  of  it.  All  contributions  will  be  gladly  received  and 
none  will  fail  to  get  fair  and  careful  consideration. 

We  intend  to  mail  the  Magazine  regularly  at  the  first  of 
the  month.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  matter  be  in 
by  the  fifteenth  of  the  preceding  month.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Things  Talked  About  there  is  an  opening  for 
those  who  make  no  literary  pretensions  whatever;  but  who 
have  opinions  to  express,  ideas  to  suggest,  or  something 
to  commend  or  condemn.  Let  this  department  be  the 
University's  "Open  Forum." 

A  bit  of  advice  to  the  freshman:  Get  started  right.  If 
you  have  started  wrong,  you  know  it.  If  you  have  begun 
to  loaf  and  play  poker,  why,  Right  about  face!  Some  one 
has  well  said  that  a  man's  first  three  weeks  here  is  a 
pretty  fair  index  to  his  whole  college  career.  •  Before  you 
have  been  here  long  you  will  see,  if  you  see  at  all,  the 
truth  of  this.  It  startles  one  when  he  realizes  fully  the 
tremendous  importance  of  starting  right. 
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THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT 


The  transition  from  school  to  college  is  one  of  the 
periods  in  a  man's  life  of  vital  importance.  It  is  the 
period  which,  if  gone  over  successfully,  usually  leads  on 
to  success. 

In  what  way  can  this  transition  be  made  most  success- 
fully? There  are  only  two  ways.  One  of  these  is  to  let 
the  freshman  just  landing  at  college  adjust  himself.  In 
other  words,  to  let  him  get  started  right,  or  go  to  the 
devil  just  as  fast  as  he  pleases. 

This  system  has  turned  out  many  a  successful  man, 
many  a  man  of  strong  character.  The  very  responsibility 
and  liberty  of  it  have  served  to  make  many  a  man  take  a 
different  view  of  life.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  restraint 
seems  to  take  away  the  charm  and  temptation  of  college 
vices.  This  system  is  good  for  the  strong,  the  mature,  the 
settled  man.  But  for  the  weak  man  and  the  kid,  what  of 
them?  Is  this  the  system  that  would  deal  most  success- 
fully with  these  types?  Is  it  necessary  that  a  man  fall 
into  the  vices  to  learn  to  avoid  them?  Is  some  indulgence 
in  that  "gentlemanly  vice"  for  the  sake  of  experience 
necessary  to  the  rounding  off  of  an  education,  as  some 
suppose? 

There  is  another  system  which  for  the  majority,  it 
seems,  would  be  more  successful.  This  system  might  be 
called  the  "prefect  system. "  The  theory  of  it  is  this: 
To  let  the  best  men  among  the  upper-classmen  look  out 
for  the  freshmen  and  assist  them  in  any  way  to  get 
started  right,  or  stated  briefly,  to  make  the  upper-class- 
men responsible  for  the  freshmen.  There  are  many 
things  that  an  upper-classman  can  tell  a  freshman  that 
will  be  of  use  to  him,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  that 
he  may  throw  out.  There  are  many  times  that  a  fresh- 
man is  in  need  of  advice  that  the  right  kind  of  upper-class- 
man can  give,  or  of  a  friend  that  the  right  kind  of  an 
upper-classman  can  be.    The  system,  then,  that  will  give 
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the  freshmen  friends  among  the  upper-classmen  to  whom 
to  go  for  advice  and  on  whom  to  depend,  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  system. 

This  plan  might  be  carried  out  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing ways.  The  junior  and  senior  classes  might  appoint 
"prefects"  and  assign  to  them  a  certain  number  of  men 
to  be  looked  out  for.  Or  the  work  might  be  carried  on  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  assisted  by  the 
Fraternities.  The  upper-classmen  from  different  places 
might  take  it  upon  themselves  to  look  out  for  the  freshmen 
from  their  respective  homes. 

All  of  these  methods  might  be  adopted,  or  any  one  of 
them.  To  be  sure  they  overlap  in  places,  but  that  is  not 
a  defect.  It  would  guarantee  to  every  freshman  at  least 
one  guardian. 

The  methods  proposed  are  merely  suggestions.  The 
idea,  though,  carried  out  in  whatever  way,  would  surely 
result  in  some  good. 

The  feeling  of  discontent  that  has  grown  up  during 
the  last  two  years  in  regard  to  the  athletic  situation  here 
has  made  it  decidedly  unpleasant  for  a  man  who  does  not 
put  all  the  emphasis  on  athletic  victories.  This  feeling 
has  grown  out  of  the  rules  governing  the  eligibility  of  the 
members  of  the  'Varsity  teams.  The  rules  of  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  seem  to  be  less  severe,  or  at  least 
more  pliable  than  our  own;  and  this  naturally  places  us  at 
a  disadvantage  if  winning  victories  is  to  be  considered  the 
paramount  success  in  athletics. 

Those  students  who  have  seen  another  side  to 
athletics  than  the  victories  of  our  'Varsity  teams,  have 
appeared  not  to  see  it,  or  have  been  too  indifferent  to 
oppose  the  prevalent  idea.  There  are  those  here,  though, 
who  looked  upon  Professor  Graham's  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  as  an  expression  of  their  own  feel- 
ings. It  is  undeniably  true  that  we  have  become  too 
one-sided  in  our  attitude  toward  athletics.  When  Mr.  Gra- 
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ham  declared  athletics  to  be  an  affair  for  the  participation 
of  the  whole  student  body  in  healthful  exercises,  and  not 
that  of  'Varsity  teams,  he  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
some  who  have  said  little,  but  thought  more,  in  regard  to 
our  athletics.  This  view  seems  to  be  at  least  a  larger  and 
broader  one  than  the  other,  and  may  well  be  made  to  con- 
tain the  other.  Looking  at  the  situation  from  this  side 
we  must  at  least  give  rules  whose  aim  is  to  make  athletics 
a  part  of  the  life  of  every  student  of  the  University  our 
respect,  if  not  our  assistance. 

When  the  writer  was  a  freshman,  and  that  seems  but 
a  week  ago,  often  did  he  see  in  print  and  hear  from  the 
rostrum  that  Carolina's  prestige  in  debating  was  the  result 
of  the  scrub  debating  system.  That  we  had  good  'Varsity 
debating  teams  was  indisputable.  That  we  had  scrub 
debating  teams  was  also  indisputable.  To  my  freshman 
mind,  what  could  be  stronger  than  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  that  existed  between  the  two  propositions.  But 
also,  alas,  the  disillusionment!  That  pestiferous  old 
fallacy  of  post  hoc  ergo  propta  hoc  again  exemplified. 

In  this  college  we  now  have  so  many  intercollegiate 
debates  that  all  the  honor  of  making  a  scrub  debate  has 
long  since  faded.  Were  it  not  for  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion that  comes  from  a  place,  scrub  debaters  would  have 
long  since  become  an  extinct  race. 

If  a  fellow  desire  to  earn  five  dollars  he  enters  a  scrub 
contest.  He  prepares  a  five  dollar  speech.  He  hopes  that 
his  five  dollars'  worth  will  be  somewhat  better  than  the 
other  contestants'  five  dollars'  worth.  He  makes  the  place. 
He  conscientiously  appears  when  his  'Varsity  team  requests 
it  and  every  time  conscientiously  goes  over  his  same  five 
dollar  speech,  feeling  every  time  that  he  is  giving  full 
value  received  for  the  prize.  That  he  might  give  assist- 
ance by  working  up  a  repetition  of  principals — arguments 
—never  occurs  to  him.  He  made  the  $5  when  he  composed 
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his  master-piece.  He  hasn't  any  more  time  to  give  it.  In 
fact  it  has  used  up  more  than  $5  worth  of  his  time 
already. 

No.  In  order  to  make  the  young  man  work,  give  him 
something  besides  a  slight  remuneration  to  work  for. 
Either  give  him  fifty  dollars,  or  give  him  honor.  And  only 
then  will  you  get  good  results.  Abolish  or  amend  your 
present  scrub  debating  system,  which  all  the  intercol- 
legiate debates  unite  in  condemning,  for  it  really  is 
utterly  worthless,  and  try  to  apply  to  the  helper  of  the 
'Varsity  debaters  some  other  stimulus.  Try  honor.  He'll 
work  for  that.  It  is  lots  more  precious  to  him  and  not 
near  so  expensive  to  you. 

This  is  merely  a  suggestion. 

Education  Versus  Diploma 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  college  course?  Why,  to 
become  educated,  most  would  say.  But  is  that  the  real 
reason?  Nay!  It  is  to  get  a  diploma  that  most  of  our 
students  are  here. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  men  in  college  came  not  in 
search  of  an  education,  but  of  a  diploma.  The  number  of 
hours  is  the  end;  not  the  equipment  for  life.  The 
sheepskin  is  the  goal,  the  highest  attainable,  the  only 
thing  worth  while.  Education?  Why,  to  thunder  with 
education.    The  diploma  is  enough. 

Why  this  state  of  affairs?  Why  the  diploma  first? 
Partly  because  there  are  some  in  college  who  do  not  take 
it  seriously  enough,  who  insist  upon  looking  at  the  whole 
thing  as  a  huge  joke,  who  think  to  graduate  and  get 
away  is  the  end.  However,  these  are  few.  This  hardly 
begins  to  account  for  it. 

The  real  reason  is  that  "diploma"  and  "education"  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing. 

A  man  naturally  wants  his  diploma.  The  man  who 
fails  to  gradate  is  considered  as  of  less  than  average 
mental  ability.  He  can  not  get  the  highest  recommen- 
dation from  his  Alma  Mater.    His  application  for  a  posi- 
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tion  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  He  is  the  black 
sheep,  the  scape-goat.  His  diploma  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  position  in  the  world  and  to  peace  in  the 
family.  What  wonder  then  that  he  molds  his  course  by 
the  pattern  that  the  diploma  has  set?  The  diploma  is 
bread  and  meat  to  him.  He  is  driven  to  it.  He  is 
excusable. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  his  course  has  flowered  into 
a  diploma  and  not  into  an  education. 

What  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs?  This:  Let 
each  man  choose  the  course  suited  for  the  line  which  he 
is  to  follow,  and  make  "diploma"  synonymous  with 
"education." 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every  man  wants 
the  same  thing.  Then  it  is  not  reasonable  to  outline 
the  courses  in  any  rigid  manner. 

The  fact  that  we  need  a  little  of  everything  to  com- 
plete a  well  rounded  education  has  been  overrated.  It 
serves  more  to  produce  a  conglomerate  than  a  well 
rounded  effect.  And  too,  in  taking  a  course  just  because 
it  is  required,  we  do  not  take  it  to  learn.  We  take  it  for 
hours,  and  hours  is  all  we  get  from  such  a  course— and 
sometimes  more.  We  are  not  interested  in  it.  We  don't 
want  to  learn  it,  we  simply  want  to  pass  it  and  then 
forget.  This  is  the  system,  which  intends  to  produce 
well  rounded  men,  at  work. 

To  the  tall  timber  with  it.  "Give  us  more  liberty," 
is  the  cry.  Cut  out  the  required  junior  and  senior  languages, 
junior  and  senior  sciences,  the  physics  and  the  second 
mathematics.  By  the  time  we  have  passed  our  sopho- 
more year  we  know  what  we  want.  Let  us  take  that. 
But  don't  make  the  mathematicians  take  Philosophy  and 
philosophers  take  Math.    The  two  don't  go  together. 

But  in  the  meantime  let  us  pursue  the  road  which 
leadeth  to  the  diploma.  We  will  attain  this  end  and  with 
our  sheep-skins  triumphantly  clasped  we  will  say  to  the 
world,  "Hats  off  gentlemen!  Behold  us,  see  what  we 
have  done.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  mentally  equipped. 
Nay!  Nay!  But  we,  why,  we  are  the  graduates  of  the 
University." 
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SKETCHES 


Cal  and  Jim  were  father  and  son.  They  were  both 
negroes.  Negroes  like  to  eat  spare-ribs.  If  they  can't 
buy  them  they  get  'em  otherwise.  The  underpinning  of 
Cal's  house  fell  out  once  when  there  was  no  stock-law  and 
the  pigs  with  grunts  of  great  satisfaction  took  refuge 
from  the  winter  winds  thereunder.  One  night  in  Decem- 
ber Cal  pulled  Jim  out  of  bed  and  said,  "Follow  me." 
Cal  took  his  stand  beside  the  hole  with  a  new  heavy  maul 
in  his  hand,  while  Jim  crawled  laboriously  under  the 
house  to  scare  out  one  of  the  fat  porkers.  When  the  old 
sow  saw  the  intruder,  with  the  fierceness  of  a  mother 
beast,  she  bristled  up  and  started  for  Jim.  Now  Jim  had 
not  counted  on  this,  and,  forgetting  all  else  save  escape, 
he  went  for  the  hole,  bumping  the  logs  in  his  hurried 
flight.  As  he  stuck  out  his  black  head  the  maul  came 
down  with  a  death-like  blow.  Jim  lay  still  for  a  moment, 
then  he  jumped  up  and  darted  down  the  road  in  holy 
terror. 

"Lawd  'a'  massy!"  Cal  lifted  the  maul  close  to  his 
eyes.  "An'  I  got  to  have  a  new  maul  'fo'  I  kin  split  dat 
wood  for  Marse  John."— N.  S.  P. 

The  Honor  of  the  Race 


The  beauty  and  chivalry,  colored,  of  Pine  Level, 
gathered  one  night  last  winter  at  "The  Hall"  to  witness  the 
programme  of  Augustine  Sherman,  "The  Grandest  Presti- 
digitator of  the  Century,"  as  his  posters  had  announced. 
But  both  the  beauty  and  the  chivalry  were  disappointed; 
the  show  was  decidedly  poor,  and  the  chivalry  especially 
was  angered.  They  felt,  justly,  that  they  were  imposed 
upon.    The  tricks  were  old  and  simple,  and  the  jokes 
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were  very  stale.    It  was  plain  that  Augustine  Sherman 
was  no  prestidigitator  at  all;  only  a  common  nigger. 

The  chivalry  felt  in  honor  bound  to  do  something. 
So  they  left  the  beauty  of  Pine  Level  to  go  home  alone, 
while  they,  a  committee  of,  say  twenty-five,  waited  on  the 
grandest  prestidigitator  of  the  century,  who  was  nothing 
but  a  common  nigger.  They  took  him  out  and  hanged 
him  to  a  tree.  That's  what  the  white  people  sometimes 
did  to  mean  niggers,  and  the  chivalry  of  Pine  Level  could 
not  stand  to  be  thought  more  backward  than  the  white 
people  in  matters  of  honor. — R. 

We  were  discussing  the  reality  of  thought  or  some 
such  big  subject.  We  were  two  seniors,  five  juniors,  and 
a  sensitive,  shy,  refined  little  freshman.  The  argument 
was  pretty  hot,  the  little  freshman  became  absorbed  in 
the  conversation  and  joined  in  with  some  proposition. 
Now  the  proposition  was  a  poor  one  and  in  a  moment  a 
junior  landed  on  it  with  both  feet.  In  about  three  and 
a  half  seconds,  the  little  freshman's  argument  was 
demolished.  "Just  like  a  fool  freshman!"  concluded  the 
biggest  senior.  The  little  freshman's  lip  quivered,  he 
clasped  his  hands  nervously,  and  was  silent.  One  of 
those  little  things  had  happened  which  incalculably 
influence  a  fellow's  life.— K.  D.  B. 

An  Understanding 


Two  small  boys  were  wrestling  in  front  of  the  Cheek 
House  while  several  of  their  comrades  looked  on.  A 
boarder  standing  on  the  porch  said  to  one  of  them 
"Sparrow,  if  you  will  throw  Legs,  I'll  give  you  a  nickel." 
Legs,  who  seemed  to  be  getting  tired,  winked  at  Sparrow, 
who  gave  him  a  knowing  nod  in  return.  Soon  down  they 
went,  Sparrow  on  top.  Legs  arose  and  skipped  around 
the  corner  amid  the  jeers  of  his  comrades.     Soon  the 
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crowd  disbanded.  A  few  minutes  later  "Doc"  Kluttz 
was  seen  with  a  frown  on  his  face  weighing  a  nickel's 
worth  of  candy,  while  two  eager  boys  looked  on.— '09. 

The  Climax 


Sam  was  standing  on  the  corner  gesticulating  wildly 
to  an  amused  crowd  of  street  loafers.  It  took  but  a 
glance  to  show  that  he  was  drunk.  He  was  celebrating 
after  the  game. 

Sam  was  one  of  the  kind  that  celebrates  after  every 
game.  If  his  team  won  he  celebrated  the  victory.  If 
they  lost — why  then  he  just  celebrated  to  drown  the 
sorrow  of  defeat. 

This  evening  he  was  standing  on  the  head  of  a  barre 
delivering  a  speech  with  all  the  fervor  of  an  exulting 
spirit,  supported  by  two  shaky  legs.  I  stopped  to  listen. 
"Now  fellows,"  he  was  becoming  frantic  with  enthusiasm 
"when  I  saw  them  working  that  false  play  on  us,  an 
when  I  saw  that  big  fellow  lay  out  one  of  our  men,  and 
when  I  saw  that  umpire  stealing  the  game  from  us, 
fellows,  when  I  saw  that,"  here  he  was  at  the  acme  of 
his  climax,  "when  I  saw  that  fellows,  I  was  surprised." 
—J.  T.  J. 

Let  it  Alone 

The  song,  "Let  it  Alone,"  played  so  well  and  often 
by  the  graphophone  at  the  Chapel  Hill  Emporium,  reminds 
me  of  this  story  which  an  old  negro  told  me: 

"Onct  dar  wus  a  man.  He  libed  in  de  ole  times  whin 
all  de  animuls  could  talk  des  like  folkes.  One  day  he 
was  gwine  'long  de  big  road  he  wus,  an  he  hear  somebody 
holler: 

"  'Hep  me!  hep  me!  please  hep  me  out!'    Den  de  man 
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he  holler,  'whar  is  you  at?'  And  de  somebody  answer 
back,  'right  here  under  dis  big  rock. ' 

"  'Den  de  man  tuck  an  lift  up  de  rock  an  dar  was  ole 
Mr.  Rattlesnake.  Dey  wint  on  down  the  road  togedder, 
and  'long  'bout  twelve  o'clock  de  snake  say,  sez  he: 

"  'Hits  gittin  my  time  er  day  ter  bite.'  De  man  say 
'to  be  sho  you  aint  gwine  bite  me  atter  I  done  hep  you 
out  frum  under  dat  rock?' 

"  'I  kaint  hep  dat,'  say  de  snake,  'hits  gittin  my  time 
er  day  ter  bite. '  Den  de  man  say,  'well  den,  we'll  leve 
hit  to  de  nex  pussen  we  meets!' 

"Dey  wint  on  an  wint  on  twell  bine  by  dey  met  Brer 
Deer.  Dey  ax  him  ter  be  de  jidge  fer  dem  but  he  say 
he  aint  no  lawyer,  an  mo  dan  dat,  dat  Brer  Rabbit  aint 
fur  behine  him  an  he  know  dat  he'll  be  mity  glad  to  be 
jidge  fer  dem. 

'  'So  dey  wint  on  agin,  dey  did,  an  sho  nuff  dey  met 
Brer  Rabbit.  Dey  tole  him  de  case  and  Brer  Rabbit  he 
tuck  a  fresh  chaw  er  terbaccer  an  set  down  an  study. 

"After  'while  he  say:  Ts  jist  bleeged  ter  see  dat 
rock. '  So  dey  wint  back  ter  dat  rock,  dey  did,  an  Brer 
Rabbit  say: 

"  'Mr.  Man,  liif  up  de  rock  jiss  like  you  done  befo;'  den 
he  say  ter  de  snake,  'Mr.  Snake,  you  git  under  de  rock 
des  like  you  wus  whin  Mr.  Man  f oun  you. '  De  snake  he 
crawl  under  de  rock  an  quile  up.  No  sooner  dan  he  do 
dat,  dan  Brer  Rabbit  punch  de  man  an  say  'drap  hit.' 
Den  Brer  Rabbit  holler,  'wher  you  fine  a  man  at,  alius 
leave  him  dar.'  "—J.  A.  Spright. 

The  quiz  was  hard  and  he  had  a  six  behind  him,  but 
still  he  was  mighty  sleepy.  He  had  played  three  sets  of 
tennis  in  the  afternoon  and  had  been  out  on  the  track 
team  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Really  he  was  tired.  But 
the  quiz  was  hard  and  he  had  a  six  behind  him.  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  tired.    "Oh 
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ding  it,  I'm  all  in.    I  believe  I'll  go  to  bed  and  get  up 
early  in  the  morning.     I  can  get  up  the  old  quiz  then." 

Next  time  he'll  have  two  sixes  behind  him  and  he'll 
still  be  tired.  — K.  D.  B. 

The  other  day  I  saw  my  old  Sandow  dumb-bells  lying 
on  the  bureau  in  Tom's  room  and  took  a  notion  that  I 
would  like  to  use  them  again.  The  idea  however  did  not 
have  any  immediate  motive  consequence  and  the  bells 
would  probably  have  continued  unused  had  I  not  passed 
the  Hotel  LaFayette  at  a  particular  time  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  is  peculiar  what  results  little,  seemingly 
trite  occurrences  can  have;  and  it  is  still  more  peculiar 
that  such  happenings  take  place  as  they  do;  one  almost 
believes  in  absolutely  mathematical  Fate!  As  I  said,  I 
passed  that  hotel  on  a  particular  day,  and  at  a  particular 
time;  and  as  I  passed  got  a  glance  at  a  singularly  hand- 
some and  healthy  looking  individual  taking  his  ease  in  a 
chair  with  his  head  leaning  backwards  and  his  feet 
propped  on  the  rounds.  That's  all  I  saw;  but  it  was 
enough  to  make  me  resolve  to  use  those  bells  and  build  up 
a  good  physique  and  health  for  myself.  I  started  the 
exercises  last  night  just  before  going  to  bed  and  continued 
them  on  getting  up  this  morning.  I  feel  better  of  course. 
But  that's  not  the  point:  Why  did  I  pass  that  particular 
hotel  at  that  particular  time  and  notice  that  particular 
man  instead  of  anyone  of  the  others  closer  in  my  range 
of  vision.  If  it  was  chance,  then  let  us  pray!  If  it  was 
fate— then  we  can  sit  down,  lie  down,  or  for  that  matter 
in  any  position  we  please— we  can  wait  for  our  soup. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Dr.  H.  H.  Smith 


It  is  with  sadness  that  we  note  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
Smith,  father  of  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia.  Dr. 
Smith  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1820,  graduated  from 
Bolton  College,  Maine,  about  1840,  and  soon  afterwards 
came  South,  where«he  has  been  one  of  the  best  known 
educators  for  fifty  years.  Dr.  Smith  did  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  great  service  from  1856  to  1868  as 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  by  teaching  ancient 
languages  when  vacancies  occurred  in  the  faculty.  He 
was  a  cultured  Christian  man,  an  untiring  student,  and  a 
champion  for  education. 

Alumni  Notes 


We  feel  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  will  be 
interested  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  class  of  '08.  Therefore 
we  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  all  of  the  boys  whose 
whereabouts  or  occupation  we  have  been  able  to  find  out: 

T.  W.  Andrews  has  been  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Orange  County,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Ballance  is  farming  near  Fremont,  N.  C. 

B.  L.  Banks  is  back  at  U.  N.  C.  studying  law. 

R.  R.  Bridgers  is  here  taking  Medicine. 

W.  H.  Britt  is  teaching  at  East  Bend,  N.  C. 

R.  H.  Chatham  is  at  home,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Coghill,  when  last  heard  from  was  at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

E.  W.  S.  Cobb  is  teaching  at  Mt.  Ulla,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Coughenour,  Jr.  is  teaching  at  H.  M.  I.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Davis  is  working  Insurance. 

W.  B.  Davis  is  teaching  in  Catawba  College,  Newton,  N.  C. 

T.  R.  Eagles  is  also  teaching  at  Catawba  College. 

Fred  Eliott  is  teaching  near  Goldsboro. 

J.  A.  Fore  is  a  draftsman,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

G.  M.  Fountain  is  here  taking  Law. 
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J.  A.  Gray,  Jr.  is  back  on  the  Hill  as  Graduate  Manager  of 
Athletics. 

B.  T.  Groome  is  working  Insurance  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Gunter  is  on  the  staff  of  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

E.  C.  Harlee  is  back  on  the  Hill. 

J.  L.  Hathcock  is  principal  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School. 
J.  W.  Hester  is  a  teacher  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

F.  L.  Huffman  is  an  insurance  agent  at  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Isham  King  is  back  at  University. 

J.  Q.  Jackson  is  chemist,  Ensley,  Ala. 

S.  Rae  Logan  is  with  his  father  on  a  cattle  ranch  at  Stevens- 
ville,  Montana. 

J.  H.  McLain  is  back  taking  law. 

J.  S.  Mann  is  also  here  taking  law. 

L.  P.  Mathews  is  back  studying  law. 

W.  M.  Moore  is  clerking  in  a  hotel  at  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

B.  G.  Muse  is  taking  a  business  course  at  Eastman,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

W.  M.  Oats  is  back  at  the  University. 

Manlius  Orr  is  in  business  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Palmer  is  teaching  here  at  the  University. 

D.  McN.  Phillips  is  in  business  with  his  father  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

J.  M.  Porter  is  teaching  school  in  Cuba. 

O.  R.  Rand  has  gone  to  Oxford,  England,  on  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship. 

O.  P.  Rhyne  is  back  at  the  University. 

Z.  H.  Rose  is  running  for  the  Legislature  in  Wayne  County. 

Marmaduke  Robbins  is  in  the  insurance  business  at  Asheboro, 
North  Carolina. 

Lloyd  Ross  is  in  business  with  his  father  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

E.  C.  Ruffin  is  teaching  school. 

G.  O.  Rogers  is  back  again. 

B.  O.  Shannon  is  teaching  school. 

T.  L.  Simmons  is  teaching  at  Atkinson,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Speas  is  instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the  University. 

J.  F.  Spruill  is  here  taking  law. 

W.  P.  Stacy  is  also  studying  law  here. 

S.  T.  Stancill  is  taking  law  here. 

W.  W.  Umstead  is  at  Spray,  N.  C.  in  the  cotton  mill  business. 

G.  T.  Whitley  is  Library  Fellow  at  the  University. 

E.  L.  Stewart  is  studying  law  here. 

M.  L.  Wright  is  teaching  at  Jonesboro,  N.  C. 

W.  E.  Yelverton  is  teaching  school  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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MORN  AND  EVE 


By  S.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Rippling  streams  and  song  of  birds, 
And  crimson  above  the  gray; 
The  morn  bursts  bright  in  the  sun's  first  light- 
Little  girl,  good-day. 

Evening  calm  and  low  of  kine, 
And  the  flash  of  a  swallow's  flight: 
Whispering  trees  in  the  twilight  breeze-  - 
Little  girl,  good-night. 
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A  CASE  OF  CONFESSION 


C.  W.  Tillett,  Jr. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Mr.  Crosby  and  his  com- 
panion were  on  their  way  to  the  county  seat  where  they 
had  been  summonsed  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury,  and 
when  they  turned  the  particular  curve  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about,  they  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  road  a  grown 
woman  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Upon 
coming  up  with  her,  Mr.  Crosby  made  advances  toward 
consoling  her. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you,  Betty?" 
he  said.     ''Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you?" 

"No  sir,  not  a  thing,"  she  replied  "but  I  don't  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  poor  Jim.  When  I  went  down 
to  the  low  grounds  to  take  dinner  to  my  two  brothers  and 
him,  I  found  them  both  quarreling  with  him;  and  after  I 
left  they  began  again,  and  the  last  time  I  looked,  they 
had  begun  to  fight  him.  Poor  fellow,  I  know  he's  a 
burden  to  them  and  there's  no  telling  what  the  whole 
thing  will  end  in. ' '    Here  she  went  off  into  tears  again. 

"Oh,  no,  no  harm  is  going  to  be  done,  girl.  Don't 
cry  like  that.  They'll  all  be  good  friends  by  night.  If 
there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you,  don't  hesitate  to 
let  me  know."  With  that  he  flicked  the  horse  with  the 
whip  and  drove  on. 

"Jim,"  said  Mr.  Crosby  by  way  of  explanation,  "is 
her  husband.  She  married  him  under  protest  from  her 
brothers,  and  ever  since  he  had  fever  some  eight  years 
since,  he  has  been  half-witted  and  a  never-ending  burden 
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to  his  wife's  people.  Cruel  as  it  sounds,  he  is  such  a 
burden  to  them  that  all  the  people  hereabouts  are  agreed 
that  the  most  merciful  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  to 
them  all  would  be  his  death.' '  Then  the  subject  passed 
out  of  their  minds. 

That  night  when  the  brothers  came  home  from  work, 
Jim  was  not  with  them.  When  asked  where  he  was  they 
said  they  did  not  know  and  didn't  care;  and  furthermore, 
they  wished  something  would  happen  to  him  and  he  would 
never  come  in. 

And  that  night  he  didn't  come  in;  and  he  didn't  show 
up  the  next  day  nor  the  next  night.  A  whole  week  passed, 
and  still  Jim  didn't  appear.  Another  week  passed.  And 
now  people  began  to  talk.  The  two  brothers  said  they 
were  as  much  mystified  as  the  people.  Jim  had  left  work 
sometime  before  they  had  and  they  thought  he  was 
headed  for  home.  They  reckoned  he  would  turn  up 
shortly.  But  the  people  remembered  that  Jim  was  a  half- 
wit; that  half-wits  weren't  usually  so  keen  as  to  be  able 
to  keep  themselves  in  perfect  concealment  for  a  month; 
and  that  the  brothers  hadn't  said  much  about  the  fight 
that  took  place  right  before  the  "disappearance";  that 
under  any  circumstances,  the  brothers  were  relieved  of  a 
terribly  wearisome  burden  by  his  "disappearance."  Up 
to  this  point  the  people  had  talked  in  whispers,  but  now 
they  began  to  give  their  opinions  out  in  open.  And  the 
brothers  began  to  appear  somewhat  more  worried. 

When  the  trial  came  off,  the  jury  found  them  not 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  brother-in-law  and  no  one 
objected.  He  was  so  worthless  that  none  of  the  people 
thought  he  was  worth  a  trial. 


Seven  years  later,  Mr.  Crosby  was  again  upon  his 
way  to  the  county  seat,  where  he  had  been  again  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  the  grand  jury.  As  he  again  turned 
the  same  bend  in  the  road,  he  again  came  upon  Betty 
Noel.     Like  a  flash  the  circumstances  of  the  '  'disappear- 
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ance"  of  her  husband  were  upon  him.  They  had  full 
possession  of  his  memory  and  all  the  way  to  the  town  he 
was  thinking  over  them.  And  his  thoughts  were  of  a 
serious  nature. 

When  he  reached  the  Court  House  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury.  He  listened  to  the  Judge's  charge  to  the 
grand  jury;  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
position  began  to  impress  themselves  upon  him.  After 
the  charge  he  began  again  to  think  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  "disappearance"  of  Jim  Noel,  and  the  whole  matter 
began  to  assume  a  different  shape  in  his  mind. 

That  night  he  had  a  dream.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw 
three  people  out  in  a  field  fighting.  Two  of  them  were 
fighting  the  other,  and  the  one  who  was  by  himself  was 
getting  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.  Just  as  they  came  into 
his  vision  one  of  the  two  grasped  this  third  by  the  back  of 
the  coat  collar  and  shook  him  so  roughly  that  every  button 
on  his  coat  flew  off.  As  one  is  wont  to  do  in  dreams,  he 
noticed  this  little  incident  of  the  buttons  very  particularly 
and  saw  that  one  of  them  fell  in  an  old  stump  by  which 
they  were  fighting.  Then  the  other  dealt  him  a  blow 
upon  the  head  with  a  large  club  and  felled  him.  They 
ran  off,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  went  up  to  the  person 
who  was  lying  there  and  saw  he  was  dead.  Just  then  the 
two  who  had  killed  him  came  back,  picked  him  up  and 
hid  him  in  an  old  open  cellar  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
He  dreamed  that  he  followed  them  to  the  cellar,  looked 
at  it  and — Heavens  above,  it  was  an  old  cellar  in  the  field 
where  Jim  Noel  had  last  been  seen  with  his  two  brothers- 
in-law!  He  awoke,  and  he  began  to  see  his  duty  facing 
him.  He  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  call  of 
duty  must  be  answered,  no  matter  against  whom  it  should 
direct  him. 

The  next  morning  in  the  sanctum  of  the  grand  jury 
room,  he  declared  that  he  believed  Will  and  Sam  Ballard 
to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  brother-in-law  Jim 
Noel  seven  years  before!    He  told  of  his  dream,  startling 
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for  its  clearness  of  detail  and  demanded  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  field  be  made.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  upon 
a  strict  search  the  pocket  knife  of  Noel  and  a  button  off 
his  clothes  were  found  in  a  hollow  stump,  and  in  an  old 
open  cellar  not  many  rods  from  it  were  found  some  bones. 

The  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  are  supposed  to  be 
inviolably  secret,  but  such  startling  evidence  as  this  could 
not  be  kept  in.  By  the  next  day  it  was  all  over  the  town, 
and  by  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Monday  upon  which  it 
was  set  for  trial,  the  news  had  reached  the  outermost 
boundaries  of  the  county.  Never  had  such  a  crowd 
witnessed  a  trial  as  gathered  into  the  town  on  Monday 
morning  to  see  the  case  of  State  vs.  Ballard  fought  to  a 
finish. 

The  judge  ascended  the  bench,  the  sheriff  opened  the 
court,  and  the  roll  of  jurors  was  called. 

"Mr.  Solicitor,  read  the  bill  of  indictment  in  the  case 

of  State  of vs.  Will  and  Sam  Ballard,"  commanded 

Court. 

The  solicitor  complied. 

'  'Let  the  prisoner  stand  forth.  You  have  heard  this 
bill  of  indictment,  what  is  your  answer?  Are  you  guilty 
or  not  guilty?" 

"Your  honor"  replied  one  of  them.  His  voice  was 
weak  and  his  face  haggard  from  a  night  of  sleeplessness, 
1  'Your  Honor,  we  realize  that  we  have  done  wrong  and 
we  are  sorry  for  it.  We  throw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  court  and  plead  guilty  of  the  crime." 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  and  highly  respected 
farmers  of  the  community,  self-confessed  murderers! 
From  the  mass  of  spectators  there  arose  one  great  excla- 
mation of  astonishment. 

"Sirs,  you  are  intelligent  gentlemen  and  know  well 
the  penalty  for  the  crime  of  which  you  have  plead  guilty. 
I  have  but  one  course  open  to  me,  and  I  hereby  sentence 
you  to  be  hanged." 

The  silence  which  followed  was  death-like.   Then  the 
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defendant  spoke  again.  This  time  his  remarks  were  to 
the  audience. 

"Fellow  countrymen,"  he  said  in  a  quavering,  tremu- 
lous voice,  "if  you  are  the  friends  to  us  that  you  have 
seemed  to  be,  petition  the  Governor  for  a  commutation." 
With  that  he  fell  back  into  his  chair,  completely 
exhausted. 

A  hundred  hands  were  willing,  and  within  half  an 
hour  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  two  hundred 
voters  and  dispatched  over  the  wires  to  the  Governor, 
praying  him  that  he  would  commute  the  sentence 
of  death  to  that  of  life  imprisonment.  The  Court 
wired  the  facts  in  the  case.  All  the  morning  they  waited 
and  half  the  afternoon  had  passed  before  a  reply  came. 
The  excitement  was  so  intense  that  the  business  of  the 
court  had  been  suspended  entirely.  At  four-thirty  an 
answer  came.  Court  was  assembled  again  and  before  a 
room  more  crowded,  if  possible,  than  it  had  been  in  the 
morning,  in  the  stillness  that  was  like  that  of  the  grave, 
the  judge  read  the  telegram. 

"After  due  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
pardons  committee,  it  grieves  me  to  say  that  petition  for 
commutation  cannot  be  granted." 

(Signed)  Governor. 

From  the  defendants  there  came  a  piercing  agonizing 
wail,  and  then  they  fainted.  Above  the  groans  that  arose 
from  the  sympathizing  multitude,  and  the  sobs  that  came 
from  some,  just  then  was  heard  one  loud  and  ecstatically 
joyous  whoop.  Then  another  and  another  and  another, 
until  it  was  amid  a  roar  of  thundering  and  deafening 
cheers  that  Jim  Noel  himself  made  his  way  to  the  front 
and  sprang  out  into  the  open. 

Again  court  was  compelled  to  suspend  business.  The 
whole  mass  of  people  arose  as  one  man.  They  gathered 
around  Jim  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  mysterious 
disappearance,  they  gathered  around  the  defendants  and 
asked  for  their  reasons  in  using  their  singular  and  almost 
disastrous  methods  of   defending  the  suit.    And  what 
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they  ascertained  after  an  hour's  questioning,  gentle 
readers,  I  shall  tell  you  in  a  sentence.  Poor  Jim,  realizing 
what  a  burden  he  was  to  his  brothers-in-law  and  in  fact 
fearing  that  he  would  be  killed  had  run  away  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  county  and  for  seven  years  had 
been  working  for  an  obscure  farmer  there.  As  for  the 
Ballards,  some  well  meaning,  but  misjudging  friends  had 
told  them  that  they  were  certain  to  be  convicted  upon  the 
evidence,  and  their  only  hope  of  life  lay  in  making  a 
penitential  confession  and  getting  the  sentence  commuted. 
(With  the  exception  of  a  few  details  this  is  true,  having 
occurred  in  the  State  of  Vermont.) 


What  I  Would  Be 


WHAT  I  WOULD  BE 


O.  J.  Coffin 


When  my  dearie  takes  her  violin 

And  makes  it  croon  and  sing  to  me, 

And  I  see  it  prest  snug  under  her  chin, 
'Tis  the  violin  I  would  be. 

When  from  the  piano  her  spirit  floats, 
And  my  hand  on  her  music  lies; 

Then  I  would  be  the  bold  black  notes 
That  stare  at  her  dear  gray  eyes. 

And  when  my  dearie  smiles  on  me 
With  her  truthful  tender  eye, 

There's  never  a  person  I  would  be, 
But  this  same  old  worthless  I. 
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COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  HAMLET  AND  HERNANI 


CD.   WARD  LAW 


In  a  critical  work  upon  the  dramatic  characters  of 
Victor  Hugo,  I  read,  some  time  since,  the  following  lines  : 
"One  of  Hernani's  most  striking  characteristics  is  his 
melancholy.  It  is  not  the  humorous  melancholy  of 
Jacques,  nor  the  misanthropic  melancholy  of  Alcest  or 
Timon  of  Athens;  but  it  is  rather  the  pessimistic  melan- 
choly of  Hamlet."  It  is  rather  the  pessimistic  melancholy 
of  Hamlet— the  last  part  of  this  sentence  dwelt  with  me, 
and  I  caught  myself  repeating,  Hamlet  and  Hernani,  Her- 
nani  and  Hamlet.  Naturally  these  two  men  began  to  be 
contrasted  and  compared  in  my  thoughts  until  the  subject 
took  such  a  hold  upon  me  that  a  comparative  study  of  them 
resulted.  Hugo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Shakespeare  and  it 
is  therefore  not  strange  that  he  should  be  largely  influ- 
enced in  Hernani,  the  chief  character  of  his  greatest  work, 
by  his  predecessor's  Hamlet.  If  you  will  examine  the  two 
plays  as  a  whole  you  will  find  many  points  of  variance, 
such  as  time,  setting,  etc.,  but  both  have  a  common  motive 
and  the  principle  character  in  the  one  is  the  prototype 
of  the  hero  in  the  other.  Hamlet,  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
is  a  literary  ancestor  to  Hernani  of  Spain. 

In  order  to  show  that  these  men  are  closely  related  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  let  us  glance  at  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  each.  Hamlet  comes  to  mind  as 
being  revengeful,  melancholy,  pessimistic,  vacillating,  of 
unstable  will,  procrastinate,  distrustful,  sarcastic,  and 
again  impulsive,  sentimental,  and  poetic.  Hernani  also 
combines  all  of  these.  The  characters  of  both  contain 
much  that  is  despicable  and  much  that  is  laudable.  Both 
are  men  with  a  mission,  and  both  come  to  their  deaths  by 
the  failure  to  carry  out  that  mission.    Hamlet,  to  be  sure, 
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does  in  the  end  succeed,  but  not  until  the  mark  of  death 
has  doomed  him. 

One  common  motive  looms  up  strongly  in  the  lives  of 
these  two.  It  is  the  motive  of  revenge.  In  the  first  act  of 
Shakespeare's  play  the  ghost  of  the  old  King  imposes  this 
awful  task  upon  Hamlet.  Away  back  in  his  boyhood 
Hermani's  mind  is  turned  the  same  way  by  the  murder  of 
his  father.  In  order  to  be  able,  better  to  accomplish  this 
revenge,  both  assume  rolls:  Hamlet  that  of  a  mad-man, 
Hernani  that  of  a  bandit.  This  they  do,  partly  to  create 
a  veil  behind  which  to  hide  their  true  selves,  partly  to 
baffle  their  enemies,  and  to  gain  access  to  them.  Hamlet's 
hatred  and  revengeful  spirit  is  best  shown  in  the  closet 
scene,  where  he  finds  the  King  at  prayers.  Here  is  his 
opportunity  to  kill  the  man.  To  destroy  merely  the  body 
however,  is  not  the  purpose  of  Hamlet;  his  hatred  is 
deeper  than  that:  he  would  destroy  the  soul  also.  The 
soul  of  a  man  at  prayers  may  go  to  Heaven— 

"Up  sword  and  know  a  more  horrid  hent; 

When  he  is  drunk  asleep,  or  in  his  rage, 

Or  in  the  incestous  pleasure  of  his  bed; 

At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  Heaven, 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  Hell,  whereto  it  goes." 

Hernani's  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge  have  been 
nursed  from  boyhood,  and  when  he  becomes  a  man,  that 
flame  is  fanned  into  a  raging  passion  which  dominates  the 
man  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  vice  and  virtue 
except  love;  and  it  is  through  love  that  this  increase  of 
hatred  comes  about.  Don  Carlos  is  Hernani's  rival  for 
the  hand  of  Dona  Sol.  What  combination  could  be  more 
effectual  to  spur  a  man  on  to  deeds  of  hatred.  And  this  hatred 
is  given  voice  when  the  King,  in  attempting  to  carry  off 
Dona  Sol,  is  confronted  by  Hernani.  '  'Your  father  killed 
my  father,  I  hate  you.   You  have  taken  away  my  title  and 
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my  goods,  I  hate  you.  We  both  love  the  same  woman,  I 
hate  you,  I  hate  you, — yes,  in  my  very  soul  I  hate  you." 

Through  this  desire  for  revenge  a  very  prominent 
weakness  of  these  two  heroes  comes  to  light.  Both  are 
vacillating,  procrastinate,  and  of  unstable  will.  At  sev- 
eral different  times  Hamlet  has  an  opportunity  to  kill  the 
King,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  fails  to  do  so.  Per- 
haps he  is  not  fully  convinced  of  the  real  guilt  of  Claudius. 
He  must  have  a  play — 

"The  play's  the  thing,  wherein 

I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King." 

Or  the  conditions  do  not  seem  right,  as  in  the  closet  scene, 
when  Claudius  at  his  prayers,  might  go  to  Heaven.  Thus 
Hamlet  puts  off,  and  delays  until  it  is  almost  too  late.  So 
with  Hernani.  In  the  very  first  act,  Hernani,  in  the  same 
room  with  Don  Carlos,  with  his  face  close  to  the  royal 
Monarch's  in  whispered  conversation,  aye!  even  with  his 
hand  upon  the  dagger  and  his  thoughts  black  within  him, 
fails  to  deal  the  fatal  stroke.  Again,  Don  Carlos  is 
trying  to  abduct  Hernani's  sweetheart;  he  discovering 
the  attempt,  has  but  to  strike,  and  the  purpose  of  his  life 
will  be  accomplished;  but  like  Hamlet,  too  great  a  task 
has  been  imposed  upon  a  soul  unequal  to  the  strain,  and  the 
excess  of  his  reflective  tendency,  together  with  an  unsta. 
ble  will,  causes  his  arm  to  falter  and  the  King  to  go  free. 
Though  at  war  with  inveterate  procrastination,  there  lies 
in  these  two  instruments  of  fate,  a  terrible  power  of  sud- 
den, desperate  action.  In  Hamlet  this  power  is  finally 
directed  against  the  King.  In  Hernani  it  is  directed 
against  himself.  The  purpose  of  revenge  is  satisfied  in 
the  one,  by  the  death  of  the  object  against  which  the  pur- 
pose is  directed;  in  the  other,  by  the  death  of  the  one  who 
committed  a  fault,  in  not  obeying  the  injunction  laid  upon 
him. 

Both  Hamlet  and  Hernani  are  men,  whom  dark  forces 
outside  of  themselves  are  urging  on  to  final  destruction. 
They  are  melancholy  men,  pessimistic  men.     The  sorrow 
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of  his  father's  death,  alone,  was  enough  to  stifle  all  joy  in 
a  man  of  Hamlet's  nature.  Add  to  this,  disgust  at  his 
mothers  second  marriage,  and  you  have  a  deeper  sorrow; 
a  brooding  over  the  fact,  that  she,  who  might  have  been 
his  comfort  has  drifted  away  from  him.  But  into  what 
depths  of  melancholy  and  despair  may  a  man  not  be  thrown 
when  the  awf  ulness  of  the  supernatural  is  shown  him,  and 
he  becomes  the  instrument  of  a  command  from  hell.  All 
this,  with  the  repulses  which  he  receives  from  Ophelia, 
makes  Hamlet  the  most  melancholy  of  men,  and  goes  far 
toward  making  his  assumed  madness  almost  a  dread  real- 
ity. Hernani,  from  boyhood  has  been  without  friends, 
except  the  rude  outlaws  that  he  has  gathered  about  him. 
No  mother,  no  father,  no  home.  The  cap  of  melancholy 
fitted  him  as  a  boy,  and  grew  with  him,  until  it  clouded  his 
whole  mind.  Brooding  over  his  revenge,  hunted  by  his 
fellowmen,  barked  at  by  dogs,  haunted  by  the  spirit  of 
what  he  might  have  been  and  what  by  birth  he  was,  a 
nobleman  at  heart,  he  becomes  a  misanthrophist,  a  pessi- 
mist. His  father's  violent  death  imposed  the  duty  of 
revenge  upon  him,  the  burden  of  which  his  nature  was 
too  sensitive  to  bear.  By  their  melancholy  and  their  sor- 
row, Hamlet  and  Hernani  come  to  feel  the  inevitableness 
of  fate,  which  pessimism,  predicts  a  fatal  end.  Often 
throughout  the  two  plays,  this  fatality  is  expressed  by  the 
one  and  the  other.  '  'Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven 
and  hell"  mutters  Hamlet,  and  Hernani  echoes,  ''My  race 
in  me,  pursues  your  race  in  you."  "The  time  is  out  of 
joint, Oh  cursed  spite  that  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right," 
groans  Hamlet,  and  Hernani  echoes,  "I  have  not  done 
with  this  fatal  name,  Hernani."  "There  is  a  divinity  that 
shapes  men's  ends,"  cries  Hamlet,  and  Hernani  echoes 
mournfully,  "This  is  the  fatal  finger  which  shines  upon 
the  wall." 

In  spite  of  their  sorrow,  their  pessimism,  and  their 
belief  in  a  fatal  end,  both  Hamlet  and  Hernani  are  lovers. 
True,  with  Hamlet,  the  object  of  his  affections  is  unworthy 
of  him;  yet  he  loves  Ophelia  as  truly  and  as  deeply  as  Her- 
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nani  loves  Dona  Sol.  Ophelia  is  too  week  a  reed  for  him, 
a  listless  wind  himself,  to  lean  upon,  and  so  Hamlet  cannot 
give  vent  to  his  passion  as  does  Hernani;  but  that  he  has 
this  passion  is  shown  time  and  again.  Who  cannot  but 
feel  the  greatest  pity  for  this  poor  distracted  being  as  he 
gazes  mournfully, lovingly, and  questioningly  into  Ophelia's 
eyes  and  murmurs,  ''Are  you  honest?"  and  his  look  says, 
would  to  God  that  I  could  trust  but  you.  And  again  his 
deep  love  is  expressed  most  aptly  by  himself,  as  he  rises 
out  of  his  loved  one's  grave  and  facing  Lasrtes  mutters, 
"I  loved  Ophelia.  Forty  thousand  brothers  could  not  with 
all  their  quantity  make  up  my  sum."  Hernani's  is  as 
strong  a  love;  though  he,  more  favored  by  fortune's 
wheel,  has  a  firm  support  to  lean  upon,  and  Dona  Sol,  with 
all  her  sweet  femininity,  proves  herself  more  of  a  man 
than  he.  He  can  trust  her  and  she  heroically  requites  his 
trust.  Both  Hamlet  and  Hernani  love  and  both  their  loves 
are  requited;  Hamlet,  however,  has  not  the  objective  joy  in 
his  love  that  is  the  lot  of  Hernani.  Hernani  is  as  ready  as 
Hamlet  to  be  distrustful  and  to  suppress  the  expression  of 
his  emotions,  but  Dona  Sol  is  strong  and  supports  her 
hero,  while  Ophelia  is  weak  and  becomes  the  pliant  tool  of 
Hamlet's  enemies. 

Among  their  finer  qualities,  we  find  in  Hamlet  and 
Hernani,  the  very  essence  of  poetry.  It  was  their's  at 
birth;  but  became  rarefied,  in  Hamlet,  by  education  and 
suffering,  in  Hernani  by  his  life  in  nature  and  his  wan- 
derings. He  was  suckled  at  the  mountain  stream.  The 
woods  and  fields  all  echo  in  his  lyrical  language.  Nature 
was  his  mother, — "For  his  gayer  hours  she  has  a  voice  of 
gladness  and  a  smile  and  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she 
steals  into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild  and  healing 
sympathy,  that  steals  away  their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware. " 
This  last  was  the  cause  of  Hernani's  fall.  The  poetic  spirit 
of  nature  in  him  stifled  the  voice  of  vengeance,  causing 
him  to  fail  in  his  life's  purpose,  and  the  reaction  of  this 
failure  was  his  death.  Hamlet's  poetic  nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  more  critical  turn.   We  may  see  the  expres- 
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sions  of  it  in  his  conversation  with  the  players,  when  he 
quotes,  — '  'The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast, ' ' 
ect.,  and  Polonius  replies,  "'Fore  God  my  lord,  well 
spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion."  And  again 
in  those  famous  lines, — "Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as 
I  pronounced  it  to  you, ' '  etc. 

Thus,  in  all  the  complexities  of  the  characters  of  these 
two  men,  we  have  a  likeness  as  of  father  to  son.  We  see 
in  Hernani  all  of  the  qualities  of  Hamlet,  with  a  little  more 
relief  at  times,  perhaps,  but  after  all,  these  characteris- 
tics are  essentially  the  same.  Hamlet  is  revengeful;  so  is 
Hernani.  The  ghost  of  the  father  of  the  one,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  father  of  the  other  have  laid  the  burden  of  a 
terrible  duty  upon  them,  but  neither  is  fitted  for  bearing 
such  a  burden.  There  is  in  them  both  a  moral  check, 
which,  when  the  opportunity  comes,  hinders  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  avowed  intention.  Hamlet  is  vacilla- 
ting, of  unstable  will;  so  is  Hernani.  Hamlet  is  melancholy 
and  pessimistic;  so  is  Hernani.  Hamlet  is  sensitive,  lov- 
ing, poetic;  so,  I  say,  is  Hernani. 

A  last  call  comes  to  both,  and  it  comes  very  much  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  cause.  They  died  for 
their  errors — not  for  their  sins.  One  deferred  his  task  too 
long;  the  other  was  not  equal  to  it.  Hamlet,  as  he  died 
went  to  a  rest  which  no  evil  dreams  disturbed.  "Those 
whom  he  loved  have  all  died  guiltless  or  forgiven."  Her- 
nani dying,  went  but  a  little  before  her  whom  he  adored, 
to  brighten  the  dark  path,  the  goal  of  which,  was  for  them 
both — peace. 
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THE  GIFT  OF  TOUCH 


A.  E.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

yTis  said  of  Midas,  a  wealthy  king, 

Who  ruled  in  days  of  old, 
That  when  his  hands  touched  anything 

It  forthwith  turned  to  gold. 

You,  dearest,  have  a  gift  that  much 

Suppasses  that  old  boy's, 
For  when  my  hand  with  yours  you  touch 

My  sorrows  turn  to  joys. 
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A  QUES  HONING  OF  PRINCIPLE 


W.  W.  MlCHAUX 

Lew  Potter,  the  most  notorious  crook  in  the  Misssis- 
sippi  Valley,  sat  in  a  shabby,  secluded  room  along  the  lev- 
ees in  St.  Louis  eagerly  scrutinizing  some  daily  papers. 
A  knock  at  the  door  caused  him  to  turn  quickly  in  that 
directon,  ready  for  the  intruder,  whoever  he  might  be. 
From  without  he  heard  his  name  spoken  in  familiar  accents; 
he  opened  the  door  and  Kidd  Peters  stepped  into  the  room. 
The  door  was  quickly  shut  and  rebolted. 

"Hello!  Kidd.  Glad  to  see  you.  I  thought  you  were  a 
cop.  Anything  doing,"  asked  Potter,  as  the  newcomer 
slid  a  stool  up  to  the  squatty  stove  and  sat  down. 

''Yes,"  replied  Kidd.  "Things  are  getting  lively. 
Your  visit  to  old  Andover's  safety- vault  has  got  the  cops 
going,  and  they  are  working  like  hell  to  get  on  to  it.  That 
was  a  neat  job  of  yours,  Lew,  and  I  reckon  they've  got 
something  to  say  about  it  in  there,''  pointing  to  the  pile  of 
papers  on  the  floor. 

"Where's  your  "old  man?"  asked  Potter.  "He  was 
turned  loose  three  days  ago.  It  was  a  damn  shame  he  got 
pinched  like  he  was.  It  hurt  me  like  hell  for  him  to  get 
nabbed  and  me  get  off  scott  free.  Fifteen  years  is  a  long 
time  for  a  fellow  to  get  sent  up  for  a  job  like  his.  But 
the  cops  are  after  me  now  and  likely  as  not  I'll  get  stuck 
before  long.  This  here  country  is  getting  too  warm  for 
my  comfort,  it  aint  safe  for  me  with  the  rep.  'I've  got  in 
these  parts.  I  tell  you  Kidd,  I've  got  to  hit  the  trail,  and 
right  away  too." 

After  a  few  moment's  silence  Potter  squared  about 
and  faced  Kidd. 

'  'But  you're  young  yet,  Kidd, "  he  said,  "and  the  cops 
aint  on  to  you  like  they  are  on  to  me  and  the  "old  man." 
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It's  up  to  you,  Kidd,  to  keep  up  our  rep's.  You're  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  and  I  expect  to  hear  hell  of  great  things 
from  you  some  day,  and  want  to  see  you  get  even  with 
that  crowd  that  pulled  the  'old  man.'  You'll  do  it,  too  if 
you  live,  for  there  ain't  a  fellow  anywhere  that's  any 
clever  than  you  are." 

Potter  was  right  about  Kidd.  Kidd  was  only  twenty- 
seven,  but  he  was  an  expert  in  crook  business  and  could 
learn  nothing  from  any  body  except  his  "old  man"  or  Pot- 
ter. He  was  no  petty  thief;  he  meddled  with  nothing  but 
jobs  that  required  great  skill  and  which  yielded  good 
returns. 

While  Potter  and  Kidd  were  discussing  the  situation 
there  was  again  a  knock  at  the  door.  Neither  of  the  two 
men  stirred,  but  each  gripped  his  revolver  and  waited. 
From  without  came  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice. 

"Lew!    Kidd!    It's  Dick  Peters!" 

Potter  hurriedly  opened  the  door  and  drew  Kidd's  "old 
man"  into  the  room.  Peters  had  just  finished  his  fifteen- 
year  sentence  in  the  Kansas  penitentiary  and  had  returned 
to  his  old  haunts  to  join  Potter  and  Kidd.  His  long  con- 
finement had  used  him  badly,  and  he  looked  many  years 
older  than  he  was.  Instead  of  bearing  his  fifty  years  with 
ordinary  vigor  he  was  a  broken,  old  man. 

The  three  men  gathered  about  the  squatty  stove  and 
began  to  make  plans  for  the  future. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Peters.  "It's  too  late  now  for  me 
to  get  in  much  more  active  work,  especially  around  here 
where  I'll  be  shadowed  by  the  cops.  I've  kinder  lost  out. 
I  aint  what  I  was  fifteen  years  ago.  It's  up  to  you  and 
Kidd,  Lew,  what  I  can't  do.  I  think  I'll  go  West.  What's 
your  plans,  Lew?" 

"Me?  Well,  it's  go  for  me,  too.  I've  got  to  put  the 
Lakes  between  me  and  the  Valley;  it's  unhealthy  for  me 
not  to.  The  quicker  I  get  away  the  better,  for  any  cop  in 
the  Valley  would  give  a  cool  thousand  to  get  his  nippers 
on  me.     I  hate  to  leave  my  friends  so  sudden-like,  but  I 
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cherish  the  opinion  that  Kidd  can  pick  his  own  birds.   He's 
got  too  much  of  his  daddy  in  him  not  to.     Eh,  Kidd?" 

"But  I've  got  a  plan  to  submit.  When  we  are  gone 
that  leaves  Kidd  upon  his  own  hook,  and  can  put  in  some 
good  work,  but  I  believe  my  plan  will  make  more  if  its 
carried  out.  It  will  take  skill  and  perseverance.  I  just 
read  in  the  papers  about  the  Kansas  railroad  and  how  it's 
developing  the  state.  There's  a  place  named  Bellevue  on 
the  Platte  touched  by  the  road,  that's  a  coming  town.  In 
ten  years  from  now  it  will  be  one  of  the  richest  towns  in 
Kansas,  and  then  there'll  be  all  kinds  of  chances  of  graft 
for  the  right  man.  Now  Kidd's  the  right  sort  for  the 
job.  In  a  few  years  the  town  will  be  making  a  lot  of 
improvements  and  there'll  be  lots  of  money  floating  around. 
Then  Kidd  can  make  a  haul  which  will  give  us  enough  to 
live  on  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Let  him  go  out  to  Bellevue 
and  set  up  a  little  business  with  a  motto  sorter  like  "Hon- 
esty's the  best  policy"  and  work  it  for  all  there's  in  it. 
He'll  have  to  do  the  square  thing  in  everything  just  like  he 
means  it  and  soon  he'll  have  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
It  will  be  easy  sailing  then,  and  he  can  lay  his  pipes  for 
something  big.  Get  the  people  to  believe  you're  honest 
and  you  can  get  anything  you  want.  Now,  Kidd  can  work 
up  to  where  the  "dough"  is  handled  and  make  a  clean 
sweep.  What  do  you  fellows  say  to  the  plan?  I  know  it 
will  be  a  go,  because  Kidd  is  the  sort  that  never  quits  or 
gets  chicken-hearted  before  the  time  comes  to  do  some- 
thing. ' ' 

"Yep,  that's  the  thing  for  me"  said  Kidd.  "You  bet 
I'd  stick;  and  I'd  stick  'em  hard, too,  when  the  time  comes. 
Wouldn't  it  be  fine  to  have  a  motto  like  that  fellow. 
Anteny's,  I  believe  it  is  aint  it?— poetry  aint  my  line,  you 
know,  Lew—  'Give  to  Caesar  the  things  which  is  Caesar's, 
for  honesty's  the  sure  thing!'  "  I'd  like  to  make  that 
town  squeal  for  the  dirty  deal  they  give  to  the  'old  man' 
here.    Let's  carry  out  the  plan;  I'm  for  it." 

"It's  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  and  a  chance  to 
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show  your  nerve,"  said  Potter.     ''It's  a  go,  then,  Kidd?" 

"  'For  the  honor  of  the  profession,  yes,"  replied  Kidd. 
"Shake!" 

The  two  grasped  hands  and  the  deal  was  on. 

"Well,"  said  Potter,  "I've  got  a  couple  of  thousand 
from  my  last  haul  and  I'll  spare  you  enough  to  start  you. 
There  are  two  things  which  you  must  do,  —act  honest  and 
never  write  to  me  or  the  'old  man. '  Once  a  year  I'll  meet 
you  in  Chicago  and  we'll  talk  over  things.  I'll  get  the 
Bellevue  papers  to  keep  up  with  things,  too.  To  every- 
body but  me  you'll  be  known  by,  say  'Joseph  Burton.' 
You  may  have  to  stay  in  Bellevue  several  years,  but  the 
stake's  worth  the  game." 

Three  months  later  "Joseph  Burton"  rented  a  store 
room  in  Bellevue,  Kansas,  and  put  in  a  stock  of  hardware. 
He  went  to  work  systematically  to  gain  the  acquaintance, 
and  later,  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  place.  Being 
a  stranger  he  paid  cash  for  his  first  stock  of  goods,  but 
thereafter  discounted  all  his  bills,  never  letting  them  run 
for  a  day  after  their  specified  date.  But  he  kept  in  debt 
continuously  in  order  to  have  some  debt  to  meet.  He  bor- 
rowed money  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it  back 
promptly.  Very  soon  his  commercial  rating  with  Brad- 
street  was  "Al— good  for  any  amount."  In  all  his  deal- 
ings "Joseph  Burton"  was  the  personification  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing.  He  guarded  scruplously  against  every 
possibility  for  his  actions  being  questionable.  The  result 
was  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  his  business  was  so 
successful  that  a  larger  store  was  needed.  "Burton" 
moved  into  a  splendid  stand  in  the  best  section  of  the  city, 
and  from  time  to  time  made  various  improvements. 

"Burton"  soon  became  one  of  Bellevue 's  "most  sub- 
stantial citizens."  His  establishment  was  popular  and  he 
was  prospering.  Having  established  himself,  he  then 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  goal  to  which  he  was 
working.  Entering  municipal  politics,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  city  administration,  allying  himself  with  the 
popular  party.    He  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  benefit 
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the  city— for  now  the  place  had  greatly  outgrown  the 
the  boundaries  of  a  town — and  as  a  result  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  mayor.  Although  his  party  suffered 
reverses  Burton  was  re-elected  for  several  successive 
terms. 

Next  Burton  turned  his  attention  to  something  higher. 
As  alderman  he  was  not  connected  with  the  city  treasury. 
As  mayor  he  exposed  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  city 
treasurer  to  perpetrate  graft  and  at  once  became  known 
as  "Honest  Joe  Burton,"  a  name  conferred  by  the  consent 
of  a  worshipping  public.  He  enjoyed  popularity  with 
everybody  but  the  rascals.  Everybody  trusted  him  and 
was  proud  of  him,  and  considered  himself  fortunate  to 
enjoy  his  confidence.  Mothers  inspired  their  boys  with 
exhortations  to  "be  like  Joe  Burton," 

Thus  far  Kidd  Peters  was  entirely  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plan  against  Bellevue.  He  was  in  sight  of  his 
goal  when  had  been  in  the  place  about  eight  years.  The 
opportunity  for  which  he  and  Lew  Potter  had  been  striv- 
ing to  gain  was  now  presenting  itself.  The  city  was 
arranging  to  issue  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  bonds  for  improvements,  and  the  money  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  People's 
Savings  and  Trust  Company.  "Joe  Burton"  came  for- 
ward as  candidate  for  city  treasurer.  He  had  no  opposi- 
tion and  his  election  took  place  without  question. 

Soon  after  his  election  Joe  Burton  went  up  to  Chicago 
on  "business."  There  he  and  Lew  Potter  had  a  secret 
conference,  at  which  they  completed  their  plans  for  fleec- 
ing the  city  of  Bellevue.  "Burton"  then  returned  and 
made  arrangements  for  getting  control  of  the  city  funds. 

When  Joe  Burton  arrived  at  Bellevue  he  found  a  sur- 
prise awaiting  him.  During  his  absence  the  cashier  of  the 
People's  Savings  and  Trust  Company  died  suddenly  and 
the  stockholders  promptly  elected  him — Burton — as  suc- 
cessor.    The  papers  of  the  city  complimented  the  bank 
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upon  its  choice  and  predicted  great  things  for  the  institu- 
tion. 

"With  'Honest  Joe  Burton'  in  control  the  bank's 
soundness  is  secure,"  declared  the  papers.  "No  one  need 
hesitate  to  place  his  all  in  a  bank  with  such  a  cashier.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan  can,  with  utmost  confidence,  place 
their  money  in  the  hands  of  Joe  Burton." 

In  a  very  short  while  after  Burton  took  charge  of  the 
bank  its  deposits  materially  increased.  The  widow  and 
the  orphan  did  believe  in  him  and  his  bank,  and  they 
entrusted  their  substance  with  him.  Never  was  confidence 
more  freely  given  than  that  which  went  with  every 
deposit  across  the  counter  of  the  People's  Savings  and 
Trust  Company. 

Once  again  Burton  went  to  Chicago  and  once  again  he 
and  Lew  Potter  planned.  The  thing  for  which  they  had 
unceasingly  worked  was  now  to  be  accomplished.  '  'Burton' ' 
agreed  to  take  all  the  cash  assets  of  the  bank  and  join 
Potter  at  Chicago.  From  there  the  two  were  to  go  poste 
haste  to  Vancouver,  where  they  would  meet  Kidd's  father, 
and  then  sail  for  Vladivostock,  Sibera.  No  one  in  Belle- 
vue  would  think  anything  of  "Burton's"  going  to  Chicago, 
and  as  for  accusing  him  of  theft — that  was  an  utter  improb- 
ability. Every  man, woman,  and  child  in  Bellevue  trusted 
him  explicitly,  so  there  was  little  to  fear  from  that  source, 

"Burton"  increased  the  bank's  cash  reserve  rapidly. 
Upon  the  face  of  things  that  seemed  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  for  harvest  was  on  and  the  drain  upon  the  reserve 
would  be  heavy  as  soon  as  the  crops  began  to  be  marketed. 
The  day  before  "Burton"  was  to  leave  Bellevue  forever 
there  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  nearly  half  was  in  gold. 
With  this  amount  of  money  "Burton"  and  his  two  com- 
panions could  live  comfortably  for  the  balance  of  their 
lives. 

"Burton"  had  planned  to  leave  Bellevue  one  Saturday 
night.  Monday  was  to  be  a  legal  holiday,  so  there  would 
be  an  interval  of  two  days  and  three  nights  between  his 
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departure  and  the  discovery  of  the  robbery,  during  which 
time  he  would  be  well  on  his  way  to  a  foreign  land.  The 
last  depositor  on  that  Saturday  afternoon  was  a  woman  of 
small  means  with  thirty-seven  dollars  which  she  had  saved 
out  of  the  earnings  of  a  small  dairy.  She  added  this  to  a 
sum  she  had  accumulated,  with  which  to  pay  off  a  mortgage 
upon  her  home.  She  made  her  deposit  and  walked  out  of 
the  bank  little  knowing  of  the  impending  crisis  which 
would  sweep  it  away  with  the  balance  of  her  savings. 


Lew  Potter  awaited  the  coming  of  "Burton"  and  his 
valuable  package.  Two  hours  before  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer  for  Port  Albert,  Canada,  there  was  a  knock  upon 
the  door.  In  another  minute  "Burton"  was  in  the  room. 
His  face,  was  to  Potter,  a  study.  Upon  it  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  cunning  expression  which  it  always  bore  when  the 
two  men  were  planning  the  affair  in  hand.  Instead  there 
was  a  look  of  determination. 

' 'Hello.  Kidd!"  exclaimed  Potter.  '  'Come,  let's  hurry. 
We  haven't  got  a  minute  to  lose.  If  we  were  nabbed  it 
would  be  the  last  of  'Honest  Joe  Burton. '  Where's  your 
package?" 

"It's  in  the  bank  at  Bellevue,"  replied  Kidd,  in  a  calm 
resolute  voice.  '  'I'm  not  going  with  you,  Lew.  'Honest 
Joe  Burton'  is  a  reality,  'Kidd  Peters'  is  no  more.  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened,  Lew,  but  I'm  a  new  man.  I'd  die 
before  I'd  betray  the  trust  that  my  people  have  placed  in 
me.  There's  not  a  man  or  woman  in  Bellevue  but  who 
would  stake  their  fortunes  upon  my  honor.  Why.  even 
the  children  upon  the  street  call  me  'Honest  Joe. '  Lew,  I 
have  lived  'honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  now  I  live  'hon- 
esty is  the  best  principle, '  and  I'd  rather  have  that  to  my 
credit  than  all  the  money  in  Kansas.  I've  got  to  go  back 
and  hold  sacred  that  confidence  placed  in  me.  Lew,  you 
were  the  means  of  my  transformation;  here  is  the  two 
thousand,  with  interest  which  you  started  me  on." 

"Your  'honesty'  may  fool  Bellevue,  Kidd,  but  it  doesn't 
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fool  me.  If  I  don't  get  my  share  of  the  loot,  you  don't 
get  both  mine  and  yours." 

Potter's  face  seared,  his  hand  was  upon  his  holster. 
A  pistol  shot  rang  through  the  room. 

Kidd  Peters  died  as  he  had  determined  to  live, '  'Honest 
Joe  Burton." 
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RONDEAU 


Martin  F.  Douglas 


Come  back  dear  friend  of  long  ago 
And  once  again  with  mimic  show, 
Delight  an  idle  Summer's  day, 
The  hours  are  sad  with  you  away; 
My  heart  is  filled  with  memory's  woe. 

I  knew  to  death  all  things  must  go 
But  yet,  oh  yet!    I  loved  you  so 
I  did  not  dream  that  God  would  say 
"Come  back  dear  friend." 

Where  oft  we  wandered  in  the  glow 
Of  summer's  eve,  where  lilies  grow — 
The  flowers  are  dead  and  blown  away — 
/  wonder  now  and  ceaseless  pray 
"Though  flesh  is  dead,  in  Spirit's  flow 
Come  back  dear  friend." 
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THE  UNPLEASANTNESS  OF  BEING  JILTED 


0.  J.  Coffin 

In  the  beginning  I  will  say  that  I  have  found  no  new 
subject.  Since  boys  began  they  have  loved  and  have 
been  jilted,  and  until  they  cease  to  exist,  just  so  long 
will  they  continue  to  begin  love-making  at  the  age  of  four 
or  five  and  will  continue  to  be  jilted,  until  they  grow 
into  confirmed,  homely,  and  indigent  bachelors,  die,  or 
marry.  If  I  repeat  what  everybody  knows  I  shall  not  be 
surprised;  but  I  will  have  thrown  a  weight  from  my  mind 
that  has  been  there— well  since  I  began  to  number  myself 
among  the  endless  tale  of  victims.  The  happy  man's  side 
is  often  portrayed  because  he's  proud  of  being  successful, 
but  the  jilted  man  is  more  modest,  and  less  inclined  to 
give  in  his  experiences.  For  this  reason  the  jilted  have 
lacked  spokesmen.  Illustrations  will  be  lacking  here 
because  I,  myself,  am  a  modest  man. 

The  healthy  boy  falls  into  love  as  soon  as  he  is  put 
into  trousers.  They  (the  trousers)  may  button  at  the  side 
but  it's  all  one  and  the  same  to  him,  he's  now  a  man. 
Usually  the  object  of  his  heart's  affection  is  about  his 
own  age  and  the  prettiest  one  of  his  girl  neighbors.  To 
show  his  affection  he  pulls  her  hair  and  teases  her  from 
morning  till  night.  The  young  lady  severely  scolds  him 
and  in  some  cases  even  slaps  him.  This  gives  him  his 
first  insight  into  that  labyrinth,  woman  nature.  He  is 
heart-broken  but  he  soon  recovers. 

After  many  affairs  of  this  kind  he  arrives  at  the  age 
of  ten.  This  second  stage  continues  as  far  as  fifteen 
years  unless  a  boy  matures  early.  This  stage  is  the  time 
when  he  loves  his  school  teacher,  Sunday  school  teacher 
or  if  they  be  men  or  particularly  homely  he  loves  the 
music  teacher  of  the  community,  or  some  pert  young  miss 
several  years  his  senior.  Trouble  now  arises  from  the 
refusal  of  his  idol  to  take  him  seriously.     No  young  lady 
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of  eighteen  summers,  and  in  aggravated  cases  even  a 
more  advanced  age  ever  takes  a  boy  seriously.  When  his 
idol  marries  he  is  undone.  He  cries  in  the  barn,  he  can't 
eat,  his  heart  is  broken  far  more  surely  than  before,  since 
he  now  knows  that  nobody  cares  for  him. 

Between  the  ages  of  fiteen  and  eighteen  is  the  period 
of  what  is  known  as  ''puppy  love."  Why  it  is  so  named 
no  one  knows,  certainly  the  name  is  not  an  appropriate 
one.  During  this  stage  the  boy's  ladeeteer  is  usually 
nearer  his  own  age,  but  there  are  cases  on  record  where 
she  was  not.  This  is  one  age  of  struggle.  Care  for 
personal  appearance,  as  secured  by  new  raiment,  and  old 
razors,  now  comes  into  his  life.  After  all  his  work  and 
worry  the  rival  appears,  usually  with  a  bald  head 
and  a  pair  of  well  matched  horses.  It  is  all  over  with 
the  boy.  He  is  quickly  snubbed  and  forsaken  for  country 
drives  and  a  solitaire.  Of  course  he  is  better  off  but  he 
doesn't  realize  it.  This  time,  contrary  to  current  belief 
the  youth  suffers.  His  father  chaffs  him  and  his  younger 
sister  worries  him  continually. 

"Mighty  sweet,  but  yet  how  bitter, 
To  love  a  girl  and  then  can't  git  her." 

Did  any  of  my  readers  ever  experience  anything  like 
that?    If  so  I'm  not  afraid  that  they  will  misjudge  me. 

The  youth  now  strives  to  forget  his  fallen  idol— it's 
hard,  very  hard  sometimes.  He  often  takes  to  "booze" 
and  tobacco,  and  the  bad  companions  these  habits  bring 
to  him.  After  a  few  "booze"  headaches,  he  feels  remorse 
and  is  often  able  to  cut  out  both  the  girl  and  the  bad 
habits.  He  gets  over  it  after  a  time,  sometimes  longer 
than  one  might  think,  yet  that  is  a  mere  spat  in  his  life 
and  always  will  be. 

Of  how  he  feels  when  jilted  in  later  years  I  shall  not 
speak,  (as  yet  I  am  young  myself),  but  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  youthful  troubles  are  no  less  real  troubles.  The 
love  affairs  of  a  boy  are  laughed  at  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  laughing  is  done  by  people  who  have  forgotten 
their  youth.  The  small  boy  easily  recovers  from  his 
misfortune,  the  youngster  of  twelve  outgrows  it,  but  the 
youth  gets  off  less  lightly,  he  is  blind  as  to  the  humorous 
side  of  his  love  af airs  and  gets  the  bitter,  all  of  it. 
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EDITORIAL 

In  the  Death  of  Col.  Richard  Benbury  Creecy  which 
occurred  October  22,  the  University  loses  her  oldest  alum- 
nus and  one  of  her  most  loyal  and  best  beloved  sons;  and 
the  State,  a  most  venerable  and  valuable  citizen. 

Colonel  Creecy  was  born  near  Edenton,  North  Caro- 
lina, December  19,  1813.  He  entered  the  University  in 
1831  and  was  graduated  four  years  later.  He  then  returned 
to  his  fathers  on  Albemarle  Sound  and  became  a  farmer 
and  fisherman.  In  1844  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  B. 
Perkins.  Mrs.  Creecy  died  in  1867  after  a  happy  married 
life  of  twenty-three  years.  When  the  evil  days  of  Recon- 
struction came,  Col.  Creecy  took  up  his  pen  against  the 
Carpet-bag  rascals  and  became  a  power  for  good.  In  1872 
he  founded  the  Elizabeth  City  Economist  and  edited  it  with 
singular  ability  until  two  years  before  his  death.  Besides 
his  journalistic  work  Col.  Creecy  has  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  historical  and  literary  life. 

Scholar,  editor,  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  author, 
sage,  patriot,  Christian,  Colonel  Creecy  was  one  whom  his 
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Alma  Mater  and  his  State  are  proud  to  claim  as  their  own 
and  one  whom  they  will  delight  to  honor  always. 

The  Same  Prizes  that  were  given  for  Magazine  work 
last  year  are  offered  again  this  year.  They  were  awarded 
last  commencement  as  follows:  The  Hunter  Lee  Harris 
medal  went  to  Mr.  S.  Rae  Logan;  the  prize  for  the  best  poem 
to  Mr.  S.  H.  Lyle;  the  prize  for  the  second  best  story  to  Mr. 
Drury  Phillips,  and  the  prize  for  the  best  sketch  to  Mr. 
W.  L.  Curry. 

We  hope  that  these  prizes  will  again  help  to  call  forth 
some  high  class  work.  We  have  men  here  to  do  the  work 
if  they  will.  Perhaps  you  are  the  man.  If  you  have  liter- 
ary ability  and  have  not  shown  it,  now  is  the  time  to  take 
the  bushel  from  over  your  light  and  shine  forth.  Don't 
wait  for  somebody  to  ask  you  to  shine  your  light.  They 
may  not  know  that  you  have  it. 

No  Man  gets  all  that  is  to  be  got  out  of  college  life 
unless  he  engages  in  some  sort  of  athletics.  Bodily  exer- 
cise is  necessary;  a  man  cannot  do  his  best  without  it. 
Now  if  he  goes  into  some  lively  game,  he  not  only  gets 
exercise  but  he  gets  pleasure,  he  gets  profitable  experi- 
ence and  he  gets  valuable  lessons  in  human  nature.  Most 
men  realize  this  fact,  yet  many  of  them  enter  into  no  sport 
at  all.  Fellows  come  here  after  living  a  strenuous  life 
through  the  summer,  and  the  most  violent  exercise  they 
take  is  walking  to  their  meals  and  standing  for  a  while  on 
the  side-lines.  Then  follows,  naturally,  indigestion,  indif- 
ference, sour  naturedness  and  so  on. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  more  men  do  not  enter 
into  athletics.  Some  of  us  are  too  lazy.  Some— even  of 
the  freshmen— cannot  come  to  the  point  of  shedding  their 
fine  clothes  and  enough  of  their  dignity  to  get  into  the 
game.    Some  can  not  play  football,  some  don't  care  for 
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baseball,  and  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  courts,  com- 
paratively few  can  play  tennis. 

The  movement  to  establish  the  game  of  basket  ball 
here  comes  in  opportunely.  It  will  open  up  another  field 
for  healthful  sport.  It  is  another  step  towards  a  healthy, 
clear-minded,  rich-blooded  student  body. 

Sometime  Ago  Judge  Montgomery,  Ex-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  gave  out  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr's.  Traitor  was  a  sorry  play. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Dixon  expressed  the  candid  opinion,  not 
that  Judge  Montgomery  was  a  poor  judge  of  good  litera- 
ture, but  that  he  was  a  sorry  man.  This  opinion  was 
couched,  however,  in  terms  much  less  gentle  than  this.  It 
was  stated  in  terms  most  pyrotechnic.  Among  other 
things,  Mr.  Dixon  said  that  hell  was  made  for  just  such 
folks  as  Judge  Montgomery.  Now,  did  he  mean  here  all 
lawyers  or  only  ex-judges?  Perhaps  it  was  the  critics  he 
meant;  or  was  it  only  misled  unfavorable  critics? 

Mr.  Dixon  lets  his  personal  feeling  enter  too  much  into 
the  discussion;  he  shows  that  he  is  prejudiced.  After 
declaring  that  hell  was  made  expressly  for  the  Judge  and 
his  like,  he  says  that  if  he  were  the  devil,  Judge  Mont- 
gomery should  not  have  "hell-room;"  he  should  burn  on  a 
brush-pile  outside.  Mr.  Dixon  spoke  this  in  the  heat  of 
anger.  He  would  not  deprive  the  Judge  of  what  admit- 
tedly is  his  by  rights— made  for  him  before  the  beginning 
of  time.  Besides,  if  he  would  he  couldn't,  Satan  would 
not  give  him  any  such  power,  for  he  was  once  an  avowed 
enemy  of  Satan — a  Baptist  preacher. 

Coincidently,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Dixon's  father  has 
expressed  the  fear  that  Thomas  himself  is  on  the  broad 
and  winding  way  that  leadeth  to  the  hot  hereafter.  Sup- 
pose the  fiery  Thomas  does,  by  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
or  otherwise,  reach  that  realm  of  everlasting  heated  atmos- 
phere. Wouldn't  it  be  just  like  the  devil  to  forget  all 
about  the  friendly  relation  that  now  exists,  remember  the 
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old  grudge  and  consign  the  one-time  Reverend  Thomas 
himself  to  the  outside  brushpile  with  the  one-time  judge 
and  critic?  And  wouldn't  that  be  a  rare  kicking  up  of  hot 
coals? 

A  Recent  Issue  of  a  leading  college  daily  condemns 
in  harsh  terms  some  men  who  sat  mute  on  the  bleachers 
during  a  game  of  football.  Did  the  action  of  these  men 
really  merit  such  condemnation?  I  think  not.  Two  thirds 
of  the  "rooting"  done  by  college  men  today  is  unneces- 
sary; and  part  of  it  is  positively  harmful. 

The  main  purpose  of  ''rooting"  is  to  encourage  the 
team.  This  is  a  laudable  purpose.  The  men  who  make 
the  team  do  so  by  long,  hard  work.  They  deserve  encour- 
agement, certainly.  And  "rooting"  is,  without  a  doubt,  a 
good  way  to  encourage  and  inspire  them.  But  we  carry 
it  to  excess.  A  moderate  amount  of  rooting  would  serve 
the  purpose  just  as  well— no  doubt  much  better.  A  good 
strong,  round  yell  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  game, 
and  a  dignified  silence  between,  broken  only  occasionally 
by  a  good  song  or  yell,  would  be  more  effective  than  our 
present  method.  It  does  not  require  a  continual  jabbering 
of  yells  to  let  the  team  know  of  the  student's  support. 
Silence  is  often  more  impressive  than  noise;  often  more 
expressive  than  words.  Besides,  it  gives  the  men  who  are 
not  playing  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  game  and  to  appreciate 
the  good  plays. 

Another  purpose  of  "rooting"  is  to  display  college 
spirit;  to  give  public  expression  to  college  patriotism.  Here 
again  moderation  is  much  preferred.  A  few  good  songs 
and  yells,  with  plenty  of  reserve  force  showing,  is  much 
better  than  an  incoherent  stream  of  noise  which  flows  till 
the  source  is  exhausted.  Individual  shouting  and  gibing 
at  the  opposite  side  is  not  only  useless  but  ought  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  college  men. 

We  ought  to  show  our  college  spirit;  we  ought  to 
applaud  and  encourage  the  teams,  for  they  deserve  it,  but 
there  is  no  call  for  us  to  sacrifice  our  comfort,  our  common 
sense  and  our  good  manners. 
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A  BOHEMIAN  PROPOSITION 

Supposing  we  were  deprived  of  Fitz,  a  few  of  the 
faculty,  Kluttz's  graphophone,  and  Doc  himself,  it  is 
indeed  hard  to  conceive  in  what  possible  manner  we  could 
amuse  ourselves.  Fan-tan  and  poker  are  tiresome 
although  they  are  spiced  up  by  their  necessary  secrecy. 
The  side-lines  are  chilly,  besides  obligating,  one  to 
undergo  the  extra  exertion  of  yelling.  Blow-outs  are  too 
strenuous  in  their  consequent  intestinal  action;  blacking 
can  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  comparative  few;  and  even  going 
on  class,  that  apotheosis  of  amusements,  has  become  to 
upper  classmen  a  mere  matter  of  routine.  So  by  a  pro- 
cess of  elimination  of  present  conditions  we  are  forced 
back  on  the  aforenamed  gentlemen,  the  graphophone 
and  Doc.  The  law  class  shows  a  tendency  to  object  to 
being  pitted  against  a  professional  in  their  moot  court 
arguments;  Kluttz  &  Co.  have  absolutely  refused  to  buy 
new  records;  and  Dr.  Kluttz  himself,  as  well  as  his  able 
assistant  Stroup,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  little  too  uniformly 
original.  Then,  with  such  prospects  of  sty-gian  dreariness 
before  us,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  are  we  to  do?  It  is  a 
question  demanding  immediate  and  drastic  consideration 
from  every  live  man  in  college,  and  as  one  to  whom  life  is 
a  series  of  more  or  less  amusing  experiences  I  venture 
the  following:  Let  us,  we  of  the  non-Y.  M.  C.  A.  type, 
we  of  the  bohemian  element  if  you  please,  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  henceforth  make  it  our  special  duty,  privilege, 
and  pleasure,  to  daily  shock  some  of  the  moral  spirits  of 
this  institution;  to  show  that  despite  certain  prevalent 
philosophy  we  hold  it  better  to  live  than  to  exist;  better 
an  occasional  debauch  with  a  new  sensation  than  a  race- 
horse training  on  daily  bread,  water  and  beef  stake;  better 
the  vulgarest  realism  than  any  flight  in  vaperous  non- 
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existents.  I  do  not  suggest  this  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  college,  far  from  it,  for  being  myself  a  highly 
evoluted  specimen  of  genus  know  I  have  long  since  passed 
that  barbarian  state  of  unselfishness.  I  merely  suggest 
this  for  the  choice  spirits  of  our  community  lest  they, 
rather  than  exert  their  creative  ability,  succumb  to  the 
prospective  ennui  and  themselves  become  moral. 

Everytime  there  is  a  continuous  report  in  the  chapel, 
a  big  crowd  of  students  gather  around  the  windows  on 
the  outside  to  listen.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
grossly  wrong;  not  that  the  simple  act  of  dead  beating  for 
twenty-five  cents  is  grossly  wrong,  but  what  this  dead 
beating  signifies.  No  one  used  to  call  us  down  when  as 
little  kids  we  peeped  through  a  knot  hole  at  a  ball  game, 
because  then  we  were  too  small  to  know  better.  No  one 
objects  now  when  the  factory  boys  of  the  village  come 
up  at  night  and  peep  through  the  windows  at  a  star  course 
performance,  nor  do  they  object  to  Bill  McDade  and 
Henry  doing  the  same  thing.  But  when  students  at  a 
University  can  maintain  their  self-respect  and  listen  to 
a  continuous  report  without  paying  for  it,  I  contend  that 
there  is  something  wrong  internally.  It  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  little  straws  that  is  showing  the  way  the  wind 
of  honesty  is  blowing  in  their  conscience.  A  few  who  "just 
drop  by  for  a  minute"  as  they  pass  are  probably  thought- 
less, but  the  many  who  stay  through  the  whole  report  are 
taking  for  nothing  something  that  costs  money;  they  are 
stealing  a  quarter,  and  it  dqes  not  become  well  a  student 
of  this  University  to  be  a  thief. 

Why  is  this  an  age  of  crystallization  in  character 
types?  Why  are  all  the  negroes  in  our  literature  shiny, 
coal-black  fellows  with  enormous  feet  and  lips,  who  show 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  and  cry  "Fo  de  Lord"  and 
"Massa"  at  every  other  breath?  Why  are  all  our  young 
men  in  literature  steel  eyed,  firm-chinned,  clean  featured, 
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automobilists?  Why  are  all  the  girls  in  our  literature 
typical  "christy"  girls?  It  must  be  because  so  few  of  us 
can  see  with  clear  vision  what  takes  place  around  us,  that 
the  majority  of  us  write  about  things  of  which  we  know 
little.  Few  of  us  are  content  to  relate  truthfully  and 
naturally  what  takes  place  around  us.  We  exaggerate, 
for  the  sake  of  tone  and  effect  and  casting  truth  from  us 
make  of  our  literature,  especially  our  short  story  litera- 
ture, an  artificial  exaggeration  of  real  life. 

On  page  144  of  the  University  catalogue,  1908,  we 
find  the  following  about  the  Bynum  Gymnasium: 

"A  thorough  physical  examination  of  each  student  is 
made  in  the  fall  and  in  case  students  desire  it,  another  in 
the  spring.  The  measurements  are  indicated  in  a  Pres- 
cription of  exercise  pamphlet,  and  are  furnished  the 
students  free  of  charge  in  the  fall  term.  This  book  con- 
tains directions  for  the  developing  of  eveiy  part  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  suggestions  on  hygiene  and  personal  care 
of  the  body;  it  is  free  from  technicalities  and  confusing 
terms.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
physical  examination,  since  it  enables  the  student  to  work 
intelligently  and  to  economize  his  time. ' ' 

The  writer  is  a  junior  in  college  and  to  his  certain 
knowledge  the  above  has  appeared  in  the  catalogue 
every  year  since  he  has  been  here.  He  has  been  going 
in  the  gymnasium  regularly  during  this  time  and  hasn't 
seen  this  pamphlet  yet. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  students  who  go  in  the 
gymnasium  daily,  and  who  need  to  develop  some  particu- 
lar part  of  their  body.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  very 
much  time  to  spend  in  there  and  they  could  economize 
it  very  well  and  more  intelligently  if  this  pamphlet  were 
issued. 

As  this  appears  in  the  catalogne  each  year  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  put  into  practice  as  it  would  do  a  great 
amount  of  good. 
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THE   HONOR  SYSTEM   IN  ATHLETICS 

We  have  here  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
what  is  known  as  the  honor  system.  It  is  a  thing  which 
we  cherish  and  are  proud  of.  It  has  been  tried  in  the 
class  room  and  in  the  examination  room,  and  it  has 
worked  well.  It  has  been  tried  on  the  campus  and  in 
our  dealings  with  one  another,  and  it  has  worked  well. 
In  every  affair  of  student  participation  in  which  the 
honor  system  has  been  fairly  and  squarely  put  up  to  the 
students,  it  has  been  found  to  work  well.  Why  then  has 
it  not  worked  in  our  athletics?  We  say  in  all  seriousness 
that  in  athletics  the  honor  system  has  not  been  fairly  and 
squarely  put  up  to  the  students. 

Every  candidate  for  any  varsity  team  is  required  to 
sign  a  written  statement  that  he  is  eligible  under  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Athletic  Committee.  That  is  all 
well  and  good,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
honor  system.  What  the  honor  system  does  not  tolerate 
is  the  petty  system  of  investigation  of  each  man's  record. 
Case  after  case  is  known  of  our  Athletes  being  called  up 
to  answer  unfounded  suspicions  or  charges  which  have 
been  unearthed  after  undue  effort.  If,  as  has  happened 
at  times,  the  charge  is  found  to  be  true,  it  nevertheless 
is  to  be  laid  at  the  Faculty's  door  that  they  themselves 
have  so  cheapened  the  value  of  a  man's  word  that  he 
feels  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  a  mere  formality. 

When  the  honor  system  is  put  fairly  and  squarely  up 
to  the  students  in  athletics,  it  will  work  well. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:— I  have  been  told  that  you  some- 
times read  letters  from  intelligent  and  unpresumptuous 
persons.  I  am  possessed  of  intelligence  to  a  certain 
extent, — don't  ask  to  what  extent,  please, — but  shall  check 
on  my  presumption  sufficiently  to  beg  you  f o**  a  tiny  atom 
of  sympathy.  Listen,  Mr.  Editor,  to  this  plea  from  a 
phonograph  which  is  tired  of  receiving  records  of  babel- 
like sounds.     I  live  in  the  North  Entrance  of  the  Old 
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West  Building1,  and  sometimes  get  some  education  there 
and  elsewhere,  but  mostly  there.  But  0.  Mr.  Editor! 
how  can  I  learn  the  structure,  habits  and  family  ties  of 
the  Greek  verbs  when  the  noise  is  so  deafening  that  my 
A.  A.  Kluttz  one  dollar  alarm  clock  sounds  as  low  and 
sweet  as  the  tones  from  the  bell  of  the  little  church 
around  the  corner. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a  fat  little  professor  of  History 
who  stamps  past  my  door  to  his  class-room  on  the  next 
floor  about  137J  times  every  day  and  everytime  he  runs 
up  the  steps,  I  have  to  pinch  myself  to  make  sure  that  it 
isn't  a  horse  on  stilts.  Then  there  is  a  nefarious,  unclean, 
ill-looking,  ill-smelling,  and  above  all,  ill-sounding  aggre- 
gation of  "First  Year  Academic  Students"  that  plays 
foot-ball  in  the  hall,  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  several 
class-rooms  in  the  building. 

To  show  you  the  very  depth  of  my  misery.  I  shall 
next  discover  to  your  senses  the  thing  which,  more  than 
all  others  is  slowly  driving  me  toward  suicide.  There  is  a 
German  class  in  a  loud  voice  not  many  doors  from  mine. 

How  can  anybody  expect  me  ever  to  trace  the  path  of 
the  Cranial  Nerve  in  the  dog-fish,  or  learn  to  conjugate 
"conteor"? 

Miserably  yours, 

A  Young  Student. 
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SKETCHES 

"You  see  there  are  two  distinctly  different  types  of 
mind"  the  professor  of  Psychology  was  saying.  "There 
is  the  theological  type  and  the  scientific  type.  1  confess  I 
am  of  the  theological  type. 

"The  scientific  type  of  mind  deals  largely  with  the 
actual  facts  as  they  are"  he  continued.  "It  takes  the  fact 
and,  without  any  theoretical  reasoning,  builds  up  to  its 
conclusion.  It  takes  an  apple,  converts  it  into  cider;  con- 
verts that  into  brandy;  converts  that  into  drunkenness, 
and  converts  that  into  depravity  by  a  simple  succession  of 
events." 

"I  object  to  the  fourth  step,"  interrupted  a  dissentious 
student.  "Brandy  is  a  substance;  drunkenness  a  condi- 
tion.   You  can't  transform  a  substance  into  a  condition." 

The  professor  finding  himself  up  a  tree  and  not  hav- 
ing a  faulty  analogy  to  draw  in  support  of  his  position, 
resorted  to  that  ancient  method  of  psychologists  of  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  the  contentious  one. 

"Well,"  he  drawled,  addressing  the  offender,  "I  con- 
fess I  don't  know  much  about  the  scientific  way  of  getting 
drunk.     Suppose  you  tell  us." 

The  ripple  that  always  runs  through  a  class  when  a 
member  gets  "butted"  was  heard.  The  triumphant  pro- 
fessor was  just  about  to  continue  his  lecture  when  another 
dissenter  interrupted: 

"Professor,  will  you  tell  us  the  theological  way  to  get 
drunk?" 

After  the  hubub  had  somewhat  subsided  the  Par- 
son, who  happened  to  be  present,  murmered  gently, 
"Peruna."—  J. 
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We  are  all  maniacs  about  some  things.  I  am  a  man- 
iac on  the  subject  of  chewing  tobacco.  I  have  friends 
who  are  maniacs  on  debating,  fly-paper,  beef -hash,  base- 
ball, and  other  allied  subjects.  Any  one  of  us  could,  with 
credit,  occupy  a  chair  in  an  insane  asylum  on  our  particu- 
lar subjects.  But  of  us  all  the  most  ardent  maniac  is  he 
whose  every  thought  is  diamond-shaped  and  centerfiield- 
ward.  He  plays  baseball  in  the  evening,  reads  Sporting 
News  and  Spaulding's  Official  Baseball  Guide  after  sup- 
per, and,  after  a  preliminary  batting  practice,  goes  to 
bed  at  ten  to  cultivate  his  batting  eye.  He  knows  that  he 
is  as  good  on  flies  as  a  spider  web,  but  he  can't  hit  me 
when  he  is  mad. 

Last  night  he  came  into  my  room  to  get  his  nightly 
batting  practice.  He  tied  my  comb  and  tooth  brush  to- 
gether and  entitled  the  result  a  bat.  He  dislocated  his 
hip,  bowed  his  back,  choked  his  bat  for  the  "hit  an  run" 
signal,  and  I  began  to  take  notice.  He  swung  heavily, 
landed  my  tooth  brush  square  in  the  slop  jar  in  left  field, 
and  would  have  made  his  room  safe  if  I  had  not  put  a 
short  stop  to  his  forward  movements.  Being  umpire  by 
default,  I  ruled  him  out  of  the  game  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  gentlemau  or  baseball  player.— W.  L.  L. 

A  gentlemanly  spo't  from  Ca'lina, 
No  judge  of  good  lickerh  was  finah, 

When  offered  some  rye 

With  a  tear  in  his  eye 
Said,  "since  it  aint  co'n  I  decline,  ah!" 

THE  AFFABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

I  was  standing  at  the  street  corner  in  front  of  the 
Guilford  Hotel  when  a  young  man  sauntered  up  to  the 
hotel  and  stopped  leisurely,  facing  the  street  with  his 
back  towards  the  large  plate  glass  front  of  the  building. 
He  was  one  of  those  affable  persons  who  place  themselves 
upon  a  basis  of  friendly  familiarity  with  everybody  in  a 
smiling,    charming    manner.       He    was    a    full-fledged 
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member  of  the  "Buttinsky  Club,"  a  member  in 
good  standing;  he  would  rush  in  where  angels — were 
crowded  out.  He  "shone"  in  loitering  about  the  hotel  and 
mingling  with  important  guests.  But  he  outdid  himself 
when  he  was  among  the  ladies.  His  success  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  couldn't  be  squelched;  he  could  be  "knocked 
down  and  dragged  out"  before  he  could  take  a  hint. 

As  he  stood  there  against  the  hotel  he  was  gracious 
and  smiled  assuringly  to  the  passers-by. 

He  glanced  ahead  and  saw  coming  down  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  one  of  the  most  popular  young  ladies 
of  the  town.  As  she  came  opposite  the  hotel  she  cast  a 
casual  glance  across  the  street,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
bowed  slightly  but  unmistakably,  and  smiled.  The  affa- 
ble young  man's  hand  flew  to  his  hat,  he  bowed  low  and 
smiled  his  rarest  smile. 

Just  inside  the  hotel  at  the  window  behind  the  young 
man  stood,  visible  to  the  passers-by  on  the  street,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  young  lady.  As  I  glanced  from 
across  the  street  to  the  window  I  saw  him  gallantly  and 
gracefully  raise  his  hat. 

But  the  affable  young  man,  in  high  spirits,  went 
straightway  into  the  hotel  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  young 
lady,  asking  if  he  "might  have  the  pleasure  of  calling."— 
W.  W.  M. 

LIMERICK 

A  man  one  night  on  a  drunk 
Went  to  bed  on  the  lid  of  his  trunk, 

Some  two  feet  of  skin, 

He  removed  from  his  shin 
And  a  fiat-iron  hit  him  ker-plunk. 

ROBBED   OF   ITS   GLORY 

Mandy  had  just  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  wash- 
ing between  Christmas,  that  is  between  the  new  Christ- 
mas on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  and  the  old  on  what 
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is  now  the  twelfth  of  January.  Her  superstitious  nature 
would  never  have  permitted  her  to  do  it  except  that  she 
had  forgotten.  Well,  according  to  contract  one  of  her 
cousins  had  died.  Of  course  he  had,  for  doesn't  the  sign 
say  that  washing  between  the  Ghristmases  will  bring  a 
death  in  the  family? 

"Is  you  goin'  to  de  funeral?"  asked  Abe  on  the  day 
of  the  burial. 

"Naw,"  replied  Mandy  with  some  irritation.  "I 
couldn't  take  no  pleaeure  in  no  funeral  knowin'  as  how  I 
had  brought  it  on." — J.  T.  J. 

"SWUNK  UP" 

Augustus  LaFayette  Riley  and  John  Calvin  Brown  are 
as  different  from  each  other  as  ever  it  was  possible  for 
two  men  to  be.  Riley  is  a  little,  low  man  who  tips  the 
scales  at  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  He  has  a  florid 
complexion,  light-red  hair,  and  sunken  features.  His 
eyes  are  blue  and  slightly  "squinted"  and  his  voice  is  high- 
toned,  penetrating,  and  of  a  peculiar  tone.  Brown,  his 
antithesis,  is  a  man  of  unusual  height  and  weighs  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  He  is  dark 
complexioned,  has  black  hair,  and  very  full  features  with 
protruding  eyes.  He  has  a  deep  base  voice,  not  out  of  the 
ordinary.  When  together,  the  two  men  appear  to  be 
human  freaks,  so  great  is  the  contrast.  They  would  cor- 
respond to  some  degree  to  the  "Tom  Thumb"  and  "Fat 
Man"  of  circus  renown. 

One  Friday  night  on  the  thirteenth  of  February  of 
Leap  Year  Brown  was  at  Selma,  North  Carolina.  He 
meant  to  leave  early  next  morning  on  the  train  and  cau- 
tioned Sam,  the  darkey  boy  at  the  hotel,  to  wake  him  up 
in  time  to  get  off.  Now,  that  day  when  he  came  in  he 
found  that  little  hotel— for  that  was  several  years  ago 
when  there  was  there  only  one  hotel— filled.  But  there 
was  one  room  which  was  seldom  used,  number  thirteen. 
Nobody  would  take  the  room  if  there  was  any  other  avail- 
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able.  But  Brown  was  not  at  all  superstitious  and  took  the 
room  without  delay.  Sam  had  no  use  for  the  room,  and 
the  guest  who  occupied  thirteen  was  sadly  neglected  by 
the  boy.  But  that  night  after  supper  Brown  said  to  the 
darkey: 

"Sam,  if  you  fail  to  wake  me  in  the  morning  at  six 
o'clock  I'll  break  your  head." 

The  towering  form  of  Brown  seemed  to  convince  Sam 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  comply  with  the  demand  than 
not.  "Yesair,  I  will,  but  I  don't  likes  to  fool  wid  thir- 
teen." 

Brown  went  to  his  room.  He  sat  down  and  began  to 
plan  out  his  programme  for  the  next  day,  for  he  was  on  a 
political  tour  and  had  two  engagements  for  the  next  day. 
It  was  after  eleven  when  he  got  ready  to  go  to  bed,  but 
he  didn't  go  to  bed. 

*  'I'm  afraid  that  boy  will  fail  to  wake  me  in  time  for 
the  six-thirty  train.  I  just  believe  I'll  take  the  twelve-ten 
tonight  and  not  run  the  risk  of  getting  left,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

When  the  train  came  in  Brown  was  at  the  station. 
As  he  boarded  the  train  Riley,  his  antithesis,  got  off. 

"Hello  Gus,"  said  Brown,  his  friend.  "Going  to  the 
hotel?  Well,  I  just  left  a  warm  bed.  Go  up  and  use  my 
room;  it's  number  thirteen,  but  I  reckon  the  thirteen 
won't  bother  you." 

Riley  made  his  way  to  the  silent  hotel  and  found 
Brown's  room,  and  proceeded  to  finish  out  the  night.  No 
one  knew  of  his  entrance,  whatever,  or  of  the  interchange 
of  guests. 

Next  morning  promptly  at  six  o'clock  Sam  went  up 
to  thirteen  to  wake  Brown  as  he  had  promised.  He 
knocked  but  received  no  reply.  He  entered  the  room  and 
raising  his  voice  said: 

"Didn't  the  gentleman  wan'ter  git  up  at  six  er'clock?" 
At  the  same  time  time  Sam  struck  a  match  to  light  the 
lamp. 

Reiley  had  his  head  under  the  cover  when  Sam  came 
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in,  but  being  a  light  sleeper  he  was  awake  by  the  time 
the  darkey  struck  the  match.  He  didn't  understand 
about  the  arrangement  the  darkey  had  made  with  Brown 
the  night  before,  so  he  stuck  out  his  head  and  shoulders 
from  under  the  cover  and  said  in  his  sharp,  high-toned 
voice. 

"Boy,  what  did  you  wake  me  up  for?" 

Sam  turned  around,  holding  the  lighted  match  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  the  man  in  the  bed.  Without  waiting 
to  answer  he  made  for  the  door,  and  went  down  the  steps 
two  and  three  at  a  time.  He  ran  to  the  proprietor  and 
gasped: 

"De  man— man— in-in-thirtee-n;  he  done  swunk  up!" 
— W.  W.  M. 
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INDIFFERENCE 


O.  J.  Coffin. 


Dat  gal  o'  mine  she's  got  me  gwine 
En  I  caint  leave  'er  erlone; 

She  don'  git  mad,  en  she  don'  git  glad 
En  I  don'  know  w'y  she  don'. 

Ef  she  got  mad  en  kicked  up  bad 

I'd  leave  'er  be,  I  know, 
En  ef  she'd  smile,  I'd  go  ten  mile — 

'Bout  wunst  er  twice;  no  mo. 

But  'er  moufs  shet;  'aint  opened  yet 

En  I  don'  know  what  tuh  do 
I  caint  do  nuffin,  but  knock  der  stuffin 
Outin  'er,  en  I  don'  wan'  to. 
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EXCHANGES 


In  beginning  our  work  as  exchange  editors,  we  shall 
make  no  apologies  for  the  lack  of  excellence  which  shall 
be  wretchedly  apparent  in  the  exchange  department.  As 
to  our  policies,  we  have  none.  We  shall  be  original  only 
in  the  fact  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  be.  But  if  we 
have  no  definite  policy  to  pursue,  we  at  least  take  the 
initial  plunge  into  the  work  of  the  coming  year  with  a 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  not  original  at  all — it  is  simply 
to  try  to  co-operate  with  the  editors  of  this  department  in 
the  different  magazines  of  our  editorial  acquaintance  in 
attempting  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  college  magazine. 
And  we  take  it  that  in  pointing  out  what  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  excellencies  and  faults  of  the  different 
magazines,  we  shall  be  doing  something  toward  this  end. 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  what  a  college 
magazine  ought  to  be,  but  whatever  else  it  is,  the  good 
magazine  is  interesting.  And  in  taking  up  the  work  of 
criticising  our  neighborly  friends  and  friendly  neighbors, 
we  shall  go  at  it  not  as  a  literary  connoisseur,  nor  as  an 
experienced  technical  critic  but  as  an  average  reader  who 
loves  an  interesting  article  or  story.  It  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  average  reader  that  we  shall  apply  the 
magnifying  glass  to  our  exchanges. 

Very  few  exchanges  have  come  to  our  sanctum  as 
yet — only  five  or  six.  Among  these  the  Davidson  College 
Magazine,  the  Trinity  Archive,  and  the  Red  and  White, 
are  the  first  we  pick  up. 

The  Davidson  book  puts  its  best  foot  forward.  The 
appearance  and  get-up  of  this  magazine  is  good,  and  the 
arrangement  of  material  excellent.      On  the  whole,  the 
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Davidson  boys  show  their  Presbyterian  matter-of-fact- 
ness  and  seriousness  in  their  writing.  They  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  things  not  humorous,  only  one  story, 
"The  Poet,"  having  even  a  tiny  vein  of  humour.  Their 
verse  is  not  of  the  kind  that  is  popular  today — that  is,  the 
burlesque,  the  clever  quip,  the  burst  of  wit,  hiding  a 
single  jewel  of  philosophic  truth.  "The  Philosopher's 
Stone"  is  a  relief  in  the  way  of  a  short  story.  It  is  a 
story  of  an  old  alchemist  one  of  those  impossible  stories 
that  interests  us  occasionally,  partly  from  its  own 
excellence,  partly  from  its  contrast  to  the  train  loads  of 
stuff  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  type  with  which 
we  average  readers  have  been  gorged.  "Isaac  Erwin 
Avery:  A  Study"  is  worthy  of  a  man's  careful  perusal. 
To  conclude,  we  think  the  editors  at  our  neighboring 
college,  Davidson,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  first 
issue,  in  spite  of  the  few  faults  which  have  crept  into 
their  magazine,  but  if  they  could  thread  a  little  more  of 
the  Cavalier's  humour  into  the  fabric  of  their  Roundhead 
Severity,  it  would  work  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of 
their  publication. 

We  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  October  issue  of  the 
Trinity  Archive.  It  is  the  most  merry-sided  exchange 
we  have  received,  and  each  phase  of  it  is  well  developed. 
We  are  struck  with  the  happy  blending  of  the  light 
material  with  that  which  is  not  heavy,  but  heavier.  The 
result  is  a  well  rounded  product.  The  two  pieces  of 
verse,  "Since  Remus  Gon,"  and  "The  Eternal  Feminine" 
are  simply  fine;  the  pathos  in  the  former  and  the  humor 
in  the  latter,  just  "get"  us.  "They  touch  the  spot",  as 
we  once  heard  a  certain  professor  say  of  a  Coca-Cola. 
Neither  poem  is  superior  to  the  other,  but  we  confess  a 
weakness  for  the  negro  dialect  used  in  "Since  Remus 
Gon'."  Since  it  is  the  only  distinctly  Southern  type  of 
literature  that  we  have,  first  created  by  Irwin  Russell  and 
later  perfected  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  let  us  urge  the 
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Southern  College  Magazines  to  give  us  as  much  good 
"copy"  in  this  dialect  as  possible.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  the  Southern  students  lead  in  this,  their  own  type  of 
literature. 

The  "Red  and  White"  puzzles  us.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  say  about  it.  It  is  very,  very  different  from  all 
our  other  exchanges  in  that  it  is  not  purely  literary,  and 
not  purely  newspapery,  but  is  a  hybrid,  a  half-breed.  So 
its  shortcomings  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  due  to 
its  strange  connectin  with  the  Athletic  Association  of  its 
college,  we  should  not  be  too  harsh  in  criticising,  for 
clearly  we  cannot  judge  the  "Red  and  White"  by  ordinary 
Magazine  standards.  We  should  suggest  the  creation  of 
a  sketch  department,  and  the  insertion  of  more  short 
stories.  A  good  sketch  department  puts  life  into  any 
Magazine,  and  the  Short  Story  is  the  "guiding  star"  of 
our  editorial  existence. 

We  send  this  in  to  the  printers  with  our  heartiest, 
best  wishes  to  our  fellow  editors  of  this  department  for 
a  successful  year,  and  a  plea  that  our  criticism  be  fair  and 
impartial. 
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ALUMNI 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Alumni  Department  of  the 
Magazine  to  publish  any  matter  regarding  any  alumnus  of 
the  University  which  might  be  of  interest  either  to  the 
other  alumni,  to  the  faculty,  or  to  the  students.  As  broth- 
ers, we  are  all  interested  in  the  lot  of  our  brother,  whether 
he  be  attended  by  success  or  failure,  by  happiness  or  woe. 
The  editor  of  the  department,  therefore,  solicits  and  will 
gladly  publish  any  note  or  information  of  interest  concern- 
ing an  alumnus,  and  will  be  personally  grateful  to  anyone 
who  will  furnish  him  with  such  information. 

We  publish  below  a  list  of  alumni  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  We  also  publish  an  account  of  the 
whereabouts  and  occupation  of  those  men  of  '08  whose 
names  did  not  appear  in  our  last  issue. 

ALUMNI  WHO  HAVE  DIED  DURING  THE  YEAR 


Eugene  Morehead  Armfield,  High  Point,  N.  C.  Born  Sept  25,1869. 
A.  B.  1888.     Banker,  Trustee,  and   Benefactor.    Died  Aug.  12,  1908. 

Henry  Marty n  Brearley,  Bishop ville,  S.  C.    Born A.  B. 

1855.    Presbyterian  Minister.     Died  Oct.  4,  1908. 

Fabius  Haywood  Busbee,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Born  March  4,  1848. 
A.  B.  1868.     Lawyer  and  Trustee.    Died  Aug.  27,  1908. 

Paul  Roderick  Dunn,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Born  April  3,  1887.  Student 
at  University  1905-1907.     Died  May  30,  1908. 

Darius  Eatman,  Oxford,  N.  C.  Born  Oct.  28,  1870.  A.  B.  1897. 
Teacher.    Died  July  17,  1908. 

Charles  Fetter,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  Born  Aug.  6.  1845.  A.  B. 
1868.    Episcopal  Minister.    Died  Sept.  28,  1908. 

Donnell  Gilliam,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  Born  Oct.  31,  1861.  Student  at 
University  1878-1880,  of  law  1880-1882.  Lawyer  and  State  Senator. 
Died  May  5,  1908. 

William  May  Hammond,  Thomasville,  Ga.  Born  Aug.  25,  1837. 
A.  B.  1858.  Lawyer  and  Member  of  General  Assembly.  Died  March 
8   1908 

Peter  Evans  Hines,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Born  July  28,  1828.  A.  B. 
1849,  A.  M.  1852.     Physician.    Died  Aug.  14,  1908. 
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Herbert  Shields  Hyman,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.  Born  March  2, 
1862.  Student  at  University  1877-1878.  Merchant.    Died  Oct.  25,  1907. 

Thomas  J.  Johns,  Auburn,  N.  C.  Born  April  20,  1843.  Student 
at  University  1859-1861.  Chairman  Wake  Co.  Board  of  Education. 
Died  Jan.  17,  1908. 

Edward  Clemmons  McEachern,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Born  June  11, 
1880.  Student  at  University  1895-1897,  of  medicine  1897-1899.  Physi- 
cian.   Died  Aug.  17,  1908. 

Robert  Rodwell  Palmer,  Warrenton,  N.  C.  Born  July  1,  1885. 
Student  at  University  1903-1904  and  spring  of  1907.  Pharmacist.  Died 
Dec.  8,  1907. 

Samuel  Legerwood  Patterson,  Yadkin  Valley,  N.  C.  Born  March 
6,  1850.  Student  at  University  1867-1868.  Farmer,  State  Senator, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.    Died  Sept.  14,  1908. 

Samuel  Garland  Ryan,  Raleigh.N.  C.  Born  Feb.  23,1843.  Student 
at  University  1859-1861.    Lawyer.    Died  Aug.  30,  1908. 

Hildreth  Hosea  Smith,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Born  1820.  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  University  1856-1868.    Died  Sept.  28,  1908. 

Levi  M.  Sutton,  Kinston,  N.  C.  Born  April  15,  1889.  Student  at 
University  1906-1907.    Died  May  30,  1908. 

Ernest  Augustus  Thies,  Concord,  N.  C.  Born  1868.  Student  at 
University  1887-1888.    Mining  Engineer.    Died  Aug.  11,  1908. 

Isaac  Newton  Tillett,  Camden  County,  N.  C.  Born  Feb.  27, 1835. 
A.  B.  1857.    Teacher  and  Lawyer.    Died  Nov.  6,  ld07. 

CLASS  OF  1908 


O.  O.  Cole  has  a  position  with  the  Fairmount  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

H.  B.  Connor,  is  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  Iron 
and  Railroad  Co. 

Miss  Dammeron  is  teaching  at  the  Normal. 

F.  B.  Hendrix  is  at  home,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

J.  M.  Hines  holds  a  position  in  his  father's  ice  factory,  Rocky 
Mount,  North  Carolina. 

L.  L.  Hobbs  is  at  home,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

D.  Z.  Newton  is  teaching  at  Seven  Springs,  N.  C. 

E.  O.  Randolph  has  a  position  in  the  Lenoir  College  faculty,  Hick- 
ory, N.  C. 

S.  Singletory  is  teaching  at  Clarkton,  N.  C. 
B.  B.  Vinson  is  teaching  at  Vaughn's,  N.  C. 
M.  M.  Williams  is  at  home,  Rose  Hill,  N.  C. 
P.  M.  Williams  is  teaching  at  Wallace,  N.  C. 
Wortham  Wyatt  is  teaching  at  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
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WORMWOOD 


By  S.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Soft,  pulsing  music  in  the  air, 
Sweet  fragrance  of  the  summer  night, 
Our  wild  embrace,  your  falling  hair- 
Anil  this  we  called  love's  pure  delight. 

Your  eyes  pleading  into  my  eyes, — 
Did  stars  seem  clearer  there  above, — 
Dumb,  clinging  lips  the  heart's  replies— 
And  this  we  called  God's  boon  of  love. 

A  love  that  called  for  touch  of  lips, 
A  love  that  called  tor  olasp  of  hand — 
Tell  me,  ye  who  have  launched  your  ships, 
Why  find  they  not  the  Mystic  Land? 


THE  TRUSTEES  AND  THE  STUDENT  VIEW-POINT 


J.  Kenyon  Wilson,  '05 

In  all  sorts  of  government,  whether  it  be  of  the  state 
or  the  school,  every  branch  of  the  administrative  body 
should  conform  to  the  principle  on  which  the  institution 
rests. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  bears  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  State  University,  as  such,  founded  in 
the  United  States.  The  men  who  framed  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  our  State  in  December  1776  saw,  in  that  first 
year  of  independence,  that  democratic  government  must 
mean  education  of  the  people  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
Though  the  country  was  then  rent  by  terrible  war,  that 
first  organic  law  of  our  State  provided  that  "all  useful 
learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or 
more  Universities."  In  1789  the  General  Assembly,  car- 
rying out  the  idea  in  the  constitutional  provision,  char- 
tered the  University  as  an  "endeavor  to  fit  the  rising 
generation  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties 
of  life."  Youth,  they  felt,  must  be  taught  lessons  in  self 
government. 

As  this  was  the  motive  that  established  the  institu- 
tion, so  it  has  been  the  one  that  has  controlled  its  history. 
The  little  University  community  in  Chapel  Hill  must  be 
self  governing,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  government  in 
whose  affairs  its  members  will  soon  act  a  leading  part.  To 
this  end  the  trustees  and  the  faculty  have  left  a  large 
management  of  University  affairs  to  student  hands.  The 
good  such  a  course  has  accomplished  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  been  a  part  of  this  little  commu- 
nity and  have  given  some  thought  or  study  to  the  under- 
lying character  of  University  life.     It  was  the  inestimable 
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privilege  of  the  writer  to  spend  upwards  of  five  years  as 
a  student  in  Chapel  Hill.  Some  observation  of  things 
about  him  convince  him  that  student  action  is,  in  many- 
cases,  more  effective  than  faculty  supervision  or  trustees' 
rules.  As  instances  of  this  consider  the  evolution  within 
the  past  few  years  of  a  new  social  order,  or,  more  clearly 
perhaps,  the  position  of  the  Honor  System. 

To  those  best  acquainted  with  recent  student  prob- 
lems the  mere  mention  of  these  things  raises  very  definite 
ideas.  To  the  alumni  of  several  years,  to  the  trustees,  to 
the  public  they  may  need  to  be  explained.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  faculty  had  tried  and  failed,  admittedly 
failed  and  given  up  without  hope,  in  their  efforts  to  har- 
monize discordant  elements.  But  the  student  of  ten  years 
ago  is  astonished  to  learn  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  good  fellowship  among  all  elements  of  student 
society.  Who  has  done  the  work?  The  students  them- 
selves, self  government. 

What  does  the  Honor  System  mean?  Clean,  honest 
character  that  will  not  seek  to  cheat  on  examination  or  to 
bring  disgrace  on  the  institution.  No  one  believes  that 
faculty  espionage  could  prevent  these  things.  Does  any- 
one believe  that,  if  a  man  were  watched  to  see  that  he  did 
not  cheat  on  his  examinations,  he  would  consider  it  other- 
wise than  a  clever  trick  to  outwit  his  spy  and  get  his  in- 
formation from  the  inside  of  his  cuff?  Does  anyone 
believe  that  his  neighbor  would  report  him  to  the  spy  ? 
But  we  do  know  that  men  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility 
when  trust  is  reposed  in  them,  when  they  are  put  upon 
honor.  We  do  know  that  when  this  trust  is  reposed  in  a 
society  of  men,  who  feel  that  their  common  honor  is  at 
stake,  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  will  permit  another  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  them  all.  We  do  know  that  the  stu- 
dent body  has  its  own  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  breaches  of 
this  unwritten  law;  and  we  know  that  nine  men  out  of 
every  ten  will  report  to  this  tribunal  the  guilty  person. 
We  know  that  no  one  is  called  a  tale-bearer  for  doing  so, 
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any  more  than  he  who  reports  to  the  police  a  murderer  or 
a  thief. 

And  while  we  regret  that  the  time-worn  college  bar- 
barity—some call  it  prerogative — of  hazing  is  not  entirely 
gone  and  occasionally  breaks  forth  in  regrettable  manner, 
yet  we  do  know  that  such  a  public  sentiment  exists  in  our 
college  life  as  makes  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  this  cus- 
tom to  be  indulged  in  except  behind  the  cloak  of  darkness 
or  the  cowardly  mask.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  this 
sentiment  is  growing  stronger  each  year,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  it  will  accomplish  its  end. 

Who  is  it  that  has  accomplished  these  good  things? 
The  faculty?  The  trustees?  Self  government,  student 
government,  has  done  it;  and  it  has  done  many  other  good 
things.  As  the  mailed  hand  of  feudalism  and  of  auto- 
cracy was  displaced  by  republican  government,  just  so 
does  student  action  meet  existing  conditions  better  than 
faculty  action. 

This  is  not  a  sermon  for  anarchy;  though  it  is  said 
that  democracy  leads  to  anarchy.  I  am  not  preaching  an 
extreme.  I  frankly  admit— and  because  I  do  admit  it  am 
I  writing  at  all— that  there  must  be  some  division  of  func- 
tions between  student  body,  faculty  and  trustees.  But  I 
do  contend  that  as  the  student  is  closer  to  the  questions 
discussed  on  the  campus  than  either  the  professor  or  the 
trustee,  his  point  of  view  is  apt  to  be  nearer  the  truth. 
Even  if  it  is  not,  it  is  at  least  worth  a  hearing. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  some  in  high  places 
in  the  faculty  do  not  always  study  the  student  point  of 
view.  If  they  did  my  criticisms  would  be  avoided.  Many 
instances  of  this  could  be  noted.  One,  perhaps  the  poor- 
est, illustration  is  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  last 
commencement.  The  Senior  Class  appealed  to  the  faculty 
in  behalf  of  a  member  whom  the  class  felt  had  been 
wronged.  Without  passing  on  the  merits  of  a  controversy 
of  which  I  know  little,  I  do  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
student  point  of  view  was  not  given  the  respect  or  the 
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hearing  it  deserved.  This  was  not  because  of  any  hostil- 
ity; but  rather  because  of  a  lack  of  a  proper  understanding. 

Self  government  means  the  cultivation  of  ideas  of 
right.  It  means  that  men  come  to  look  thoroughly  into, 
to  study,  and  to  understand  the  questions  that  concern 
them.  It  may  be  said  that  students  are  but  boys,  and 
that  boys  are  inexperienced  and  have  poor  judgment. 
But  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  place  where 
sane  judgment,  cool  second  thought  and  accurate  reason- 
ing are  more  earnestly  taught  or  more  commonly  displayed 
than  on  the  campus  of  the  Orange  County  hill.  In  the 
short  time  the  writer  has  been  outside  the  old  stone  wall, 
in  what  we  call  the  world,  he  has  been  often  surprised  to 
observe  in  important  matters  rash  action  that  would  never 
have  been  taken  by  those  "boys/ '  The  University  stu- 
dent does  think.  He  thinks  sanely.  On  questions  that 
concern  college  life  he  thinks  best.  Because  the  faculty 
generally  recognize  this  fact  there  have  never  occurred 
the  breaches  between  faculty  and  student  body,  the  seces- 
sion of  whole  classes,  that  sometimes  mar  the  affairs  of 
some  other  institutions. 

Should  not  the  board  of  trustees  also  appreciate  fully 
this  student  point  of  view?  I  hardly  believe  anyone  will 
doubt  that  it  should.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  sug- 
gest a  means  to  this  end.  If  the  student  has  been  taught 
to  think,  does  think,  and  best  understands  contemporary 
student  problems,  would  not  the  counsel  of  the  young  grad- 
uate be  useful  to  the  trustees?  If  from  each  graduating 
class  there  were  chosen  a  man,  a  leader  in  college  life, 
who  had  spent  four  years  studying  University  manners, 
he  would  add  much  to  their  deliberations. 

When  some  student  question  is  now  presented  to  the 
board  its  members  view  it  through  the  spectacles  of  their 
own  college  days,  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the 
past;  or  else  they  rely  wholly  upon  the  faculty  for  advice. 
The  incident  of  last  commencement,  before  referred  to,  is 
an  illustration  of  this.    The  Senior  Class  appealed  from 
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the  faculty  decision  to  the  trustees.  They  respectfully 
heard  the  class  representative;  but  after  a  word  from  a 
faculty  member  they  voted  down,  by  almost  unanimous 
vote,  and  almost  without  discussion,  the  measure  his  class 
proposed.  The  student  point  of  view  was  never  appre- 
ciated. Probably  in  this  instance  the  decision  was  the 
right  one.  But  would  it  always  be  so?  If  on  the  board 
of  trustees  there  had  been  a  few  members  who  could 
really  have  appreciated  the  position  of  the  Senior  Class, 
its  plea  would  have  received  the  consideration  it  merited. 
If  the  trustees  are  to  deal  with  the  student  body  they 
should  understand  it. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  trustee  is  eight  years.  I 
submit  that  each  graduating  class  should  elect  from  its 
membership  one  man  to  the  board.  This,  in  a  few  years, 
would  insure  on  the  board  eight  members  who  could  really 
understand  many  questions  which  are  now  misunderstood. 
When  the  term  of  office  of  the  member  should  expire  he 
would  make  room  for  a  representative  from  the  class  eight 
years  below  him. 

This  could  be  legally  done.  The  State  Constitution, 
Art.  IX,  Section  6,  provides  that  "The  General  Assembly 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  election  of  trustees  of 
the  University."  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Uni- 
versity vs.  Mclver,  72  N.  C.  76,  construes  this  to  mean  that 
the  legislature  may  either  elect  them  itself  or  provide 
other  methods  of  election.  The  concurring  opinion  of 
Pearson,  C.  J.,  suggests  that  "an  election  by  the  Alumni 
of  the  University  could  be  tried, or  any  other  method  which 
might,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Assembly,  be  deemed 
expedient. ' '   (Page  91. ) 

The  writer  would  therefore  propose  that  a  bill  be  passed 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  provid- 
ing that  the  number  of  trustess  be  increased  one  a  year 
for  eight  years  and  that  the  new  one  be  elected  by  the 
graduating  class  of  that  year;  and  that  this  mode  of  elec- 
tion be  continued  as  a  fixed  policy.    This  is  proposed  for 
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the  consideration  of  students  and  faculty  alike.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  with  merit,  let  the  measure  be  agitated,  and 
let  the  University  men  in  the  legislature  of  1909  enact  it 
into  a  law. 

This  measure  has  been  somewhat  discussed  already. 
Let  it  be  more  so.  If  adopted,  the  board  of  trustees  will 
more  nearly  represent  and  more  thoroughly  understand 
student  problems  and  successful  University  administration. 
The  lessons  of  self  government  taught  on  the  campus  will 
more  greatly  benefit  the  University.  All  branches  of 
University  administration  will  more  nearly  conform  to  the 
principle  of  democracy  the  University  was  founded  to 
perpetuate. 


THE  CHASE 


By  Jambs  Sprunt 

Freed  from  the  lingering  chase,  in  devious  ways  upon  the 

swelling  tide 
Swiftly  the  Lilian  glides 
Through  hostile  shells  and  eager  foemen  past, 
The  lynx  eyed  p>i-jot  gazing  through  the  haze,  and  straining 

engines,  "fez"  hope  dawns  at  last" 

Now  falls  the  welcome  night  in  billows  deep  upon  white 

sands  below; 
While  signal  lamps  aglow, 
Seek  out  Fort  Fishers'  answering  gleams, 
The  blockade  runners  keen  delight,  Dear  Dixie's  land,  the 

haven  of  our  dreams. 


The  Confederate  Steamer  "Lilian"  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Newland  Maffitt,  and  laden  with  war  material  from  Bermuda  for 
Wilmington,  in  the  early  part  of  1864,  had  been  hard  pressed  all  day 
by  a  swift  Federal  cruiser  which  Maffitt  ultimately  baffled  by  using 
coal  dust  in  his  furnaces,  raising  a  dense  black  smoke,  under  cover  of 
which  he  closed  his  dampers  and  changed  his  course,  while  the  crusier 
continued  to  chase  the  trail  of  smoke.  Maffitt  then  drove  his  vessel  at 
full  speed  for  New  Inlet  Bar  and  on  the  rising  tide  in  the  haze  of  the 
early  evening  ran  a  gauntlet  of  fire  from  fourteen  blockaders  while 
coursing  down  the  beach  towards  Fort  Fisher.  A  welcome  darkness 
then  enveloped  the  little  fugitive.  A  signal  officer  called  Fort  Fishers' 
assistance  by  masked  lights,  and  as  the  Fort  responded,  it  also  opened 
fire  upon  Maffitt 's  pursuers  and  the  goal  was  won. 


THE  THREE  WOMEN 


Rosa  Naomi  Scott 


Persons  Represented: 
Mr.  Burke,  retired  financier. 

^S^UrnaliSt    Tracing  companions  of  the 
Doctor.  3  tfurKes. 

Miss  Burke,  daughter  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Miss  Abernathy,  fiancee  of  Doctor. 
Porter. 

Scene:  An  uncrowded  corner  of  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  station. 
At  left,  ticket  windows.  In  rear  the  huge  entrance,  through  which 
the  gate-exits  to  trains,  and  their  numbers  are  visible.  Time,  a  Sep- 
tember midnight.  An  electric  arc  light  in  the  center.  On  the  bare 
benches  are  seated  the  Doctor,  Watson  and  the  Westener  smoking  cigars. 
Each  has  a  suitcase  beside  him.  The  Westener,  a  stout  man  about 
fifty,  plainly  dressed,  except  a  damaging  red  tie,  is  examining  a  time 
table.  The  Doctor,  pale  and  abstracted  is  watching  the  entrance 
uneasily.  Watson,  an  attractive  blonde,  with  \the  long  lean  correct 
features  generally  termed  patrician,  lounges  indifferently  apart  from 
the  two.  Mr.  and  Miss  Burke  appear  on  left.  Mr.  Burke  is  the  alert 
American  business  type,  past  middle  life,  slightly  relaxed  under  opu- 
lence and  leisure.  Miss  Burke  is  very  young  and  exquisitely  gowned. 
Her  light  wrap  blowing  back  shows  her  dinner  bodice  and  dimpled, 
almost  infantile,  shoulders.  Her  pink  and  white  face  has  the  jrank 
appeal  of  a  child.  Throughout  the  scene  she  looks  at  the  doctor  covert- 
ly, and  her  gaiety  is  sometimes  strained.  As  Mr.  Burke  and  Miss 
Burke  advance  the  men  spring  to  their  feet. 

Miss  Burke.  {With  a  light  gaiety  that  breaks  the 
stiffness  of  the  moment).  So  we  have  come  to  say  good- 
bye—in cold  blood. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  in  three  minutes,  for  our  friends 
would  hold  on  to  us  after  the  theater,  and  Puss  has  to 
change  her  dress  for  that  one-ten  train. 

Watson.  We  have  been  waiting  for  an  hour  for  the 
final 
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Miss  Burke.  {Coloring,  but  holding  well  to  her  light- 
ness.) For  "we  can't  say — how— glad — we — are— to— have 
— met — you?"    If  you— ever — come— to— our — 

Doctor.  (Interrupting,  looking  directly  at  Miss 
Burke. )  After  a  month  in  the  Klondyke  and  the  comrade- 
ship of  rainy-day  skirts  and  shirt  waists — intimate  primal 
enjoyments—  (Abrupt  laughter  from  all.) 

Watson.  Oh  come  off, Doc!  That's  not  the  way.  That 
blessed  return  water  journey  when  we  discovered  Miss 
Burke  had  dinner  gowns.  (Bows  chivalrously  to  Miss 
Burke.    She  inclines  her  head,  laughing.) 

( The  Burkes  turn  to  the  Westerner. ) 

Doctor.  ( To  Watson. )  For  a  lean  six-foot  Yankee, 
Watson,  you  have  nerve  to  get  on  your  mediaeval  manners 
in  the  terminal  station.  It  reminds  me— what  I  am  etern- 
ally forgetting— that  you  write  verse.  (Eyes  him  suspic- 
iously. ) 

Westerner.  (Heartily,  to  Miss  Burke.)  This  over- 
land trail,  missing  every  connection  since  we  left  San 
Francisco,  tried  by  flood  and  fire  and  blizzard,  but  not  by 
feminine  tempers,  has  made  us  acquainted— 

Miss  Burke.  (Interrupting  charmingly. )  Of  course 
it  is  unspeakably  hard  for  all  of  you  to  say  good-bye  to  me! 
I  am  expecting  you  to  feel  it.  What  else  is  the  American 
girl  and  A meican chivalry  f  or?  Think  of  being  with  you  three 
months  and  not  making  you  miserable  when  I  leave!  (A 
peculiar  hint  in  the  silence,  or  the  straight  gaze  of  the  Doctor 
loosens  her  gaiety  like  the  falling  of  a  soft  mask.  She  looks 
at  the  doctor,  speaking  softly  and  impulsively.  We  shall 
never  forget,  as  traveling  companions  usually  do.  We 
shall  remember  always  and  be  glad — that  we  knew  each 
other  in  a  way — so  different— so  real— even  if  we  never 
meet.  (Stops  abruptly  as  if  realizing  she  is  trekking  over 
thin  ice,  clasping  her  father's  arm  in  her  first  inimitable 
brightness)  Daddy!  It  is  your  time  to  say  something 
nice — extremely  nice  and — yours!    (Nodding  to  the  men.) 
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Westerner,  Watson,  Doctor.  {In  a  breath. )  We 
are  coming  to  see  you! 

Miss  Burke.  {Glancing  toward  and  away  from  the 
doctor  quickly,  her  gaiety  forced)  Isn't  that  lovely?  To 
say  the  very  thing  you  knew  I  wanted!  The  very  thing 
to  please  me  most  for  a  final  word.  I  hate  final  words! 
{Begins  to  shake  hands  with  nervous  cordiality. ) 

Mr.  Burke.  {Prosaically  following  her  lead. )  Good- 
bye. Good-bye.  Glad  to  have  known  you,  certainly  ex- 
pect to  see  you  at  our  home— you  have  my  card,  Watson? 
And  you?  {To  the  Westerner.)  And  you  Doctor?  {Doctor 
assents,  shaking  hands.) 

Watson.  Sure.  I  shan't  forget  you.  Good-bye.  {Shakes 
hands. ) 

Westerner.  Yes,  Mr.  Burke,  I  have  your  address, 
thank  you.     Good-bye.     {Shakes  hands. ) 

Doctor.  {Holding  Miss  Burke's  hand  with  a  pene- 
trating look. )  Good-bye.  {In  an  imploring  tone  the  others 
do  not  hear. )  I've  no  right  under  heaven  to  ask  it,  but 
think  of  me  sometimes,  as  I  shall  always  of  you,  in  a  "way 
so  different,  so  real—' 

Mr.  Burke.  {Taking  Miss  Burke's  arm  and  starting) 
Good-bye  all.    Good  luck  to  you  gentlemen. 

{Exeunt  Mr.  and  Miss  Burke.  Miss  Burke  looking 
back  in  a  strained,  puzzled  way  at  the  Doctor.  Pulls  herself 
upright  with  a  move  of  her  shoulders  and  blows  back  a  kiss 
gaily. ) 

Watson.  {Breaking  the  uncomfortable  silence.)  She 
is  an  uncommonly  agreeable  girl. 

{The  doctor  looks  at  him  suspiciously  and  back  to  his 
burnt  out  cigar. ) 

Westerner.  {Flecking  ashes  from  his  cigar  moodily. ) 
Seems  to  me  I  have  done  nothing  but  say  good-bye  since  I 
quit  business  and  began  this  tramp  life,  that  the  doctors 
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ordered.  I'm  in  good  shape  now, for  a  man  sixty.  {Straight- 
ens his  virile  shoulders. )     I'm  going  home — 

Watson.  {Interrupting. )  You  don't  look  forty.  Why 
don't  you— 

Westerner.  Marry?  Too  old.  {Tense  pause.  Both 
men  look  at  him.)  For  the  real  thing.  The  girl  wouldn't 
have  me  if  I  asked  her.  {In  sudden  intimacy.)  When  I 
was  young  I  was  too  poor.  Then  I  grew  exacting.  Too 
exacting  for  a  self-made  cow-boy.  I  wanted  more  than  a 
good  looker— taste!  {His  shame-facedness  changed  to  a 
straight  forward  pride.)  I  wanted  a  little  love  of  books 
and  art — though  I've  picked  up  all  I  know — and  a  way — 
oh  that  way  that  sets  everybody  at  ease— a  good,  kind,  fine, 
open  heart! 

Doctor.     (Listlessly,  ironic.)    Don't  want  much. 

Westerner.  ( With  unexpected  energy. )  But  I  found 
it.  A  young  woman  down  South,  at  a  winter  resort  in 
Florida.  I  was  there  to  look  on  but  she  drew  me  right  into 
the  center  of  things.  Made  everybody  in  the  house  happy. 
Played  cards  with  old  crippled  codgers.  Not  in  the  self- 
sacrificing,  see-me-do-a-good-thing,  way  some  girls  do! 
{Disgustedly. )  She'd  get  up  a  game  and  lack  one,  you 
know,  and  appeal  to  one  of  these  old  fellows  to  help  her  out, 
and  jolly  him  and  coach  him  till  he  was  freshened  up  and 
everybody  wanted  him  for  a  partner.  Gave  the  children 
a  ball  every  week.  Had  me  leading  one  with  her.  {Laugh- 
ing reminiscently . )  Everyone  looking  on.  But  she  did  it 
in  such  a  way  I  was  not  absurd  at  all,  and  first  thing  we  knew 
everybody,  old  and  young,  was  on  the  floor,  and  we  had  the 
frolic  of  the  season.  Poor  children  too.  All  there  and  at 
ease,  and  she  kept  the  mammas  on  both  sides  from  getting 
huffy. 

Watson.     {Suggestively.)    Social  type? 

Westerner.  {Nodding,  admiringly. )  Studying  though 
— French,  German  and  Art.  She  was  going  abroad.  Let 
these  intellectual  women  that  talk  your  right  arm  off  have 
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the  whole  floor.    Too  downright  womanly  to  want  the 
center  of  things.    Knew  outdoor  sports  and  politics. 

Doctor.  (Abstractly.)  The  modern  man-comrade 
type,  eh? 

Westerner.  (Nods. )  She  knew  the  favorite  news- 
paper of  every  man  in  the  hotel— she(  had  the  knack  of 
knowing  everybody  in  an  unconventional  way.  We  were 
all  pulling  for  her  opinion,  she  was  a  sort  of  umpire.  (Re- 
flectively.) I  could  talk  amazingly  with  her.  We  had  views 
in  common— she  really  liked  to  have  me  around.  (Sudden 
yearning  shakes  his  voice.)  I  just  did  keep  my  senses 
enough  not  to  butt  in  and  spoil  it  all.  (Smokes  strenuous- 
ly.) If  I'd  been  young  I'd  have  cut  in — I  might  have 
caught  up. 

(Long  pause.  Whistles  and  bells  sound  from  departing  train. 
Enter,  from  left,  group  of  laughing,  young  people  flinging  rice  at  a 
blushing  girl  and  well-groomed  young  man  who  disappear  with  merry 
dodges  through  the  entrance  toward  the  train.  Enter,  from  right, 
number  of  old-world  emigrants  wearing  shawls  over  heads  and  carrying 
bundles.  They  pass  before  the  Doctor,  Watson  and  the  Westerner,  pushing 
on  through  the  entrance  behind  the  bride  and  groom,  and  receiving, 
bewilderedly,  a  shower  of  rice.  Enter  from  right  a  woman  shrouded 
in  deep  mourning  swaying  on  the  arm  of  her  escort.  Exit  through 
entrance. 

Watson.  (With  suppressed  feeling.)  The  imminent 
good-byes  at  a  railway  station!  The  passing,  the  mystery, 
the  finality  of  life!  (Paces  nervously  up  and  down.)  It 
gets  on  a  man's  nerves. 

Westerner.  (Tapping  the  Doctor's  knee  in  confident- 
ial directness. )    Why  don't  you  marry? 

Doctor.  (Speaking  deliberately,  straightening  in 
queer  decisiveness,  his  nostrils  white  and  enlarging. )  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married,  (Hurriedly.)  I  expect  the  girl  on 
this  twelve  fifty-five  train. 

( Watson  halts  in  his  nervous  walk  abruptly.  He  and  the  West- 
erner dart  glances  at  the  Doctor  and  each  other.) 

Westerner.     (With  a  tact  that  saves  the  moment.) 
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If  you  can  give  an  A  number  one  description  of  her,  we'll 
meet  the  train  with  you — what  do  you  say,  Watson? 

Watson.     {Seating  himself.)    Sure! 

Doctor.  She  is  a  charming  woman.  {Rallying  as  if 
the  aura  of  her  ease  had  fallen  over  him. )  Several  years 
older  than  Miss  Burke. 

Watson.     (Cheerfully.)    Like  Miss  Burke? 

Doctor.  {Impersonally.)  No.  Except  as  all  good 
women  are  alike. 

A  girl  of  exceptional  breeding;  finely  groomed,  not 
beautiful.  {His  voice  dropping  to  tenderness. )  Nothing 
feminine,  nor  infantile  nor  appealing  about  her.  But  she 
would  never  offend  a  man's  taste.    {Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

Watson.    The  artistic  type? 

Doctor.  (Coolly.)  Perhaps.  Conventional— not  like 
our  Westerner's  friend  who  knows  everyone  in  the  hotel. 
Exclusive  but  correct  and  clever  in  her  choice  of  friends. 
We  have  been  engaged  for  years — and  separated — but  I 
know  she  has  no  new  ties.     (Slight  vindictiveness. )    She 

is  the  sort  whose  feelings  never  change not  exacting. 

(Rallying    again.)    No    complexities.     Knows    her  own 
mind. 

Watson.  (Explosively,  with  peculiar  force.)  Why 
don't  you  cage  her? 

Doctor.  (Peculiarly,  lifting  his  shoulders.)  Hardly 
necessary  since  I  intend  marrying  her.  (Doggedly. )  For 
I  am  going  to  marry  her  next  month. 

( The  men  look  away  from  him.  Enter  Train  Master  from  left 
calling  train  unintelligibly, followed  by  crowd  of  tourists  from  left  halt- 
ing at  the  ticket  windows  and  pouring  through  the  entrance  toward 
trains.  Exit  Train  Master  at  left  still  calling  hoarsely,  struggling 
through  crowd  as  he  passes  out. ) 

Watson.  (Defiantly,  the  coldness  in  his  face  trans- 
fused into  a  smouldering  excitement.)  I  suppose  it's  my 
time.  What  unholy  snarls  this  love  business  makes!  How 
many  men  would  be  happy  if  they  had  the  woman  they 
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loved?  All.  How  many  miss?  {Boldly  including  the 
trio)  We  are  a  fair  quota.  (Irritably. )  I  can't  classify 
for  you— can't  say  she  is  a  comrade,  intellectual,  artistic, 
unselfish.  She  is  all  this,  I  suppose.  (His  heat  passing 
into  dreaminess.)  More,  I  know — but  I  never  stopped  on 
the  outskirts  to  see.  (Strikes  his  hand  excitedly  against 
his  breast.)  She's  my  mate!  The  half  of  me.  Like  my 
blood— like  my  heart — the  central  pulse!  (Recovering  him- 
self curtly.)  I've  no  description  of  my  acquaintance  with 
her,  either.  I  met  her,  in  Paris  and— recognized  her! 
That's  all! 

Doctor.  (Blinking,  rousing  from  his  listlessness.) 
Love  at  first  sight? 

Watson.  (Hotly.)  No.  (Recognition^  Love  fol- 
lowed— absolute  dependence  upon  her  for  every  shred  of 
happiness — here  and  hereafter! 

Westerner.  (Squirming.)  I  never  conceded  that 
to  any  woman,  Watson.  I've  always  wanted  to  keep  my 
independence.    Absolute  dependance  is  unwholesome — 

Watson.  (Stormin.g)  It's  nature— for  a  man.  The 
earth's  dependent  upon  the  sun  for  everv  thrill  of  life!  The 
universe  is  interdependent.  A  man  becomes  more  when 
he  draws  life  from  such  a  source!  (His  voice  drops  to 
poetic  intonations.)  "Spirit  and  fire  and  dew"  met  in  her 
horoscope!  As  I've  listened  to  you  men,  I've  felt  glad 
you've  only  known  types— not  a  woman  made  out  of  the 
red  fineness  of  your  own  nature — wrapped  up  in  the  little, 
little  thing  of  a  girl's  body  and  handed  back  to  you!  A 
light  to  take  you  to  heaven— a  paradise—  (Rises  excitedly 
and  as  unreasonably  sits  down,  laughing  abruptly. )  Klon- 
dyke  didn't  cool  me  much. 

Doctor.  (Frankly  owning  his  suspicion. )  I  doubted 
all  the  time  that  journalism  kept  you  in  the  Klondyke. 

Westerner.     (Practically.)    Loved  another  man? 

Watson.  (Dejectedly.)  Nawp.  Engaged.  He  thinks 
she  is  the  soul  of  honor.    Not  so  in  love  with  her,  but 
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would  go  to  pieces  if  she  turned  him  down.    (Sneeringly.) 
He's  morally  dependent  upon  her. 

Westerner.  (Quickly.)  Take  your  medicine, Watson. 
That's  your  theory— a  man  should  be  dependent  on  a  wom- 
an— 

Watson.  (Furiously.)  He's  no  man!  A  conceited 
sissy-cat  who  can't  see  beyond  his  nose!  A  squint-eyed 
egoist  who  thinks  he's  the  hub  of  the  universe,  or  he'd  see 
she  wasn't  in  love  with  him!  (Savagely.)  But  I  have  my 
code  of  honor.  A  woman's  decision  is  the  ultimatum. 
Things  were  coming  my  way  in  Paris,  and  I  had  about  con- 
vinced her  she  ought  to  return  to  America  as  Mrs.  Watson 
when  I  met  her  unexpectedly  one  day.  (Bitterly. )  Unlike 
the  doctor's  fiancee  she  changes  her  mind.  She  turned 
me  down— flat.  One  of  that  sort— between  the  eyes — will 
do  me  for  life.  I  cut  the  whole  thing  out  right  there.  I 
had  this  Klondyke  journalist  opening,  and  I  told  her  good- 
bye on  the  spot.  (Closes  his  eyes.)  The  gayest,  sparkling, 
saddest  spot  in  Paris.  (Opens  his  eyes  and  lights  a  cigar.) 
And.  I  gave  her  my  dog.  He  liked  her  and  she  liked  old 
Rat. 

(Enter  tourist  at  rear  through  entrance  from  arriving  trains.  A 
crush  and  a  struggle  with  the  outgoing  crowd  still  filling  the  space 
about  the  ticket  windows. ) 

Doctor.  (Rising  automatically.)  I  must  meet  my 
train.  (Looks  at  watch  and  starts  excitedly.)  I've  missed 
it!  The  train  is  in— due  ten  minutes  ago!  (Plunges  toward 
the  entrance  and  the  densely  moving  crowd. ) 

Watson.  (Restraining  him.)  Hold  on!  Hold  on 
there!  You  can't  get  through  that  crowd  now.  In  a  min- 
ute it  will  clear.  (To  porter  who  enters  from  right.)  Here 
Porter!    Has  the  twelve  fifty-five  train— 

Porter.  (Grinning  and  bowing  to  Doctor  in  evident 
recollection  of  a  tip.)  Sorry  suh,  but  yuh  too  late  to  see  yo' 
friends.  I  ca'd  Miss  Burke  an  her  paw  tuh  ther  sleeper 
mone  a  nour  ergo.     (Doctor  tried  to  speak. )    No  suh,  they 
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didn't  come  through  here,  suh.     The  train's  not  gone  yit. 
On  track  number  seb'n,  suh. 

Doctor.  (Blushing,  excited,  confused.)  All  right 
about  that,  but  the  twelve  fifty-five,  Porter? 

Porter.    Late  suh,  but  jes'  in. 

(Doctor  plunges  in  the  direction  of  the  outpouring  crowd.  Wat- 
son and  Westerner  follow  but  losing  the  doctor  as  he  enters  the  crowd, 
they  fall  back  to  their  quiet  corner.  Through  the  entrance  to  the  right 
of  the  crowd  a  long  train  quivers  on  the  track  in  the  expectancy  of 
imminent  departure.    It  is  plainly  marked  number  seven. ) 

Watson.  Let's  wait  here.  We  can  see  them  as  they 
come  back.  There's  Miss  Burke's  train— number  seven— 
about  to  start.  If  the  doctor  would  get  a  little  more  mixed 
and  take  it  there  would  be  an  effective  scene  tomorrow. 
Take  him  off  his  guard  he  couldn't  resist  her.  She  could- 
n't have  speiled  off  that  good-bye  either  if  she  hadn't  re- 
hearsed it.  (Looks  toward  entrance. )  There  comes  the 
Doctor  now — I  can't  see  the  girl — 

Westerner.  (Craning  forward  excitedly.)  By  George, 
I  can! 

(Enter  crowd  from  right  hiding  Watson  completely  from  view  and 
pushing  Westerner  toward  the  doctor  who  appears  in  the  entrance  at 
rear.  He  is  disentangling  a  girl  from  the  crowd,  trying  to  make  his 
way  toward  the  arc  light  where  he  left  his  friends.  The  girl  is  slender, 
about  twenty-seven,  wearing  a  Parisian  traveling  coat  with  a  huge 
cape.  Her  face  is  slender  and  artistic,  animated  though  exceedingly 
pale.     Coming  toward  the  front  they  meet  the  Westerner.) 

Doctor.  Oh,  here  he  is.  This  is  my  friend— 
Girl.  (Extending  her  hand  with  gay  cordiality.) 
Your  friend?  Why  he's  my  friend — one  of  my  oldest 
friends.  I  wrote  you  about  him.  And  didn't  mention  his 
name?  How  absurd  of  me.  (Turning  on  the  Doctor  pret- 
tily.) How  criminal  of  you  not  to  have  written  the  names 
of  your  traveling  companions.  (Teasingly.)  You'd  never 
believe  it,  Maurice,  for  he  appears  to  be  a  living  reproof 
to  frivolity,  but  he  led  a  German  with  me  at  Palm  Beach 
and  was  the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  occasion.  Why  don't 
you  speak  up  and  own  me?   (Shaking  hands  again.)  Mau- 
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rice  bring  your  other  friend.     {Looking  toward  entrance. ) 
If  you  can  find  him.    We  will  wait  here. 

(The  crowd  that  has  concealed  Watson  has  been  departing  through 
entrance  in  rear,  and  shows  him  lounging  moodily  his  hand  over  his 
face. ) 

Doctor.  {In  astonished  whisper.)  Watson!  It's  the 
most  incredible  thing!  She's  old  West's  friend!  The  most 
conventional  girl  I  ever  knew  is  his  unconventional,  social 
man-comrade  type!  A  sort  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
and  in  view  of  the  Westerner's  story  I  feel  like  a  sheep 
killing  dog.    Come  on! 

( Watson  rises  hurriedly  and  turning,  faces  the  Westerner  and 
the  girl  walking  slowly  toward  them.  At  sight  of  Watson  the  girl 
stops  stock  still  and  Watson  halts  abruptly.) 

Doctor.  (Looking  at  Watson  bewilder edly. )  Watson, 
let  me  present  you  to  Miss  Abernathy. 

(As  Watson  slowly  advances,  something  squirms  in  the  girl's  arms 
under  her  coat  cape,  and  comes  to  life,  unexpectedly,  as  a  dog,  strug- 
gling violently  at  sight  of  Watson.) 

Miss  Abernathy.  (Nervously.)  Rat!  Rat!  Be  quiet! 
Sir! 

(In  spite  of  her  the  dog  leaps  down  and  jumps  about  Watson  with 
wild  yelps  of  recognition.     Watson  quiets  him  with  a  word. ) 

Watson.  ( White,  and  shaking  hands  like  a  dummy 
figure  with  the  girl. )  I,  too  Doctor,  need  no  introduction 
to  your  friend.  {He  continues  to  hold  Miss  Abernathy's 
hand  in  strange  silent  greeting  as  she  looks  at  him,  paling 
and  glowing  alternately. ) 

Doctor.  (Falling  back  from  the  two  and  drawing 
the  Westerner  with  him,  in  spluttering  excitement. )  Your 
unconventional  comrade  friend— and  now  Watson's  creature 
of  fire  and  dew — there's  the  dog  to  prove  it!  Edith  Aber- 
nathy!  The  coldest  woman  I  ever  knew!  "Made  from 
the  red  fineness  of  a  man's  heart. "  I  thought  he  meant 
Miss  Burke  all  the  time  and  was  just  lying  about  Paris— 

(A  warning  whistle  from  Miss  Burke's  train.  Exit  last  of  crowd 
showing  outgoing  ready  to  start.  Conductor  calls  "all  aboard!" 
The  Doctor  leaps  to  Miss  Abernathy  pulling  her  by  the  hands  away 
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S.  Rae  Logan,  '08. 

I  read  Henry  James  and  must  confess  to  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  in  his  highly  civilized  and  tortuous 
style.  The  hair-splittings  of  philosophy  and  the  refine- 
ments of  the  facts  go  down  sugar-coated,  and  I  am 
always  ready  for  a  second  dose.  Although  considered 
rough  and  ready  enough  on  the  gridiron,  I  like  to  nestle 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  for  an  occasional  nap.  It  is  my 
fashion  to  chat  glibly  with  the  ladies  about  Robert 
Browning,— dear  Robert  Browning,— Bernard  Shaw,  and 
Henrik  Ibsen,  how  grand  and  how  awfully  nice;  and  I 
wear  with  comparative  ease  a  No.  5J  patent  leather.  The 
diminutiveness  and  jauntiness  of  my  head-piece  merits 
and  receives  the  full  approval  of  the  college  set.  I  was 
among  the  very  first  to  adorn  myself  with  a  merry-widow 
tie.  The  cut,  character,  and  inimitable  fit  of  my  clothes 
your  imagination  has  already  supplied.  In  short,  I  am 
the  steel-eyed,  firm-chinned,  clean-featured  young  man 
with  an  automobile  whom  you  have  read  so  much  about 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Accoutred  in  such  style,  I  found  myself,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  sportive  and  ironical  fate,  promenading  a  cheval 
across  the  uninhabited  prairies  of  the  Plat  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  company  with  a  huge  red  Indian.  I  was  visiting 
an  old  college  chum  who  was  employed  on  this  Reservation 
as  surveyor.  At  his  suggestion  I  had  secured  the  services 
of  this  Indian,  who  happened  to  be  encamped  near  by,  to 
accompany  me  on  a  day's  ride  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
wilderness. 

Doubtless  we  were  both  aware  of  the  ludicrous  incom- 
patibility of  the  situation.  It  pleasantly  inclined  me  to 
talk  and  to  catechise  my  red  friend.    But  owing  to  his 
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natural  taciturnity,  augmented  perhaps  by  certain  lin- 
guistic limitations,  I  was  unable  to  elicit  much  information 
concerning  his  habits,  accomplishments,  and  opinions. 
From  his  general  manner,  however,  when  I  attempted  to 
sound  him  on  the  subject,  I  gathered  that  he  entertained 
a  marked  degree  of  indifference,  if  not  downright  con- 
tempt for  Henry  James;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he 
manifested  some  cupidity  for  my  merry  widow  tie,  which 
was  composed  of  broad  green  and  red  stripes. 

An  immense  cow-boy  hat,  with  snake  skin  band  and 
with  regulation  chin-string,  fitted  snugly  on  his  long 
black  mane,  projecting  a  wide  shadow  in  which  his 
reposeful  features  rested.  He  was  dressed  simply  and 
modestly,  with  but  a  single  feather,  his  back  covered 
with  a  red-and-yellow  shirt,  legs  and  feet  encased  in 
buckskin.  He  jogged  stolidly  along  on  a  rough  brown 
cayuse,  big  and  raw,  in  true  Indian  fashion,  bareback, 
erect,  legs  hanging  close  to  his  horses  sides,  toes  turned 
inward  and  downward. 

I  went  white  man  fashion,  talking,  fidgeting,  feet 
widely  distended  in  my  stirrups.  Stooping  to  stroke  the 
shiny  neck  of  my  little  thorobred  mare,  I  caught  a 
gleam  of  interest  in  his  far-looking  black  eyes.  So, 
taking  it  as  a  compliment,  I  was  hastening  to  enlarge 
upon  the  theme  of  my  discourse,  when  he  threw  up  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  a  shallow  ravine  which  relieved 
the  smoothness  of  the  plains  ahead,  and  ejaculated 
abruptly: 

"Sh!  Coyote!" 

I  looked;  but  seeing  nothing  I  again  directed  my 
gaze  upon  the  Indian.  The  gleam  deepened.  Not  a  trace 
of  the  previous  impassivity  remained.  Both  Indian  and 
horse  became  keenly  alert.  An  instant,  and  they 
galloped  off  as  one  mechanism  perfectly  balanced  and 
adjusted. 

Before  I  recovered  from  my  astonishment,  horse  and 
rider  were  gone.    The  ravine  had  swallowed  them  up. 
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But  look!  Emerging  from  the  ravine  on  the  other 
side  was  a  sight  to  stir  man  descend  od  cliff  dwellers! 
Five  lank  coyotes  went  scratching  earnestly  for  the  crest; 
while  well  below,  to  the  left,  the  Indian  hove  in  sight. 
My  heart  bumped  and  thumped,  the  blood  poured  into 
my  face,  and  I  felt  my  eyes  glow  as  black  as  the  Indian's. 

With  the  instinct  of  remote  ages  driving  and  tugging, 
the  little  red  mare  and  I  darted  forward,  swerving  hard 
to  the  right  in  obedience  to  an  impulsa  of  cunning  com- 
mon to  us  both.  It  was  the  sagacity  of  our  ancestors. 
In  the  jungles  of  Africa  the  wild  dogs  hunt  in  a  circle  in 
relays.  Such  was  our  motive.  But  the  fever  of  the  chase 
was  on,  and  for  a  short  time  we  raced  at  top  speed, 
forgetful  of  our  wind  and  the  cautions  of  the  chase.  My 
maternal  grandmother  of  the  millionth  remove  would 
have  disowned  me  as  a  bunglesome  pup,  or  whatever 
youthful  young  men  were  called  in  those  days. 

The  red  mare  came  to  her  senses  first,  moderating 
her  pace  to  a  slow  gallop;  judging  the  distance,  speed, 
and  curvature  of  the  fugitive  with  calculating  eye. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  had  singled  out  the  largest  and 
lankest  of  the  crew,  and  was  pressing  on,  always  a  little 
to  the  left— shouting  savagely  and  encouraging  his  horse 
with  whip  and  voice  to  his  utmost.  The  cayuse  was 
running  in  long  springing  bounds  in  much  the  same  form 
as  the  coyote.     But  he  was  gradually  losing  ground. 

Soon  the  coyote  was  in  my  line.  It  was  time  for  the 
relay.  At  the  signal  the  little  red  mare  sprang  through 
the  air,  and  straightening  and  doubling  like  a  grey- 
hound, made  for  the  prey.  Without  suggestion  from  the 
reins  she  crossed  the  line  of  the  circle  and  took  up  her 
position  a  few  yards  in  the  rear— a  trifle  to  the  left. 

The  coyote  was  just  beginning  to  realize  fully  his 
predicament.  He  had  been  loping,  now  he  got  under  head- 
way for  an  exhibition  of  what  a  coyote  can  really  do 
when  he  is  frightened  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Certainly 
he  was  alarmed.    No   doubt  as  a  morning  exercise  he 
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was  accustomed  to  catch  a  jack-rabbit  or  so  before  break- 
fast, and  had  probably  played  the  game  of  peek-a-boo 
with  a  pack  of  staghounds.  Probably  he  had  raced  the 
red  fox  under  a  township  handicap,  and  feared  nothing 
native  to  the  plains;  but  evidently  a  streak  of  thorobred 
Hamiltonian  red,  with  the  markings,  topped  by  a  fop 
with  collar  and  rainbow  tie,  was  not  on  his  list  of 
acquaintances. 

The  race  was  on,  odds  two  to  one,  while  the  red  mare 
and  I  dashed  on,  the  wind  playing  constantly  the  same 
high-pitched  tune  in  my  ears,  the  Indian  and  his  Raw 
Brown  rested.  The  latter  surely  needed  it.  But  he  had 
bottom  and,  as  soon  as  his  quivering  and  blowing 
became  less  spasmodic,  signifiied  his  willingness  to  take 
his  turn.  Rough  but  sportsmanlike  was  the  brown! 
The  red  mare  had  ruder  acquaintances  on  the  turf. 

The  question  was  now.  Can  the  red  mare  make  the 
entire  circuit? 

It  was  the  race  of  her  life.  Reared  to  the  race 
course,  the  little  red  mare  had  never  run  so  fast  nor  so 
far.  But  she  was  a  blue-blood  of  a  family  of  fox  hunters 
with  the  pride  of  Kentucky  in  her.  Like  a  deer  she  ran, 
head  well  up,  nostrils  wide.  Behind  she  left  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  a  trail  of  sweat.  Like  fine  steel  she  vibrated 
through  the  air,  and  I  knew  she  would  not  falter  unless 
like  a  high-keyed  string,  she  broke. 

With  the  ferocity  of  a  savage,  I  dug  her  flanks  with 
the  spurs,  and  held  her  in  by  vain  force  from  running 
past  the  coyote,  which  was  beginning  to  waver  slightly 
from  side  to  side,  emitting  occasional  spiteful  yap,  yaps. 
He  attempted  a  series  of  dodging  and  side- jumping,  but 
the  red  mare  was  as  quick  as  a  cow-horse.  It  was  his 
last  resort.  He  seemed  more  out  of  heart  than  out  of 
wind. 

The  Indian  coming  up,  we  harrassed  the  poor  thing 
from  both  sides,  from  behind  and  in  front.  Its  tongue 
lolled  out  as  dry  as  leather.    Pitifully  it  sallied  hither 
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and  thither,  this  way  and  that,  its  gaze  shifty  and 
unsteady. 

Spurring  the  red  mare  to  a  final  spurt,  I  dashed 
quickly  up  even  with  the  coyote,  kicked  loose  from  the 
stirrups,  and  vaulted  with  deliberate  aim  upon  it,  hurling 
it  helpless  and  exhausted  to  the  ground.  A  thud,  and  the 
Indian  landed  in  like  manner  on  the  other  side. 

Simultaneously  we  placed  our  right  feet  upon  the 
poor  devil's  neck,  and  with  all  the  exulting  triumph  of 
the  hunter  in  his  supreme  moment,  we  looked  each  other 
full  in  the  eye.  Then  back  went  our  heads,  and  white 
man  and  Indian  laughed  their  satisfaction.  They  shook 
hands  across  the  panting  prey. 

"Old  boy,  you  are  white!"  declared  the  white  man 
enthusiastically.     "We  are  brothers!". 

"Skukum!  Ketchum  coyote, "  declared  the  red  man 
with  equal  enthusiasm. 


It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  Indian's  tepee, 
some  distance  from  the  surveyor's  camp. 

"White  man  tired,  hungry,  welcome!  Squaw  cook 
heap  good  muck-a-muck. " 

After  a  satisfying  meal  of  Suazkaligu,  Kalelze, 
Skaielze,  Stolze,  Spetlem,  and  Kape,  I  sat  back  on  a  pile  of 
skins  in  grateful  comfort.  It  was  pleasant  to  survey  this 
family  circle,  squaw,  robust  pappooses,  and  powerful 
brave,  all  squatted  blinking  in  silence  about  the  glowing 
fire  of  buffalo  chips  in  the  center  of  the  tepee.  A  faint 
smoke  arose  like  incense  from  a  family  altar  and  sifted 
through  the  radial  poles  at  the  top. 

"Here,  brother!  we  will  smoke,"  I  suggested  after 
ruminating  sometime. 

I  drew  out  my  case  of  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  a 
French  briar,  richly  adorned  with  gold,  a  good  friend's 
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present  to  me,  telling  him  to  keep  the  pipe  and  tobacco 
as  a  token  of  lasting  friendship. 

"Skukum  Kae-ukusguteles!  white  man  brother.  Sleep 
in  Indian's  tepee;  take  urn  Indian's  squaw!" 

The  Indian  was  overjoyed. 

But  the  white  man  grew  suddenly  troubled. 

As  the  two  smoked  the  blue  vapor  became  deeper  and 
denser,  till  in  fancy  the  white  man  contemplated  his  far- 
away host  through  a  dim  distant  past;  and  he  felt  as  one 
who  sits  once  more,  after  a  full  life  by  the  hearth  of  his 
childhood.  But  the  smoke  got  into  his  eyes  and  blinded 
him.  Half  shaped  memories  and  vague  superstitions  as 
of  infancy  haunted  him.  Unreasonable  fancies  and 
impulses  confused  his  mind.  He  arose  and  passed  out 
into  the  night,  where  the  red  mare  waited  in  the  moon- 
light, her  aristocratic  ears  pricked,  her  nose  in  the  air, 
and  her  dainty  feet  pounding  the  common  ground  with 
impatience. 

With  her  master  on  her  back,  she  pranced  eagerly 
toward  the  camp  of  the  white  men,  shying  snobbishly  at 
the  raw  Brown  as  she  passed  him. 

Her  master  was  in  a  queer  mood,  muttering  to  him- 
self. Then  he  quoted  out  loud  to  her  and  the  voices  of 
the  night: 

"East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  ne'er  to  too  shall  meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment 

seat. 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  border,  breed  nor  birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come 

from  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

"You  do  not  believe  that,  do  you  little  mare?" 

From  a  knoll  the  white  man  looked  back.  He 
thought  he  discerned  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
heavens  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  ghost-like  tepee, 
where  the  red  man  smoked  his  solitary  pipe  in  peace. 


A  BLUFF  THAT  WAS  NOT  CALLED 


Ben  was  different  from  most  negro  waiters.  Tips  are 
so  easily  made  that  they  are  usually  spent  just  as  easily. 
But  Ben,  instead  of  squandering  his  wages  and  other 
"receipts,"  had  the  habit  of  depositing  them  in  the  sav- 
ings department  of  the  Binghampton  Trust  Co.  Conse- 
quently, when  he  heard  one  of  the  men  at  his  table  say 
something  about  banks,  he  pricked  up  his  ears  and  listened. 
He  considered  himself  a  business  "nigger"  and  was  inter- 
ested in  all  subjects  relating  to  finance. 

'  'Did  you  hear  about  the  big  bank  failure  over  at  Lowell 
yesterday?"  said  the  man  to  his  companion. 

"No." 

"Why  the  savings  bank  over  there  had  to  close  its 
doors,  and  investigation  showed  that  the  depositors  would 
get  almost  nothing." 

The  seed  was  sown.  Ben  was  able  to  finish  serving 
the  two,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  up,  he  was  off.  Down 
the  street  he  ran  at  full  speed,  his  white  eyes  shining, 
and  his  white  coat  and  apron  flying  in  the  wind.  As  he 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Binghampton  Trust  Company, 
the  town  clock  struck  helf  past  three. 

"B-a-n-k  C-1-o-s-e-d"  he  spelled  from  the  curtain  on 
the  inside  of  the  door.  "Lawd  ha'  mercy,  Lawd,  ha' 
mercy,"  he  wailed,  "de  bank  done  fail  a'ready,  an'  all 
my  money  in  dere  too. "  He  turned  away  in  utter  despair. 
"What's  the  matter  Ben?"  said  a  young  man,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  groaned  Ben,  "de  savin'  bank 
done  fail,  an'  I  lost  all  my  money.  What  mus'  I  do,  what 
mus'  I  do?" 

"What,"  cried  the  young  man,  in  utter  consternation. 
The  street  was  pretty  well  crowded  and  several  turned 
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and  lood  at  him.     "The  Trust  Company  failed?    Surely 
you  are  mistaken." 


When  Mr.  J.  W.  Hargrave,  President  of  the  Binghamp- 
ton  Trust  Co.,  returned  home  that  night  after  an  automo- 
bile ride,  his  butler  told  him  that  somebody  wanted  to  see 
him  at  the  telephone  "mighty  bad."  518  was  the  number 
the  person  had  left. 

"I  wonder  what  they  can  want  at  the  bank,"  he 
thought,  as  he  reached  for  the  receiver.  '  '518  please  cen- 
tral-Hello, that  you  Tipton?    What's  the  matter?" 

"The  very  devil  is  the  matter"  answered  Tipton.  '  'It 
is  reported  all  over  town  that  our  bank  has  failed,  and 
although  nobody  knows  how  the  rumor  started,  everybody 
believes  it;  there'll  be  a  run  on  us  to-morrow  certain.  We 
haven't  but  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  in  our  vaults 
and  none  of  the  other  banks  can  spare  any  cash  to  us.  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  possibly  stop  it." 

"I'll  be  up  immediately,"  answered  Hargrave.  He 
threw  down  the  receiver,  and  without  a  word  to  his  wife 
ran  out  of  the  house,  jumped  into  the  machine,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  at  the  bank.  He  had  always  been  exception- 
ally clear-headed  and  un-excitable,  and  here  was  one  time 
that  these  traits  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  resource- 
fullness  and  ingenuity  seemed  to  increase  a  hundred-fold. 

"Tipton,"  he  said,  as  the  cashier  let  him  in,  "the  only 
way  we  can  save  ourselves  is  to  restore  confidence;  that's 
certain.  We  must  make  these  people  think  we  have  plenty 
of  money,  and  to  do  it,  we  must  run  a  monumental  bluff. 
Let's  get  to  work." 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  there  was  not  stand- 
ing room  within  fifty  yards  of  the  door  of  the  bank,  and 
by  nine,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  the  struggle  towards 
the  teller's  window  amounted  to  almost  a  free-for-all  fight. 
Everyone  who  presented  himself  was  paid  the  full  amount 
of  his  deposit,  and  thanked  for  past  favors.    The  bluff 
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was  on  now  in  good  earnest.  About  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
on  hand  in  cash,  and  Hargrave  had  calculated  that  it  would 
last  the  run  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

During  the  first  half  hour  the  struggle  toward  the 
teller's  window  continued  unmanageable.  But  as  every- 
one who  succeeded  in  pushing  his  way  out  from  the  win- 
dow reported  plenty  of  money  still  in  the  drawer,  the 
crowd  became  a  little  less  frantic,  and  more  orderly.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  third  half  hour,  it  was  willing  to  be 
formed  in  a  line,  still  however,  bent  anxiously  on  getting 
its  money. 

Just  after  the  line  had  been  formed,  Hargrave  came 
driving  up  the  street  in  his  automobile,  without  seeming 
to  notice  the  crowd  at  all.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the 
bank  and  in  full  view  of  the  whole  line. 

'  'Frank  come  here"  he  yelled  at  the  negro  janitor. 
"Bring  your  wheel-barrow."  (Nobody  stopped  to  ask  what 
a  wheel-barrow  would  be  doing  in  a  five  story  bank 
building. ) 

"All  right,  sir"  answered  Frank,  and  out  he  came 
with  a  wheel-barrow. 

Hargrave  reached  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  ton- 
neau,  lifted  out  a  canvas  bag  marked  "$1,000,"  and  as 
carelessly  as  if  it  were  a  fbrick,  pitched  it  into  the  wheel- 
barrow. It  hit  the  botlom  with  a  metallic  clang.  The 
eyes  of  the  crowd  began  to  open.  He  lifted  out  another, 
and  another,  and  another.  The  wheel-barrow  was  at 
last  full,  and  the  crowd  fairly  gaped  with  amazement. 

'  'Take  that  to  the  teller  and  see  if  he  needs  any  more, " 
said  Hargrave. 

Frank,  with  many  a  grunt,  picked  up  the  handles  and 
wheeled  his  precious  load  through  the  crowd  into  the  bank. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared.  This  time  with  a  clothes 
basket. 

'  'A  million  dollars  is  enough  silver,  but  he  wants  some 
more  paper  money." 

"All  right,  I'll  give  him  a  million  of  that  too, "  res- 
ponded Hargrave.     He  reached  down  into  the  other  side 
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of  the  tonneau  and  lifted  out  what  was,  for  all  appearances, 
a  bundle  of  bills  about  six  inches  thick.  It  was  bound  up 
by  the  regular  government  sealed  band,  marked  "$10,000," 
and  had  a  real,  sure  enough  $100  bill  on  top.  The  line 
had  broken  now,  and  every  one  in  the  crowd  with  open- 
mouthed  wonder  was  looking  at  this  vast  display  of  money. 
Hargrave  held  the  bundle  high  so  they  all  could  see  it, 
particularly  the  bill  on  top.  Un-concernedly  he  pitched 
the  bundle  into  the  basket.  He  brought  out  a  hundred 
of  these  bundles. 

"That's  enough  for  the  present  I  reckon.  If  Mr. 
Tipton  wants  any  more,  tell  him  to  phone  me." 

Frank  made  his  way  through  the  wondering  crowd, 
and  walked  into  the  bank.  Everyone  in  the  line  had  for- 
saken his  post  and  had  gathered  around  the  treasure-laden 
automobile.  The  machine  moved  off,  and  the  crowd 
turned  to  follow  the  janitor.  All  of  a  sudden  someone 
noticed  a  big  sign  over  the  door. 

"Interest  is  paid  only  on  amount  of  deposits  left 
undisturbed  for  the  Quarter." 

"Mr.  Tipton,"  cried  one  man  who  had  drawn  his 
deposits  five  minutes  before,  "if  I  put  this  in  again,  can  I 
get  interest  for  this  quarter?" 

"Well,  it's  against  the  rule,  but  I  reckon  we  can  make 
an  exception  now, "  announced  Mr.  Tipton. 

"All  right  sir,  here  it  is,  yelled  a  chorus  of  voices,  and 
the  crowd  made  another  rush  for  the  window.  Once  more 
the  line  had  to  be  formed,  but  the  run  was  over;  the  bluff 

had  worked. 

*    *    *    * 

"Wif e, "  said  Mr.  Hargrave  that  night,  "do  you  see 
this  iron  washer  and  this  piece  of  paper?  Take  them  and 
keep  them  forever.  The  one  when  placed  in  a  canvas 
money  bag  will  pass  for  a  silver  dollar,  and  the  other, 
when  wrapped  with  a  government  band,  will  pass  for  a 
hundred  dollar  bill.  By  the  way,  you  might  take  this 
stick  of  government  sealing  wax,  too,  as  long  as  you  are 
in  the  souvenir  business." 


CHILDHOOD 


Martin  T.  Douglas 

Sadly  gazing  at  the  sunset, 
Sloping  gently  towards  the  west, 
Comes  to  me  the  tender  memory 
Of  the  one  I  love  the  best. 

Oft  when  other  skies  above  me 
Tinged  my  dreams  with  radiant  hue, 
Hand  in  hand  we  stood  together, 
As  the  sunlight  sank  from  view. 

Now  the  earth  is  clothed  in  darkness, 
And  my  spirit's  sad  and  lone, 
For  the  light  of  earth  has  vanished, 
And  my  spirit's  light  has  gone. 


DEMOCRATIC  TENDENCY  IN  AMERICAN  FICTION 


Rosa  Naomi  Scott 

There  is,  just  now,  a  popular  movement  away  from 
style  toward  portrayal  of  life,  which  suggests  future  possi- 
bilities in  American  fiction. 

The  democratic  note  in  literature  might  be  termed  the 
opposite  of  style  taken  in  a  purely  formal  sense,  and  is  the 
portrayal  of  human  life  that  appeals  to  popular  taste.  It 
is  not  new.  We  find  its  appeal  in  early  folk  lore  and  fire- 
side tales,  and  throughout  the  evolution  of  literature,  the 
revivals  of  legendary,  or  contemporary  life  have  refreshed 
formal  epochs  by  attracting  the  interest  of  the  people. 

This  democratic  tendency  is  emphasized  in  present 
American  publications.  The  best  selling  magazines  and 
novels  among  us  are  not  those  that  possess  distinction  of 
style,  but  those  that  portray  life.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
accurate  register  of  public  demand  than  the  output  and 
survival  of  magazines.  A  magazine  must  sell  every  week 
or  month,  and  continuously  every  week  or  month,  or  it 
disappears.  This  is  particularly  true  of  minor  magazines 
not  connected  with  standard  publishing  houses.  When  we 
know  that  Street  &  Smith,  whose  flourishing  output 
shades  from  Deadwood  Dick  to  Ainslee,  publish  more  maga- 
zines than  any  other  firm  in  the  United  States,  we  realize 
how  many  people  read  trivial,  highly  colored  stories,  pur- 
porting to  be  transcripts  of  life.  The  number  of  the 
Munsey  Magazines  push  Street  and  Smith  a  close  second, 
with  perhaps  larger  sales.  Mr.  Munsey  has  made  no  ef- 
fort to  edit  a  high-class  magazine.  He  has  made  a  for- 
tune, while  it  is  rumored  that  Harper's  Magazine  is  pub- 
lished at  a  loss. 

In  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  town  of  sixty  thousand 
population,  and  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  outsells  every  other  periodical  the 
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year  round,  and  no  book  store  in  that  city  keeps  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  sale.  Magazine  editor's  feel  this  pop- 
ular demand,  and  beg  for  stories  of  the  "human  element," 
generally  meaning  snap-shots  of  calico  and  bad  grammar. 
In  a  recent  interview  the  editer  of  McClure's  stated  that 
he  wanted  '  'chunks  of  real  life, ' '  and  that  style  did  not 
matter.  If  he  could  get  the  chunks  he  was  sure  he  could 
"easily  lick  it  into  to  shape."  A  short  story  writer  who 
markets  everything  he  writes,  by  the  word,  at  munificent 
rates,  lately  announced  that  he  could  not  write  a  scholarly 
short  story,  he  could  not  sell  it,  if  he  did,  and  that  success 
in  story  selling  has  nothing  to  do  with  style. 

Mrs.  Wiggsof  the  Cabbage  Patch  is  not  characterized  by 
literary  feeling,  but  by  an  interesting  old  woman.  Yet 
for  months  this  book  outsold  The  House  of  Mirth,  a  novel  of 
incomparable  style.  The  dialect  story  owes  its  popularity 
largely  to  the  fact  that  it  showed  human  nature  in  the 
rough.  The  popular  historical  novel  was  not  well  written 
always,  but  it  emphasized  life  that  men  and  women  had 
lived.  Aunt  Jane,  of  Kentucky,  has  received  Presidential 
honors,  but  she  is  not  distinguished  for  style. 

The  present  enormous  output  of  slip-shod  fiction  may 
not  possess  a  name  that  will  live  fity  years.  But  the 
avidity  with  which  those  portrayals,  or  attempts  at  por- 
trayals of  life  are  read,  and  the  astounding  indifference  to 
the  style  in  which  they  are  presented  is  a  tendency  in 
American  fiction  which  may  suggest  its  future.  Critics 
are  slow  to  admit  that  popular  opinion  means  anything  in 
literature;  yet  in  its  day  and  generation  it  discovered 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  before  scholars 
knew  them.  What  is  said  of  life,  not  how  it  is  said,  is  the 
feeling  in  the  air.  This  may  be  merely  the  high-tide  of 
an  old  principle,  always  the  underlying  genius  of  English 
literature,  that  spirit  is  more  than  form.  But  it  might  be 
the  stirring  of  national  consciousness  through  the  masses, 
as  a  sort  of  universal  preparation  or  demand  for  a  coming 
period  of  great  fiction,  Americanized  by  a  clean-cut  con- 
tribution of  a  specific  element  in  literature. 
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F'  EBRUARY  here  at  Chapel  Hill  used  to  be  the  quietest 
month  in  the  calendar.  Within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us,  February  was  a  work-a-day  month,  its 
monotony  broken  only  by  the  simple  holiday  on  the 
twenty-third  with  its  tale  retold  of  George  and  his  hatchet 
and  the  funny  new  jokes,  and  otherwise,  pertaining  thereto. 
It  was  a  month  of  quiet  plodding.  But  now  times  are 
changed.  February  is  still  a  work-a-day  month  it  is  true, 
and  there  is  still  a  short  season  of  quiet,  a  lull  as  it  were; 
for  the  whirlwind  of  football  has  passed  and  the  whirlwind 
of  baseball  has  not  yet  sprung  forth.  There  is  still  some 
plodding,  even  now  indeed,  eighty  or  more  valiant  argo- 
nauts are  striving  toward  the  coveted  fleece  of  gold  or  as 
they  call  it  in  these  degenerate  days,  "sheepskin."  But, 
as  I  said,  things  are  changed;  only  a  part  of  February  is 
calm.  Toward  the  twenty-third,  thoughts  now  no  longer 
turn  to  the  young  Hero  of  the  Hatchet,  but  the  young 
"Heroines  of  Happy  Dreams."  Before  us  are  visions  of 
brown  eyes  and  blue  eyes,  of  spreading  hats  and  rustling 
silks,  of  quick-moving  feet  and  silvery  laughter.  Stolid 
old  February  has  changed  to  festive  young  February. 
Hail  then  to  February,  the  first  of  it  and  last. 


Editorial  37 

UR  Debating  Union  has  arranged  for  a  triangular 
debate  with  Tulane  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
to  be  held  this  spring  similtaneously  at  Charlottes- 
ville, New  Orleans  and  Chapel  Hill.  The  students 
here  are  showing  much  interest  in  the  debate,  and  the 
preliminary  contests  will  doubtless  bring  out  a  strong 
array  of  men  who  have  heretofore  hid  their  lights,  besides 
our  goodly  number  of  old  debaters. 

^  The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  made  an  envia- 
ble reputation  in  the  field  of  debate.  While  not  boastful, 
she  is  frankly  proud  of  her  record.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
one  inter-collegiate  debates  in  which  she  has  engaged  she 
has  lost  but  four.  With  Vanderbilt  she  has  had  three  de- 
bates, and  won  three;  with  Virginia  she  has  had  two  and 
won  both;  with  Pennsylvania  two  and  lost  one;  with 
George  Washington  the  same;  with  Washington  and  Lee 
one  and  lost  that;  with  Georgia  she  has  had  eleven  and 
won  eight;  with  Johns  Hopkins  two  and  won  both.  Let 
us  improve  the  record  with  three  more  victories  this 
Spring. 


|  >»p  jVERYONE  interested  in  the  University  and  in 
I  *■* ,  what  the  University  stands  for,  should  read  the 
MR  article  by  Mr.  J.  Kenyon  Wilson  in  this  issue. 
There  is  something  in  it  worth  thinking  about  and 
pondering  over. 

<I  After  his  graduation  in  1905  Mr.  Wilson  studied  law 
here  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Elizabeth  City.  There  is  probably  no  alumni  who 
knows  the  University  student  better  than  he,  and  none 
who  has  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  University  and 
the  great  principles  for  which  she  was  founded  and  for 
which  she  must  always  stand. 


THE  KETTLE  BLACK 

I  finished  my  daily  theme  a  few  minutes  before  break- 
fast, and  in  the  interim  read  a  story.  The  story  was  of  an 
absent  minded  man  who  very  carefully  boiled  his  watch 
while  holding  the  egg  in  his  hand.  It  struck  me  that  the 
f  ellew  must  have  been  an  awful  fool.  The  incident  amused 
me  though,  and  as  a  countryman  would  say,  '  1  got  to 
study  over  it."  This  dreamy  mood  absorbed  me  while 
I  ate  breakfast,  and  also  after  I  had  started  for  college  to 
go  on  ''three  hours  straight."  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  lecture  that  I  came  to,  with  a  start,  and  the  fact  that 
I  had  forgotten  the  theme,  which  was  to  be  handed  in 
before  noon,  struck  me  provokingly.  Such  absent  mind- 
edness  was  inexcusable.  I  would  get  that  confounded 
thing  at  the  end  of  this  lecture,  then  I'd  have  no  chance 
of  forgetting  it.  Besides  I  needed  a  handkerchief  which 
I  had  forgotten,  and  which  I  would  get  at  the  same  time. 
The  bell  rang  and,  so  as  not  to  be  late  for  the  second  hour, 
I  started  for  home  on  a  run.  What  was  I  going  for?  Oh 
yes,  my  handkerchief.  Got  back  to  the  second  lecture 
fifteen  minutes  late,  but  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that 
I  had  the  little  article  necessary  to  my  comfort. 

As  I  was  coming  from  the  lecture  to  go  on  French 
one  of  the  third  English  class  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 
"Have  you  handed  in  your  theme  yet."  "Theme!  what 
theme?  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake.  Here  I  went  all  the  way 
home  for  it  just  a  little  while  ago,  and  hanged  if  I  didn't 
forget  it." 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  but  after  French  to  trudge 
all  the  way  back  again,  and  as  this  time  I  didn't  need  a 
handkerchief  I  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  theme. 

Maybe  the  fellow  that  boiled  his  watch  wasn't  such  a 
fool  after  all. 
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I  JOHN 

The  man  who  talked  much  finally  yielded  to  our  solic- 
itations for  another  yarn,  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  riding  horseback  across  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  At  the  Agency  on  ahead  they  were 
doing  great  things  for  the  government's  children.  In  fact 
they  were  doling  out  brand  new  red  and  green  wagons; 
not  toys,  but  great  lumber  wagons  with  green  boxes  and 
double  sideboards  and  high,  stiff,  spring  seats  on  top, 
shining  in  new  paint.  There  were  remarkable  stories 
afloat  concerning  the  disposition  the  savages  were  making 
of  these  splendid  gifts.  It  seems  their  favorite  sport  was 
to  drag  their  heavy  wagons  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or 
precipice,  there  to  let  them  race,  spurred  by  gravity,  to 
the  bottom,  where  in  the  melee  and  debris  of  the  wreck, 
few  of  the  'Sports'  would  be  able  to  identify  their  own 
vehicles. 

'  1  was  forced  to  swing  my  arms  energetically  for 
warmth  as  I  jogged  along  musing  on  the  simplicity  of 
these  people.  For  it  was  a  cold,  windy  day,  a  skift  of 
loose  snow  and  frost  was  rattling  through  the  air.  Behind 
me  the  sun  was  just  setting  in  far-away  gorgeous  bril- 
liance. Its  rays  cast  a  yellowish,  weird  effect  upon  the 
sage-covered  plain  and  the  erosion-scarred  hill  just  ahead. 

'  'Suddenly  as  I  gazed  at  the  hill  there  came  around 
its  base  into  the  full  mystic  glare  of  the  sun's  vague  color- 
medley,  an  apparition,  a  seeming  spectre  of  other  ages. 
As  it  approached  with  a  rattle  and  bang  against  the  wind 
at  a  furious  pace,  I  observed  that  in  reality  it  was  a  team 
of  four  horses  in  full  gallop,  drawing  a  new  government 
wagon,  which  shone  in  its  new  paint  as  bravely  as  a 
chariot  of  old.  Seated  high  in  the  air  upon  the  gleaming 
green  seat,  sat,  proud  as  a  Viking  or  a  Hector,  a  huge 
naked  indian,  absolutely  nude,  except  for  war  paint, 
feathers,  and  breechclout,  his  blanket  thrown  disdainfully 
aside,  icy  darts  and  slanting  lances  of  the  sun  alike  splut- 
tering  against   his  hard-rolled  muscles.      With  a  loud 
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'Ugh!"  he  passed  straight  into  the  setting  sun,  in  such  a 
halo  and  cloud  of  brightness  from  its  enveloping  beams 
that  my  eyes  were  blinded  and  I  could  follow  him  no 
longer. 

'  'But  again  and  again  there  came  more  faintly  from 
out  the  West  the  all-challenging    'Uhg!    Ugh!' 

I  am  still  undecided  whether  it  was  the  urging  cry  of 
the  Bronze  God  or  the  snort  of  the  Sun  Steeds.  "S.R.S.  '08 


A  TEN-DOLLAR  BET 

' ' Jimmie, ' '  remarked  Frank  Browne,  my  roomate  and 
law  partner,  from  where  he  was  standing  before  a  mirror 
shaving,  'Til  bet  you  ten  dollars  I  am  uglier  than  you." 

"Done,"  said  I,  and  we  shook  on  it.  I  was  pretty 
certain  the  ten  was  mine,  for  hadn't  I  taken  the  booby 
prize  at  the  Selma  Male  Beauty  Show?  Still,  Frank  is  no 
beauty,  though  he  is  my  best  friend. 

"As  to  a  judge,"  he  went  on  with  a  grin,  "it  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  a  person  of  rare  discrimination." 

"I  agree  with  you  there." 

"At  present  I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  would  be 
suitable.  We'll  probably  find  someone  in  the  next  few 
days,  though." 

"All  right,"  and  I  promptly  forgot  all  about  it,  until 
six  days  and  four  hours  later.  Six  days  and  three  hours 
later — it  was  Sunday — Frank  and  I  attended  morning 
services  at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  which  was  some- 
thing unusual— our  attending  services  I  mean.  What 
was  more  unusual  we  took  a  front  seat. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  pipe-organ  struck  up  and 
the  choir  rose  up  and  sang  something  or  other.  What  the 
choir  sang  didn't  attract  me,  but  a  member  of  the  choir 
certainly  did.  Oh!  but  she  was  a  beauty!  Light  hair, 
blue  eyes,  perfect  nose  and  mouth— a  regular  Harrison 
Fisher  girl.    Fascinated,  I  looked  I  looked  at  her  until  she 
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sat  down,  then  looked  at  her  some  more.  By  and  by  when 
the  D.  D.  got  down  to  it  in  earnest,  her  eyes  began  to 
wonder  around  the  congregation.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw 
she  was  looking  at  Frank!  I  wanted  to  hit— why,  she 
was  looking  at  me!  She  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes 
and— smiled!  With  difficulty  I  kept  my  heart  from  jump- 
ing out  on  the  floor.  A  beautiful  girl  had  smiled  at  me 
—me,  the  winner  of  the  booby  prize  at  the  Selma  Male 
Beauty  Show!  I  was  in  a  daze.  I  was  still  in  a  daze 
when,  services  over,  Frank  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led 
me  out  to  the  street. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,"  he  demanded  giving 
me  a  shake,  "act  like  you  are  doped." 

"Believe  I  am.  Look  here— wh- who  was  that  girl  in 
the  choir  who  looked  at  you  and  then— er — smiled  at — at 
me?" 

"Here's  your  ten,"  he  replied,  smiling  slightly. 
"That  was  a  cousin  of  mine.  I  asked  her  to  smile  at  the 
one  of  us  she  thought  was  the  uglier."— Frank  Hough, 


PSYCHOLOGY  vs.  MAIDENHOOD 

Psychology  is  a  great  thing  and  a  man  who  knows 
this  subject  is  a  useful  man  (to  himself.)  But  "Babes 
should  not  be  fed  on  meat,"  nor  should  Psychology  be  han- 
dled by  a  love-sick  junior.  But  babes  bawl  for  something 
more  substantial  than  Mellin's  food,  and  juniors  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  can  use  the  instruments  of  Philosophy. 

I  have  been  a  baby  and  by  the  law  of  contrast  a 
pretty  one;  I  have  been  a  junior  and  by  the  law  of  neces- 
sity a  foolish  one.  I  got  my  meat  when  a  baby,  and  I  got 
my  psychology  when  a  junior.  I  am  a  dyspeptic  and  a 
broken  man.  My  infantile  disposition  wasn't  capable  of 
assimilating  pork  chops,  and  my  junior's  love  affair  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  laws  of  psychology  as  applied  by 
the  man  most  deeply  concerned. 

Solomon,  who  knew,  says  that   "the  tongue  of  the 
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wise  useth  knowledge  aright,  but  the  mouth  of  fools 
poureth  out  foolishness"  Probably  Solomon  didn't  know 
that  this  would  apply  to  psychology,  but  it  did.  It  may 
have  been  all  right  for  a  professor  of  Philosophy  to  say 
that  if  your  girl's  under  lip  trembled  that  she  was  under 
the  softening  effect  of  your  personality.  I  think  that  such 
may  have  been  the  case  with  him,  but  the  love-sick  jun- 
ior's attempt  to  use  this  law  of  facial  contortion  was  not  a 
decided  success.  I  heard  him  make  the  remark  and 
thought  I  would  try  it.  The  way  to  find  out,  he  said,  if 
your  girl  loved  you  was  to  to  tell  her  you  were  going  off 
to  stay  for  a  long  time,  and  then  some. 

So  I  decided  on  the  Phillipines  as  my  destination,  and 
I  gave  good  reasons  for  going.  When  my  opportunity 
came  to  measure  the  tremolo  action  of  my  girl's  eating 
apparatus  I  spread  it  on  thick.  With  feeling  in  my  voice, 
yes  deep  feeling,  because  a  junior  is  fond  of  his  girl,  I 
told  her  I  was  off  for  Manila.  She  raised  her  eyes,  I 
thought  in  consternation,  and  asked  the  wherefore  of  such 
an  extended  trip.  (She  must  have  known  about  that  fif- 
teen cents  and  pewter  dollar  in  my  pistol  pocket. )  I  told 
her,  watching  for  the  least  sign  of  affection  on  her  phys- 
iogomy  all  the  while,  that  I  couldn't  stay  in  the  same  hem- 
isphere with  her  should  she  not  return  my  love.  I  elabo- 
rated. I  saw  her  under  lip  quiver— she  calmly  slipped  her 
gum  to  the  left  side  of  her  mouth  and  asked,  "How  long 
do  you  think  you'll  stay?" 

There's  nothing  in  Psychology.  —  O.  J.  C. 


THE  HAPPY  MAN 

I  was  spinning  along  over  the  smooth  roads  that  sur- 
round my  home  town  one  night  last  summer  in  an  electric 
automobile.  No  moon  was  up,  but  the  lights  on  either 
side  of  the  machine  were  sufficiently  bright  to  enable  me 
to  dodge  the  few  rough  places  now  and  then.    A  hard 
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shower  had  come  up  that  evening,  cooling  things  off 
nicely,  but  making  the  dirt  road  on  either  side  of  the 
macadam  very  muddy.  In  the  distance  I  saw  the  light  of 
a  bicycle  and  heard  the  ringing  of  the  rider's  bell.  As  he 
neared  me  I  responded  by  ringing  mine.  With  not  the 
slightest  show  of  getting  out  of  the  way,  on  he  came, 
ringing  his  bell  all  the  while.  I  continued  to  respond. 
Closer  and  closer  he  came,  but  still  no  sign  of  making 
room.  Determined  not  to  get  out  in  the  mud,  but  not  de- 
siring to  cause  any  accident,  I  slowed  up.  The  cyclist 
came  on,  continuing  to  hold  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
continuing  to  ring  his  bell. 

"Bump!"  and  he  had  hit  the  machine  squarely  in  the 
middle. 

'  'What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  I  yelled.  "Didn't  you  see  my  lights  and  hear 
my  bell?" 

'  'Yes  sir,  but  I  thought  you  were  two  men  on  bicycles, 
and  I  tried  to  go  between  you."— C.  JV.  T. 


MY  ROOM 

My  room  I  think  is  a  typical  college  room.  It  has 
every  detail  necessary  to  produce  that  supreme  effect  of 
disorder.  My  pictures  are  arranged  with  a  disregard  of 
all  rules  of  place  and  correspondence.  My  furniture,  no 
two  pieces  of  which  belong  to  the  same  set,  intensifies  the 
above  effect. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  sits  my  table,  covered  with 
a  collection  of  books,  hats,  papers,  the  remnant  of  last 
week's  wash— shirts,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  Under 
the  bed  is  the  storage  room  for  shoes.  Another  corner 
holds  the  athletic  paraphernalia;  on  the  floor  behind  my 
my  trunk  hangs  my  last  winter's  overcoat.  This  leaves  a 
streak  just  about  two  feet  wide  to  sweep.  If  you  just  let 
dust  alone  it  won't  bother  anybody.      It's  sweeping  that 
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stirs  up  the  trouble.  So  I  leave  the  dust  one-half  inch 
deep  under  the  bed,  under  the  table,  under  the  bureau, 
behind  the  trunk.  It  doesn't  bother  me  and  I  let  it  alone. 
You  could  hardly  call  mine  a  disorderly  room.  I 
know  where  everything  is.  I  don't  want  things  packed 
up  where  I  can't  find  them.  I  prefer  to  have  them  out  in 
open  view.  When  I  put  them  away  I  forget  where  they 
are.  This  is  my  philosophy  for  housekeeping — a  place  for 
everything  (not  every  thing)  and  everything  piled  to- 
gether in  that  place.  My  room  is  simply  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  working  of  this  philosophy.  — /.   T.  J. 


I  lay  this  down  as  incontrovertible;  when  sour,  don't 
go  near  the  gym.  The  stale  witticisms  that  are  perpe- 
trated and  the  unwarranted  familiarities  that  are  taken 
in  that  place  are  enough  to  make  any  man  a  confirmed 
cynic. 

The  first  man  I  saw  in  the  gym  this  evening  congrat- 
ulated me  on  finally  deciding  to  take  my  annual.  I  gritted 
my  teeth,  foiced  a  smile,  and  kicked  at  my  locker  door. 

The  next  fellow  expressed  an  apprehension  that  in 
relieving  myself  of  so  much  dirt  I  might  catch  cold.  To 
this  I  vouchsafed  no  recognition,  but  remained  moodily 
silent. 

My  neighbor  in  the  bath-room  asked  me  to  lend  him 
my  soap;  I  couldn't  refuse  but  the  ill-natured  way  I  said 
"You  are  welcome,"  betrayed  clearly,  I  hope,  my  true 
feeling  on  the  matter. 

After  the  bath  I  had  just  gotten  completely  dry  when 
a  dripping  class-mate  came  trotting  by,  and  sprinkled 
water  all  over  me.  I  glowered  at  him,  none  the  less 
fiercely  that  he  didn't  see  me. 

I  finished  dressing,  slammed  my  locker,  refused  to 
take  a  friend's  dirty  clothes  to  his  room,  and  stalked  off 
to  a  supper  of  grits  and  molasses,  a  little  more  sulky,  if 
possible,  than  when  I  came. 
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HUNTING  FOR  A  NAME 

A  very  short  time  after  the  continuous  report  began,  I 
was  considerably  startled  by  a  young  professor  who  sat 
down  in  the  seat  next  to  me.  The  thing  about  him  that 
startled  was  the  great  excitement  under  which  he  labored. 

"How  long  has  it  been  going  on?"  he  gasped  out  of 
breath. 

"Only  a  few  minutes,"  I  responded  in  as  respectful 
a  manner  as  I  could  assume. 

He  leaned  toward  me  asking  eagerly,  '  'Has  anyone 
starred  yet?" 

I  told  him  no,  and  he  then  quietly  settled  down. 

As  the  game  progressed  no  particular  man  distin- 
guished himself.  The  game  was  going  against  us.  No 
one  seemed  to  deplore  this  as  much  as  did  the  professor. 
Groan  after  groan  escaped  from  him  as  the  reports  came 
that  our  men  were  making  no  gains. 

"A  bitter  disappointment, "  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
waited  for  the  next  report,  '  'I  had  set  my  head  that  it 
should  be  for  one  of  today's  heroes,  but  alas " 

"Virginia  punts  to  Carolina,"  the  report  continued, 
"Williams  returns  the  ball  forty-five  yards." 

The  professor  jumped  from  his  seat  and  leaned  for- 
ward. 

The  report  continued  "Williams  goes  around  left  end 
for  twenty  yards." 

"Hurrah!"  yelled  the  professor  as  he  leaped  upon  his 
chair,  "I  have  found  it.  We  shall  call  the  baby  Bill!"— 
C   C.  Mann. 


MASTERING  THE  SITUATION 

Uncle  Ebe's  ministerial  duties  were  not  sufficiently 
lucrative  to  render  it  altogether  unnecessary  for  him  to 
supplement  his  meagre  salary  by  a  little  manual  toil.    Ac- 
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cordingly  one  bright,  hot,  shiny  day  in  June  Uncle  Ebe 
harnessed  Balaam. 

Neither  Balaam  nor  Uncle  Ebe  were  fond  of  plowing. 
Balaam's  delight  was  grazing  in  the  meadow  behind  the 
church  while  Uncle  Ebe  reveled  in  meditations  upon  things 
eternal. 

Balaam,  inheriting  from  generation  upon  generation 
the  stubbornness  for  which  his  tribe  is  noted,  was  on 
occasions,  to  say  the  least,  exasperating.  Uncle  Ebe's 
patience  was  at  an  end. 

On  this  particular  day  Balaam  had  decided  to  walk 
right  on  the  corn.  Uncle  Ebe  desired  him  to  walk  between 
the  rows.  Balaam  was  persistent.  Uncle  Ebe— well 
Uncle  Ebe  was  exasperated. 

"Gee  down  in  dot  middle,"  said  Uncle  Ebe. 

Balaam  continued  his  course  unaffected. 

"Gee,"  repeated  Uncle  Ebe;  "Gee  off  dat  Korn." 

Balaam  remained  deaf  with  the  deafness  of  those  who 
will  not  hear. 

Neither  noticed  the  approach  of  Deacon  Jones  across 
the  field. 

"Gee,"  repeated  Uncle  Ebe  in  his  exasperation, 
"Dam  yer,  Gee."— Then  becoming  aware  of  the  presence 
of  brother  Jones  he  added  apologetically — "if  I  should  say 
such  a  word." — /.  T.  J. 


Because  it  is  almost  completely  noiseless,  an  electric 
automobile  frightens  only  the  wildest  and  greenest  horses. 
So  when  I  saw  a  horse  and  surrey  stop  about  fifty  feet 
away  I  put  on  brakes  immediately  and  drew  up  to  the  side 
of  the  road.  A  middle-aged  lady  of  slightly  corpulent 
figure  clambered  out  of  the  surrey,  and  trudged  painfully 
along  the  road  toward  us. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Conrad,  what  is  the  trouble?" 
I  asked. 
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''Nothing,  except  I  don't  want  to  get  my  neck 
broken,"  she  snapped  back. 

Her  husband  somehow  managed  to  hold  the  horse  in 
check  until  she  had  passed.  Then  he  grasped  a  rein 
tightly  in  each  hand  and  allowed  the  terrible  beast  slowly 
to  proceed.  As  they  neared  the  machine,  Mr.  Conrad  was 
all  nervousness.  He  grasped  the  reins  more  tightly, 
clinched  his  teeth,  and  propped  his  feet  against  the  dash- 
board. In  the  machine  we  all  held  our  breath,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  beast  shy  and  Mr.  Conrad  pitched 
out.  But  a  moment's  glance  at  the  horse  dispelled  all 
fears.  He  walked  slowly  along,  gazed  calmly  at  the 
automobile  and  its  occupants,  and  passed  on  without  so 
much  as  pricking  an  ear. 

"Law!  sir,"  laughed  an  old  negro,  "if  de  horse  wuz 
es  skeered  es  de  folks  is,  he'd  a  been  to  de  cross-roads 
befo'  now.    Haw,  haw,  haw!" 


Little  Willie— 
What  a  pity- 
Pulled  the  kitty's  tail. 
Now  this  ditty 
Is  not  pretty, 
Nor  was  Willie's  wail. 


iberirattgea 


By  F.  E.  Winslow. 

It  is  with  a  grateful,  contented  feeling  that  we  find 
the  criticisms  in  the  exchange  departments  of  most  of  the 
college  magazines  to  be  of  the  right  sort — fair,  impartial, 
never  destructive  without  a  worthy  purpose. "~  An  exchange 
editor  is  not  the  head  shipping  clerk  in  a  billingsgate 
factory.    Constructive  criticism  is  our  goal. 

The  Furman  Echo  is  rather  a  disappointment,  in  all  its 
departments,  exchange  included.  Its  appearance  is  neat. 
It  has  variety  enough  to  suit  a  globe-trotting  maniac,  carry- 
ing us  from  that  old  "babbling  brook"  we  have  all  grown 
up  with,  to  the  roulette  rooms  of  Monte  Carlo.  But  we  get 
no  particular  satisfaction  from  reading  it.  The  sketch  called 
"Incidentally"  "spins  out  the  thread  of  its  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  its  argument."  The  article  is  deficient 
in  paragraph  structure,  also,  but  the  incident  is  snappy. 
"The  Count  of  Monte  Carlo"  is  the  best  thing  in  the  issue. 
The  story  is  interesting,  and  is  written  in  an  original, 
bright  form.  Its  denouement  is  in  the  right  place,  and  well 
prepared  for.  Convergence  of  plan  characterizes  the 
story.  But  the  Echo  becomes  a  bit  puerile  when  it  attempts 
to  get  serious  about  "life,"  and  gives  out  some  sober- 
yea,  very  sober— remarks  for  our  reflection  from  the 
pages  of  its  editorial  department.  The  poems  also  seem 
slightly  below  their  usual  standard.  But  the  '  'Count  of 
Monte  Carlo"  makes  good  the  deficit  in  the  account  of 
our  South  Carolina  contemporary. 


It  may  possibly  seem  that  we  have  a  case  of  dyspepsia 
at  present,  but  we  plead  "Not  Guilty."  It  was  simply 
chance  that  threw   The   Trinity  A V chive  next  upon  these 
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pages.  It  might  have  been  The  Redwood— but  it  wasn't. 
The  reason  for  all  this  palaver  is  that  we  have  some  more 
rather  disagreeable  morsels  with  which  the  reader  may 
ruin  his  digestion.  The  Archive  is  not  "toeing  the  mark." 
Its  negro  dialect  poems  are  no  more.  It  made  an  excellent 
start  with  "Since  Remus  Gon'  "  last  October,  but  has  since 
fallen  from  grace.  The  review  of  "The  Faust  of  Stephen 
Phillips  and  J.  Conyers  Carr"  has  a  touch  of  mediocrity. 
The  criticism  of  the  heavy  love  poetry  in  the  new  Faust 
is  hardly  fair.  The  article  on  Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  good. 
Prof.  Norton  of  Harvard  died  in  October  1908.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  identified  with  the  educational  move- 
ment in  this  country.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  our  col- 
lege magazines  to  permanently  preserve  the  records  of 
worthy  Americans  of  our  own  time.  Often  we  are  more 
successful  in  dealing  with  men  of  our  own  life-time  than 
with  those  of  not  so  recent  date.  At  least,  this  is  the  case 
in  the  Archive.  The  article  "Some  Phases  of  Ruskin's  Life 
and  Work"  is,  frankly,  not  worth  the  reading.  It  is  sup- 
erficial, to  say  the  least.  The  writer  commits  the  grave 
mistake  of  incorporating  in  a  literary  essay  a  severe  polit- 
ical diatribe,  aimed  at  the  dominant  party  in  America  to- 
day. This  is  a  distinct  lack  of  taste.  The  whole  article 
shows  that  the  writer  did  not  go  deep  into  his  subject, and 
felt  only  a  cursory  interest  in  Ruskin. 

'  'Humourous  Sidelights  on  the  Courts  and  Lawyers  of 
a  Century  Ago"  is  an  original  theme,  excellently  worked 
out.  The  rest  of  the  Magazine  is  good.  Here's  hoping 
Trinity  will  win  her  way  back  to  the  front  rank  next 
month. 


Who  are  in  the  front  rank?  We  know  certainly  of  two 

—  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  and  The  Redwood .     The 

Virginia  Magazine  is  fine, from  "Condors,"  its  short  open- 
ing poem,  to  the  back  cover.  Its  stories,  "The  Luvircyn- 
ghate"  and  "The  Eyes  of  Thais,"  are  totally  different  in 
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plot,  character,  and  setting,  but  both  are  well  executed. 
The  poetry  is  worthy  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  poem 
which  we  are  borrowing  in  entirety  proves  that.  But  the 
glory  of  this  issue  lies  in  its  two  scholarly  dramatic  criti- 
cisims,  and  in  the  ' 'Appreciation"  of  "Sylvie,"  the  old 
idyll  written  by  Gerard  de  Nerval.  The  first  criticism  is 
a  review  of  Mary  Johnston's  only  dramatic  production, 
"The  Goddess  of  Reason."  The  play  came  out  last  year, 
and  bids  fair  to  win  Miss  Johnston  a  reputation  in  dram- 
atic circles.  The  second  is  a  paper  on  "Some  Plays  by 
Arthur  Pinero,  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Present  Day 
English  Stage."  The  article  goes  deep  into  the  motives 
of  Pinero,  Ibsen,  and  Shaw,  showing  that  their  final  influ- 
ence must  be  for  good.  The  subject  is  dexterously  hand- 
led. 


The  Redwood  seems  to  disprove  its  editor's  statement 
that  the  Santa  Clara  students  are  not  supporting  it  prop- 
erly. When  a  magazine  is  as  excellent  as  is  this  one,  its 
editor  ought  not  to  write  the  bed-ridden  editorial  '  'The 
Trials  of  an  Editor."  The  story  "The  Measure  of  Success" 
is  an  old  theme  executed  in  a  new,  brilliant,  scintillating 
manner.  Maurice  T.  Dooling,  Jr.,  is  a  genius  in  his  way. 
"Mudge  Grant"  is  another  good  story  of  the  Western 
plains.  But  the  thing  that  would  stick  most  permanently 
with  us  were  we  never  to  see  the  book  again  is  "The  Song 
of  the  Ball  and  Chain. "  It  has  just  the  swing,  the  constant 
repetition  of  phrase,  the  onomatopoeia  that  suits  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  makes  you  slap  yourself  and  say  "That's 
fine!"  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  can  truly  say  of 
The  Redwood,  "That's  fine!" 
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DIGNETTES  IN  EBONY 


Where  Trouble  Ends 

Troubled  in  de  eye  sight, 
Bad  co'n  on  de  toe, 

Crazy  wid  de  toothache- 
Gimme  de  oF  banjo. 

Gimme  de  oP  banjo, 

Ah'll  make  dat  music  flow, 

"Cripple  Creek"  an'  "Cluck  oF  Hen"- 

Gimme  de  oF  banjo! 

Pone  sack  done  went  empty — 

Lawd,  I  sho'  am  po' — 
Lindy's  mad  an'  poutin'— 

Gimme  de  oF  banjo. 

Gimme  de  oF  banjo— 

You  niggers  hit  dat  flo' — 

"Shortnin'  Bread"  an'  "Shady  Grove"— 

Gimme  de  oF  banjo! 

— University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  BALL  AND  CHAIN 


Oh,  this  is  the  song  of  the  ball  and  chain 

As  it  rattles  and  clanks  along— 
A  song  that  is  filled  with  a  haunting  pain, 

A  sad  and  a  weary  song. 

Ye  put  us  away  in  holes  to  rot. 

'Tis  justice  ye  say — and  then 
Ye  put  us  away  from  the  light  of  day, 

Away  from  the  sight  of  men. 

Ye  put  us  away  in  holes  to  rot— 

Ye  are  good  and  we  are  bad! — 
Where  the  prison  grind  will  sap  the  mind 

And  the  darkness  drive  us  mad. 

Ye  put  us  away  in  holes  to  rot. 

Ye  give  us  a  brand  of  shame. 
'Tis  justice  ye  say  as  ye  turn  away 

And  ye  do  it  in  Christ's  name. 

Ye  put  us  away  in  holes  to  rot. 

Do  ye  think  that  ye  work  His  will, 
When  Love  was  the  thought  of  the  things  He  taught 

And  yours  is  the  Hate  to  kill? 

Ye  put  us  away  in  holes  to  rot. 

Ye  make  of  us  things  to  dread. 
And  because  your  years  are  obscured  with  fears, 

Ye  are  glad  when  ye  find  us  dead. 

Ye  put  us  away  in  holes  to  rot. 

Ye  scorn  us,  ye  fools,  and  fly. 
But  we  meet  our  end  as  we  would  a  friend 

And  ye  are  afraid  to  die. 
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Ye  put  us  away  in  holes  to  rot. 

Ye  fools!  ye  are  worse  than  we 
For  ye  look  on  death  with  a  bated  breath 

And  we  smile— for  he  sets  us  free. 

Oh,  this  is  the  song  of  the  curse  of  Cain, 
Of  the  wretches  who  toil  and  sweat, 

And  measure  their  lives  with  a  ball  and  chain. 
I  sing  it  lest  ye  forget. 

— Maurice  T.  Dooling,  Jr. ,  '08  in  The  Redwood. 
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HI 

7"A*  North  American  Review  says  the  following  about 
Dr.  Hannis  Taylor,  one  of  our  distinguished  alumni: 

"Hannis  Taylor,  who  is  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  authorities  on 
constitutional  history  and  constitutional  law,  was  born  in 
New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  in  1851.  Having  graduated 
at  the  University  of  his  native  state,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  achieved  great  distinction  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1893.  The  wide  literary  fame 
gained  for  Mr.  Taylor  by  his  great  work  on  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  was  materially  enhanced  by 
his  treatise  on  International  Public  Law,  which  has  been  de- 
clared by  a  high  authority  to  be  "the  most  exhaustive  work 
of  its  kind  issued  in  this  country  since  Danos  Wheaton." 
In  recognition  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  literature 
and  learning  by  the  publication  of  these  works,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Dublin  and  Edinburg  simultaneously  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Taylor  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  re- 
cently published  a  third  treatise,  of  a  like  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  character,  on  The  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  upon  which  the  Justices  of 
that  court  have  put  the  imprimatur  of  their  high  approval 
and  commendation.  Mr.  Taylor  represented  the  United 
States  before  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission.  A  new 
work  from  Dr.  Taylor's  pen,  entitled  The  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence, has  just  been  announced— a  systematic  compara- 
tive study  of  Roman  and  English  law." 

Dr.  Taylor  contributes  to  the  North  American  Review 
its  leading  article  in  the  January  number,  his  subject 
being  The  Solid  South  a  National  Calamity. 

F.  M.  Weller,  '06,  assumes  the  work  of  J.  E.  Latta, 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University,  while 
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Professor  Latta  goes  to  study  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Terry  Sharp,  '07,  is  principal  of  the  Guilford  College 
Graded  School. 

F.  W.  Temple,  ex-'09,  is  in  business  at  Sanford,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Gunter,  '08,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Winston 
Journal. 

Isham  King  has  a  position  with  the  Stone  Printing 
Company,  of  Greensboro. 

P.  Fullenwider  has  passed  the  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, having  pursued  his  studies  in  Greensboro  after 
leaving  the  University. 

G.  F.  Leonard,  '07,  is  studying  medicine  at  George 
Washington  University.  He  also  has  a  position  with  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

W.  S.  Hunter,  '07,  is  a  chemist  at  Ensley,  Ala. 

Lawrence  Grimes,  '06,  is  a  third  year  medical  student 
at  Johns  Hopkins. 

M.  Robins,  '08,  is  with  the  Southern  Life  and  Trust 
Co.  at  Greensboro. 

B.  G.  Muse,  '08,  is  in  Richmond,  Va.,  with  the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical  Co. 

C.  R.  Wheatley,  ex-'07;  J.  F.  Duncan,  A.  M.,  '04,  and 
D.  G.  Fowle,  '03,  are  all  practicing  law  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

J.  Geo.  Hannah  is  practicing  law  at  Siler  City,  N.  C 

Messrs.  Kloman,  Lovell,  Nichols,  McMillan  and  Mike 
Schull  are  at  the  University  of  Maryland  studying  medi- 
cine. 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  in  all  seventeen 
U.  N.  C.  boys  this  year,  while  Pennsylvania  has  six  and 
Jefferson  twenty-one. 

C.  E.  Mackentosh,  ex-'09,  is  one  of  the  joint  princi- 
pals of  Raeford  Institute. 
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W.  C.  Woodard,  '08,  is  taking  post  graduate  work  in 
English  at  the  University. 

R.  H.  Lewis,  '98,  recently  moved  to  Oxford,  N.  C, 
to  take  charge  of  a  cotton  mill  there. 

W.  S.  Crawford,  '99,  is  a  professor  at  Bingham, 
Mebane,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Giddens,  ex-'08,  is  in  the  hardware  business  at 
Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  M.  Pittman  is  teaching  in  a  military  institute 
at  Marion,  Ala. 

N.  R.  Clayton,  '07,  is  studying  in  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Richmond. 

Hubert  Hill,  '07,  is  an  instructor  in  Geoology  at  the 
A.  and  M.  College  at  Raleigh. 

B.  K.  Lassiter  of  the  law  class,  '07,  is  practicing  law 
at  Oxford,  N.  C. 

0.  D.  Lyon  of  the  law  class,  '07,  is  in  the  insurance 
business  at  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  ex-' 10,  is  teaching  at  Bohoma,  N.  C. 

W.  E.  Coltrane,  ex-' 10,  is  studying  medicine  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Gordon,  '03,  who  has  been  Rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Williamston,  N.  C,  will  soon  leave 
for  the  foreign  missionary  field. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Rankin,  '01,  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

R.  T.  Allen,  '06,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  in  the  Department  of  Soils. 

A.  J.  Hodgin,  ex-'lO,  is  teaching  at  Hamer,  S.  C. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  '07,  is  taking  law  at  the  University. 

O.  P.  Rhyne,  '08,  is  instructor  in  German  in  the 
University. 
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R.  R.  Herring,  Pharmacy  '08,   is  with  the  Crenwilla 
Drug  Co.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

B.  H.  Perritt,  '06,   is  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Vance  Co. 

F.  B.  Stem,  '07,  is  a  chemist  in  Cuba. 

W.  A.  Jenkins,  '07,  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Chenango,  N.  Y. 

C.  Ed.  Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
Brunswick. 

Gaston  Galloway,  '04,  is  in  the  real  estate  business  at 
Mt.  Airy. 
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DE  PROFUNDIS 


By  Martin  F.  Douglas 

Not  for  contentment  or  ease  of  soul, 
Not  even  for  love,  I  pray; 
Not  that  my  eyes  may  see  the  goal, 
That  lies  in  my  destined  way. 

Grant  me,  0  God,  a  soul  of  fire, 
Give  me  a  heart  to  bear 
The  ache  and  pain  of  vain  desire, 
To  struggle  and  not  despair. 


SOME    THINGS    THE    COLONY    OF    NORTH 

CAROLINA     DID    AND    DID     FIRST    IN    THE 

FOUNDING  OF  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  AMERICA 

An  Address  by  William  Edward  Fitch,  M.  D., 
Delivered  at  Hotel  Manhattan  December  11th,  1908, 
Before  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America.     :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    : 


Mr.  Governor,  Ladies,  Invited  Guests,  and  Fellow  As- 
sociates: When  your  distinguished  Governor  requested  me 
to  entertain  you  this  evening  by  telling  you  what  the  Colon- 
ists of  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  did  towards  the  found- 
ing of  this  country,  I  consented  because  I  thought  that 
some  one  should  unlock  the  store-house  of  North  Carolina's 
historical  treasures,  and  pay  tribute,  even  at  this  late  date 
to  the  heroes  who  first  opposed  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  on 
American  soil.  In  some  respects,  perhaps,  I  am  somewhat 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject,  for  while  my  Scotch 
ancestors  were  helping  to  settle  North  Carolina  and  con- 
tributing their  mite  towards  the  Foundation  of  American 
freedom  and  independence,  my  English  Fitch  ancestors 
were  settling  and  governing  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and 
later,  doubtless  contributing  their  share  in  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  nutmegs  and  leather  hams,  for  which  that  State 
was  famous.  I  am,  then,  what  might  be  termed  a  "Tar 
Heel"  with  a  nutmeg  flavoring. 

No  State  in  the  Union  can  present  a  wider  or  more 
diversified  field  for  historical  inquiry  than  North  Carolina. 
On  her  shores  the  first  settlement  of  English  Colonists  in 
the  new  world  was  estalished;  within  her  borders  the  first 
resistance  to  British  authority  was  made;  by  her  people  the 
first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution  was  fought;  and  by 
her  noble  sons  the  first  actual  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  was  made. 
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The  First  English  Settlement 

On  the  sandy  banks  of  Roanoke  Island,  between  Pamlico 
and  Albermarle  sounds  the  English  flag  was  first  unfurled 
to  the  breeze  of  the  new  world.  It  was  on  this  Island  the 
first  expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  landed  on  July  4th, 
1584.  "The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  as  they  drew  near 
the  Island"  says  Armidas  in  his  report  to  Raleigh  "was  as 
if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden  redolent 
with  all  manner  of  odoriferous  flowers."  The  loveliness  of 
the  scenery  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  was  excelled 
by  the  gentleness  of  the  native  inhabitants — Indians— who 
welcomed  the  strangers  with  all  of  the  southern  hospital- 
ity which  even  at  this  day  is  characteristic  of  the  "Old 
North  State."  The  wife  of  the  Indian  chief,  Grangani- 
meo,  offered  the  strangers  planked  shad,  a  strange  roasted 
vegetable  and  scuppernong  grapes.  Granganimeo,  then 
passed  the  pipe  instead  of  cigars  and  the  Englishman 
enjoyed  his  first  smoke.  In  this  same  report  Armidas  calls 
Raleigh's  attention  to  the  celebrated  scuppernong  grape, 
which  then  as  now,  grasps  the  noble  oak  with  its  tendrils 
and  yields  abundant  crops  under  the  influence  of  semi- 
tropical  eastern  North  Carolina.  After  feasting  with 
Granganimeo,  the  English  made  enquiry  concerning  the 
esculent  tubers  which  they  had  just  eaten  and  which  now 
form  a  part  of  the  bill-of-fare  for  almost  all  nations. 
They  were  shown  how  they  were  grown  and  afterward 
learned  it  was  a  member  of  the  night  shade  family,  the 
Solanum  tuberosnum — Irish  potato— and  in  1586,  it  is  said, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  returning  from  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Roanoke  Island,  carried  a  cargo  of  this  new  and 
strange  vegetable  to  England  and  brought  them  to  the 
notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Colony  of  North  Carolina  was  peopled  by  Cava- 
lier emigrants  from  the  Continent  and  the  British  Isles- 
Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Swiss  and  French  Hugenots.  They 
were  a  practical  people  and  emigrated  to  America,  not  as 
refugees  from  civil, metaphysical, philosophical,  or  religious 
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intolerance  incident  to  that  bitter  controversial  age,  but 
to  challenge  new  opportunities  in  fresh  and  undeveloped 
fields,  and  in  search  of  fertile  lands,  that  they  might  cul- 
tivate and  reap  the  fruits  thereof  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  building  a  new  State  upon  a  new  continent.  Freedom, 
entire  freedom  was  enjoyed  without  anxiety  by  the  set- 
tlers who  scattered  among  the  forests,  hermits  with  wives 
and  children,  resting  upon  the  bosom  of  nature  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  wilderness  of  their  gentle  clime. 

This  colony  was  the  most  free  and  independent  country 
ever  organized  by  man.  Freedom  of  conscience,  exempt- 
ion from  taxation  except  by  their  own  consent;  gratuities 
in  land  to  every  imigrant  and  other  equitable  considerations 
claimed  the  prompt  legislative  action  of  the  Colonists. 
Their  simple  laws  suited  a  people  who  were  as  free  as  the 
air  of  their  country— who  when  oppressed  were  as  rough 
as  the  billows  of  the  ocean.  They  submitted  to  no  unjust 
laws,  nor  bowed  their  knees  to  any  earthly  monarch. 

The  Colony  of  North  Carolina,  by  grant  from 
Charles  II,  dated  1665,  to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  extended 
from  29'  to  36'  30"  North  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
westward  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  including  the  whole 
region  from  the  present  northern  boundry  line  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  St.  Johns  river  in  Florida. 

At  the  request  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  "Human  Understanding,"  John 
Locke,*  was  employed  to  draft  and  prepare  a  constitution 
for  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,  t  He  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  scheme— "The  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tion"—which  provided  for  three  orders  of  nobility  and 
four  houses  of  parliament,  but  the  scheme  was  never  put 
into  successful  operation  because  the  Colonists  demanded 
a  more  free  form  of  government. 

Royal  Governor  Spotswood  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  said:  "It  has  so 
long  been  the  practice  of  the  people  of  the  Colony  of  North 

*See  Works  of  Locke,  eighth  edition,  Vol.  X,  page  175. 
tN.  C.  Rev.  and  State  Records,  Vol.  I,  page  187. 
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Carolina  to  resist  and  imprison  their  Governers,  that  they 
now  look  upon  it  as  a  lawful  procedure."*  Whenever  a 
Royal  Governor  became  haughty  in  conduct,  or  his  admin- 
istration became  obnoxious  from  oppressive  taxation, 
extortion  or  tyranny,  he  was  seized  and  driven  from  the 
Colony.  In  1669  Governor  Miller,  the  Royal  ruler  of  the 
Province  was  impeached  and  with  six  members  of  his 
Council  was  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The  people  elected 
a  Governor  of  their  own  choosing,  called  a  legislature,  ap- 
pointed courts  and  exercised  all  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  government. 

The    First    Resistance    to    British    Tyranny 

The  Colonists  declared  that  "excessive  taxation, 
abridgement  of  political  liberty,  with  a  denial  of  free  elec- 
tion of  an  assembly;  the  unwise  interruptions  of  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  commerce,' '  were  the  three-fold  grievan- 
ces of  the  Colony.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  free  government  that  ripened  more  than  one 
hundred  years  after  in  the  revolution  of  the  Regulators 
and  the  Battle  of  Alamance. 

The  hauteur  of  the  Royal  Governors  of  the  Province 
and  their  high-toned  temper  for  Royal  prerogatives  served 
only  to  enrage  the  long-smothered  passions  of  the  Colo- 
nists and  to  increase  their  desire  to  be  freed  from  the 
overbearing  of  their  supercilious  rulers.  The  people  said 
'  'it  was  not  the  laws,  nor  the  form  of  government  to 
which  they  objected,  but  to  the  malpractice  of  all  officers 
from  the  Governor  down."  At  last  a  deep  settled  convic- 
tion took  hold  of  the  people— that  peace  could  never  smile 
upon  the  Province  of  North  Carolina  while  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britian  endured;  multiply  all  assumptions  of 
superiority,  all  public  tokens  of  contempt,  all  enforcements 
of  unpalatable  law,  all  restraints  upon  provincial  com- 
merce, and  all  espionage  upon  the  brain  work  which  really 
wrought  in  behalf  of  peace,  seeking  a  fair  reconciliation, 
with  guarantees  of  representation  of  personal  righs;  and 

*Spotswood  Ms. 
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their  product  represents  that  incubus  whose  dead  weight 
rested  upon  the  Colonists  of  North  Carolina. 

When  British  Parliament  asserted  the  right  to  tax 
the  Colonists  without  their  consent  and  passed  the  "Stamp 
Act,"  the  people  of  the  colony  forcibly  expressed  their 
indignation  with  a  unanimity  never  before  equalled. 
From  one  end  of  the  Province  to  the  other  meetings  were 
held;  they  declared  they  would  not  submit  to  the  law  and 
they  never  did.  No  stamped  paper  was  ever  used  in  the 
Colony  of  North  Carolina.  On  November  28,  1765,  the 
British  man-of-war,  Diligence,  carrying  twenty-one  guns, 
accompanied  by  the  sloop  of  war,  Viper,  with  a  consign- 
ment of  stamped  paper  on  board,  arrived  at  Brunswick  in 
the  Colony  of  North  Carolina,  but  her  arrival  had  been 
anticipated  since  October  nineteenth,  on  which  date  an 
armed  force  of  500  people  from  the  eastern  counties  on 
learning  that  the  Crown  had  appointed  a  Royal  Stamp 
Distributor  for  the  Colony  and  that  he  was  a  guest  of  the 
Royal  Governor,  approached  the  Governor's  mansion 
and  asked  to  speak  with  the  Stamp  Agent.  This  Gover- 
nor Tryon  refused,  whereupon,  they  made  the  Governor  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  mansion,  forcibly  arrested  the  Stamp 
Distributer,  whom  they  carried  before  the  Mayor  of  Wil- 
mington and  compelled  to  take  oath  that  he  would  never 
offer  for  sale  within  the  borders  of  the  Province  of  North 
Carolina  any  of  the  King's  stamped  paper. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Diligence  Cols.  Waddell  and 
Ashe  with  500  men  were  ready  to  receive  the  commanding 
officer.  The  idea  of  resistance  of  any  kind  probably  never 
occurred  to  him,  and  the  suggestion  of  armed  defiance  on 
the  part  of  the  people  would  have  seemed  the  wildest 
absurdity  to  a  Commander  of  His  Majesty's  War  Ships. 
The  Captain  pacing  his  deck  on  the  gallant  sloop,  with 
colors  flying  and  all  her  canvas  set,  was  doubtless  antici- 
pating the  sideboard  and  table  refreshments  that  awaited 
him  in  the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  Cape  Fear  planters, 
and  eager  to  stand,  gun  in  hand,  by  one  of  the  tall  pines 
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of  Brunswick  and  watch  the  coming  of  the  antlered  mon- 
arch of  the  forest  before  the  inspiring  music  of  the  hounds. 

As  the  Diligence  bowls  along  "with  a  bone  in  her 
mouth"  across  the  ruffled  bosom  of  the  beautiful  bay  into 
which  the  river  expands  opposite  Fort  Johnston,  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  leaps  forth  from  her  port  quarter,  followed 
by  a  roar  of  salutation  from  one  of  her  guns;  an  answering 
thunder  of  welcome  comes  from  the  fort,  and  the  proud 
ship  walks  the  waters  toward  the  town  of  Brunswick, 
eight  miles  farther  up  the  river  towards  Wilmington.  An 
hour  later  she  sights  the  town,  and  a  little  while  after- 
wards, with  a  graceful  sweep  and  a  rushing  keel,  she 
gradually  puts  her  nose  in  the  wind  as  if  scenting  trouble; 
and  then,  at  the  shrill  sound  of  the  boatswain's  whistle, 
the  growling  chains  release  the  anchor  from  its  long  sus- 
pense, and  the  Dilligence  rests  opposite  the  Custom 
House  of  Brunswick,  with  her  grinning  port  holes  open 
and  all  her  guns  exposed.  Then  her  rigging  blocks 
chuckle  as  she  lowers  and  clews  her  sails.  The  Com- 
mander soon  learned  that  the  militia  which  lined  the  shore 
was  not  there  to  do  him  homage,  but  to  resist  the  landing 
of  the  stamped  paper.  Cols.  Waddell  and  Ashe  con- 
fronted the  Captain,  and  with  the  armed  militia  at  their 
backs  said  they  would  not  allow  a  single  piece  of  the 
stamped  paper  to  be  landed  and  would  fire  on  any  one 
attempting  it. 

Here  was  a  war  ship  from  His  Majesty's  Navy,  carry- 
ing twenty-one  guns,  openly  defied  and  threatened  by  the 
Colonists  of  North  Carolina  who  were  armed  and  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  Here  was  treason,  open,  flagrant 
and  in  broad  day  light,  and  led  by  the  most  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  Province  and  Speaker  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. This  was  more  than  ten  years  before  the  National 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  more  than  nine  years 
before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  nearly  eight  years 
before  the  "Boston  Tea  Party. "  The  destruction  of  the 
tea  was  accomplished  by  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  men  dis- 
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guised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  who  under  cover  of  darkness, 
without  any  resistance,  boarded  a  British  merchant  ship 
containing  a  consignment  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  and 
after  throwing  the  chests  of  tea  overboard,  came  ashore 
echoing  their  bravery,  which  made  the  'Boston  Tea  Party' 
famous.  History  blazons  it  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  and  New  Englanders  boast  of  it,  until  its  fame  is 
"Pealed  and  chimed  on  every  tongue  of  fame."  North 
Carolina's  children  are  taught  to  read  it  in  their  daily  les- 
sons; it  adorns  the  picture  books  of  the  nurseries  and  is 
chronicled  by  every  writer  on  national  history. 

Here  is  an  act  of  the  sons  of  the  Province  of  North 
Carolina,  not  committed  on  a  harmless  carrier  of  freight 
or  upon  the  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel;  not  done  under 
any  disguise  or  mask,  but  on  the  representatives  of  Royalty 
itself,  commanding  a  man-of-war  from  King  George's 
navy  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  King's  Royal  Gover- 
nor on  the  other,  both  done  in  the  open  broad  daylight  by 
men  of  well  known  character  and  reputation;  much  more 
decided  in  its  character,  more  daring  in  its  action,  more 
important  in  its  results,  and  yet  few  of  the  youth  of  today 
have  ever  heard  of  this  exploit. 

'  'These  are  deeds  that  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  tho'  the  earth 
Forget  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  enslaved,  their  death  and  birth." 

Governor  Tryon,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  propitiate  the  feelings  of  the  people 
and  their  leaders  by  an  ostentatious  parade  of  hospitality. 
He  caused  three  oxen  to  be  barbecued,  a  load  of  bread  and 
several  barrels  of  beer  to  be  provided  as  a  feast  for  the 
common  people.  They  attended  upon  his  invitation,  but 
not  to  participate  in,  nor  to  partake  of  his  hospitality, 
but  at  a  given  signal  dumped  the  roasted  oxen  into  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  burst  the  barrels  and  emptied  the 
beer  upon  the  ground.  The  effect  was  electrical.  The 
Governor  and  his  suite  retired  deeply  mortified  and  cha- 
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grined.  The  Captain  of  the  Dilligence  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Royal  Governor,  the  Master  of  the  Viper  sided  with 
the  Colonists  and  a  general  scrimmage  resulted  in  which  a 
relative  of  the  Governor's  wife  fell  in  a  hand-to-hand  duel 
with  the  Master  of  the  Viper.  * 

The  people  gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  founding 
of  American  Freedom,  and  quietly  dispersed.  Here  is  an 
act  of  North  Carolina's  sons  worthy  of  all  Roman  or 
Grecian  fame.  It  was  then  that  the  Governor  realized  the 
determined  character  of  the  Colonists  he  had  to  deal  with. 
With  much  chagrin  and  amazement  from  the  insult  and 
mockery  heaped  upon  him,  he  then  and  there  determined 
to  oppress  them  the  more.  His  taste  for  Royal  preroga- 
tives and  desire  for  luxury  were  gratified  two  years  later 
by  carrying  out  his  cherished  scheme  of  taxing  the  Colony 
to  erect  a  palace,  and  to  successfully  accomplish  his  plans 
he  devoted  all  the  intrigue  of  the  politician  and  all  the 
boldness  of  the  soldier  to  taxing  the  Colony  25,000  pounds 
sterling— $125,000— to  build  his  palace  at  Newberne.t  To 
a  people  in  an  infant  state  of  society  with  but  few  re- 
sources, and  hardly  enough  English  money  in  the  Colony 
to  pay  the  legal  rate  of  taxes,  this  bold  determination  of 
the  Governor  to  gratify  his  Royal  vanity  was  as  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  people.  '  'The  building, "  says  General 
Mirianda  of  South  America,  who  visited  the  palace  with 
Judge  Martin,  %  "was  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
either  North  or  South  America."  The  latter,  a  land  of 
palaces,  had  nothing  to  equal  it  in  beauty,  finish,  or  archi- 
tectural design.  But  its  princely  halls  decorated  with 
Italian  marble  by  English  artisans,  offered  little  comfort 
to  its  vain  occupant,  for  while  he  was  feasting,  wining, 
dining  and  dancing  to  the  pleasant  strains  of  music,  the 
people  were  becoming  more  restless  under  the  yoke  of 
English  oppression. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  continued  extortions  of 
Crown  officers  from  the  Governor  down  to  the  lowest 

*Lo8sing  s  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 
tWheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina. 
JMartin's  History  of  North  Carolina. 
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court  bailiffs  was  the  worst  system  of  extortion,  oppres- 
sion and  fraud  that  any  people  ever  suffered.  County 
clerks  in  many  sections  were  charging  and  demanding  as 
much  as  three  to  four  pounds  sterling  for  issuing  a 
marriage  license.  When  you  compute  the  relative  value 
of  money  at  that  period,  with  the  value  of  money  today, 
its  purchasing  power  would  be  more  than  double.  Think 
then  of  the  poor  people  of  that  day  and  generation  being 
forced  to  give  up  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  as  a  prerequisite  to 
having  the  nuptial  knot  tied.  Many  good  men  and  women 
are  said  to  have  dispensed  with  a  license  altogether,  and 
simply  announced  publicly,  that  they  had  taken  each 
other  ' 'for  better  or  worse,"  unofficially,  "just  so,"  and 
were  as  much  married  in  the  sight  of  God  as  if  they  had 
complied  with  all  legal  formalities  and  had  had  a  priest  to 
officiate.* 

On  one  occasion  while  the  sheriff  of  Orange  County, 
accompanied  by  his  deputies  and  body  guard,  all  well 
armed,  was  on  a  tax  collecting  tour  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill— distraining  and  selling  the  prop- 
erty of  every  man  who  did  not  pay  the  amount  of  taxes 
demanded — he  came  to  the  home  of  a  poor  settler.  On 
learning  that  the  husband  was  away,  and  not  finding  any- 
thing in  the  house  to  satisfy  his  demands,  he  determined 
not  to  leave  empty-handed.  Observing  that  the  settler's 
wife  was  wearing  a  new  home-spun  dress,  which  she  had 
spun,  woven  and  made  with  her  own  hands,  he  sold  it 
under  the  hammer  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  satisfy  her 
husband's  taxes,  then  tore  it  from  her  back,  and  with  a 
slap  of  his  hand  told  her  to  go  and  make  another,  f 

In  many  instances  the  farmer's  work-horse  was  taken 
from  the  plough  to  satisfy  the  sheriff's  demand  for  taxes; 
in  others,  the  farmer  was  thrown  into  jail  and  his  crops 
ruined  for  want  of  attention.  The  continued  extortions 
of  sheriffs  and  other  county  officers  led  to  the  assembling 

*Losing  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  II,  page  570. 
tThe  Old  North  State,  by  Caruthers,  page  21-22. 
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of  the  people  to  discuss  the  abuses  of  power,  seeking  redress 
for  their  grievances.  At  last,  the  people  determined  not 
to  pay  the  taxes  demanded  by  the  sheriffs,  but  instead 
placed  the  exact  amount  of  taxes  lawfully  due  in  the 
hands  of  their  representatives  of  the  General  Assembly. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  when  this  member's 
name  was  called,  Governor  Tryon  in  haughty  tone  de- 
manded the  reason  "why  the  King's  subjects  in  his  dis- 
trict had  refused  to  pay  their  taxes. "  Answering  "aye" 
to  his  name  he  strode  towards  the  speaker's  desk  with  the 
firmness,  plainness  and  boldness  of  a  Quaker,  for  he  was 
of  that  persuasion,  and  tossed  a  bag  of  specie  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  Governor,  and  replied,  "Here  sir  are 
the  taxes  which  my  people  refused  your  roguish  sheriffs. 
I  brought  it  down  to  keep  it  from  dwindling,  seeing  that 
when  money  passes  through  so  many  fingers  it,  like  a 
cake  of  soap,  grows  less  at  each  handling.  The  people 
have  sent  it  down  by  their  Commoner  and  I  am  ready  to 
pay  it  over  to  the  treasurer  if  he  will  issue  receipts  to 
show  that  the  taxes  have  been  paid."*  The  Commoner 
was  one  of  those  independent  Quakers  who  refused  to 
pull  off  his  hat  and  bow  before  the  minions  of  despotism, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  shared  the  contempt  of  the 
Governor,  at  whose  command  the  Chief  Justice,  sitting  at 
the  Governor's  left,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  Quaker's  ar- 
rest and  had  him  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
until  the  Governor  learned  that  a  band  of  the  Commoner's 
constituents,  2000  strong,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  march- 
ing on  the  Capital,  f 

Governor  Tryon  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  making 
it  unlawful  for  more  than  ten  persons  to  meet  together, 
at  any  one  time  or  place;  but  the  people  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  Royal  Governor's  edict.  They  continued 
their  meetings  and  perfected  an  organization,  binding 
themselves  together  as  Regulators  under  an  iron-bound 
oath  of  allegiance. $    The  Regulators  held  joint  meetings 

*Caruthers  Life  of  Caldwell  and  Some  Neglected  History  of  N.  C. 
tCol.  Rec.  of  N.  C.  Vol.  VIII,  page  500. 
tCol.  Rec.  of  N.  C,  Vol.  VII,  page  726. 
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with  the  county  officials  who  agreed  to  return  all  taxes 
which  had  been  unlawfully  extorted.  Their  promises, 
however,  were  like  the  proverbial  pie  crust;  and  promises 
were  all  the  poor  downtrodden  people  ever  received. 
This  condition  of  affairs  gradually  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  at  last  the  Regulators,  from  time  to  time,  presented 
eleven  petitions  to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly, 
begging  and  imploring  redress  for  grievances,*  declaring 
that  if  the  grievances  were  redressed  it  '  'would  heal  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  Province;  would  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  poor  petitioners  to  every  just  measure 
of  government;  would  make  the  laws  what  the 
constitution  declared  they  should  be;  their  protec- 
tion and  not  their  bane,  and  would  cause  joy  and 
gladness,  glee  and  prosperity  to  diffusively  spread 
throughout  every  quarter  of  this  extensive  Province  from 
Virginia  to  the  South  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Wes- 
tern hills."  These  petitions  bore  the  signatures  of  more 
than  five  hundred  people  and  were  fortified  with  precise 
specification  of  acts  of  extortion,  confirmed  in  each  in- 
stance by  oath.  In  reply,  the  Governor  made  voluble 
promises  of  restitution  only  to  break  his  word.t  It  was 
perfectly  natural  that  this  strurdy  minded  middle  class 
with  honorable  character,  respected  homes,  country  gen- 
tlemen—proprietors of  their  own  holdings,  seeing  the 
darkening  clouds  of  oppression  gradually  growing  deeper 
and  darker,  with  critical  eye,  began  to  look  for  relief  from 
such  a  formidable  future,  and  they  thought  as  well  as 
looked.  At  last,  when  oppression  from  State  and  County 
officers  became  no  longer  endurable,  they  determined  to 
give  their  energy  and  manhood,  if  need  be,  to  suppress  it. 
Redress  was  first  sought  in  the  courts.  They  brought  in- 
dictments for  extortion  against  the  county  clerks  and 
sheriffs.  In  almost  every  instance  the  officials  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  penny  and  costs, 
which  the  court  remitted.     The  Regulators  did  not  con- 
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sider  the  punishment  sufficient  for  the  crime,  and  at  once 
realized  that  any  recourse  to  the  courts  would  end  only  in 
a  mockery  of  justice.* 

At  this  wholesale  miscarriage  of  justice,  the  Regula- 
tors assembled  in  the  Courthouse  yard  at  Hillsboro  under 
the  leadership  of  their  Quaker  commoner,  and  forcibly 
entered  the  Court,  then  in  session,  dragged  out  several  of 
the  attorneys  and  publicly  whipped  them  on  the  court- 
house common;  after  which  they  urged  the  Judge  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  docket,  but  he  adjourned  court  till  the  next 
day.  During  the  night  the  Judge  quietly  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away!  When  the  Regulators  learned  that 
the  Judge  had  left  the  docket  unfinished  they  went  into 
the  courthouse,  appointed  a  clerk,  set  up  a  "mock"  judge 
and  compelled  Edward  Fanning,  the  duly  appointed  clerk, 
who  was  a  lawyer,  to  plead  in  his  official  capacity  and 
thus  finish  the  docket,  t  County  Clerk  Fanning  had  been 
so  overbearing  in  his  dealings  with  and  so  insulting  in  his 
demeanor  towards  them,  that  they  dragged  him  from  the 
court  room  heels  first,  down  the  courthouse  steps  in  the 
yard  where  they  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  gave  him  a  severe 
flogging,  after  which  they  demolished  his  fine  house,  broke 
up  his  costly  furniture,  and  would  have  burned  the  house 
but  were  afraid  the  wind  might  cause  the  fire  to  spread  to 
adjoining  property. 

A  few  lines  from  a  poem  by  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
Regulators  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  Fanning, 
who,  though  a  college-bred  man  and  the  son  of  wealthy 
parents,  is  represented  as  a  weary  pauper  when  first 
coming  into  North  Carolina  and  before  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment from  Governor  Tryon. 

"When  Fanning  first  to  Orange  came, 

He  looked  both  pale  and  wan; 

An  old  patched  coat  was  on  his  back, 

And  old  gray  mare  he  rode  on. 

Both  man  and  mare  wan't  worth  five  pounds, 
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As  I've  been  often  told; 
But  by  his  civil  roberies, 
He's  lined  his  coat  with  gold* 

The  attitude  of  the  Royal  Governor  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina  had  always  been 
like  that  of  the  "Father  of  the  faithful"  driving  the  Col- 
onists "Hagar  like  into  the  wilderness"  there  to  pine  and 
perish  from  extortion  and  oppression.  It  was  nothing 
more  to  expect,  then,  that  the  yeomary  of  the  land  "like 
Ishmael  of  old"  should  be  ready  to  raise  their  hands 
against  every  foe  of  oppression.  The  God  of  Abraham 
protected  the  exiles  and  blessed  them  with  fair  and  fruit- 
ful lands.  The  promise  was  also  unto  them  '  'to  help  in 
the  making  of  a  great  nation."  In  those  days  when  2000 
or  more  men  banded  themselves  together  for  a  noble  pur- 
pose againt  a  common  wrong,  their  influence  for  good  was 
felt.  And  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  the  deliberations  of 
the  Regulators  were  orderly  and  peaceful,  but  infor- 
mation reached  Governor  Tryon  through  Fanning— who 
had  repeatedly  stated,  "that  he  wanted  revenge  and 
revenge  he  would  have. "  He  dispatched  an  express  to 
the  Governor  saying  '  'the  Regulators  have  raised  a  body 
of  2000  men  and  are  preparing  to  march  on  Hillsboro  and 
lay  it  in  ashes,  they  are  a  menance  to  the  country  and 
must  be  subdued. "  He  then  urged  the  Governor  to  lose 
no  time  in  subduing  the  revolutionists  with  the  military 
under  his  command,  t 

The   First    Battle   of   the   Revolution 

Governor  Tryon,  on  receipt  of  Fanning' s  dispatch  lost 
no  time  in  making  preparations  for  warfare.  He  at  once 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  his  Colonels  in  all  the  counties 
where  the  Regulators  were  not  predominant,  ordering 
them  to  equip  their  regiments  and  get  ready  for  immedi- 
ate service.  On  May  1st,  1771,  Tryon  began  to  march 
toward  the  Regulators'  country  with  a  well  drilled  army  of 
1000  men  all  well  officered,  including  artillery,  consisting 

*Col.  Rec  of  N.  C.  Vol  VII,  page  507. 
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of  two  field  pieces,  six  swivel  guns  mounted  on  carriages, 
and  two  six-pounders,  cavalry,  infantry  and  rangers  with 
a  wagon  train  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war;  during 
his  march  to  the  westward  his  ranks  were  daily  increased 
by  detachments. 

Before  leaving  the  seat  of  government,  Gov.  Tryon 
sent  an  express  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  requesting  three 
wagon  loads  of  munitions  of  war,  powder,  flints,  blankets 
and  other  material  for  the  quartermaster's  department, 
he  also  ordered  a  detachment  of  250  men  commanded  by  his 
most  trustworthy  Colonel  to  march  to  the  westward,  col- 
lect forces  from  the  western  counties  and  rendezvous 
between  Salisbury  and  Charlotte,  there  to  await  the  con- 
voy from  Charleston  with  the  supplies  for  his  army. 
When  the  convoy  was  encamped  the  Regulators  captured 
and  destroyed  the  entire  outfit.* 

The  Colonel  in  command  of  Tryon's  western  detach- 
ment soon  received  intelligence  of  the  destruction  by  the 
Regulators  of  the  King's  wagon  train  containing  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  Tryon's  army.  He  at  once  decided  to 
rejoin  Tryon's  army  and  sent  a  courier  with  information 
of  the  capture,  and  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hillsboro;  but  had  advanced  only  a  short  distance 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  Regulators  who  captured 
most  of  his  command,  whereupon  he  again  dispatched 
couriers  to  Tryon  informing  him  of  his  plight.  Governor 
Tryon,  who  was  already  alarmed  from  reports  that  the 
Regulators  were  concentrating  their  forces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alamance  on  the  Salisbury  road,  immediately 
raised  camp  and  began  moving  toward  the  enemy. 

On  May  14th  Tryon's  whole  army  crossed  over  and 
encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Great  Alamance,  there 
to  await  the  arrival  of  his  western  detachment.  Tryon 
had  a  well  officered  army  with  which  to  attack  the  Regu- 
lators, who  were  not  organized  for  warfare.  They  had  no 
military  organization,  no  commander-in-chief,  no   officers, 

*Hunter's  Sketch  of  Western  N.  C,  pages  158-62,  and  Some  Neglected  History  of 
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cavalry  nor  artillery.  They  were  familiar  with  the  rifle 
and  were  men  of  undaunted  courage,  but  they  had  none 
of  the  qualifications  of  soldiers.  The  Regulators,  number- 
ing about  2000  men  only  half  of  whom  bore  arms,  were 
encamped  on  the  Salisbury  road  five  miles  from  the 
British  camp  and  near  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

On  Thursday  morning  May  16th,  1771,  Tryon' s  army 
flying  the  British  flag,  as  per  orders  issued  the  evening 
before,  was  marching  at  daybreak,  but  without  the  beat 
of  drums,  hoping  to  creep  upon  the  Regulators  unawares. 
The  Governor  mounted  upon  a  handsome  white  charger 
led  his  army  which  marched  in  military  order.  When 
nearing  the  Regulators,  who  were  alert  and  watching  for 
the  enemy,  he  halted  and  sent  his  aide-de-camp  with  a 
proclamation  issued  the  evening  before — declaring  the 
Regulators  outlaws,  and  demanding  that  they  lay  down 
their  arms,  surrender  themselves  and  their  leaders  to  the 
leniency  of  the  government.* 

The  Governor's  aide  was  told  "go  and  tell  Billy  Tryon 
that  we  will  fight  for  our  principles."  The  opposing 
forces  were  now  marching  towards  each  other,  and  as 
Robert  Thompson,  an  unarmed  non-combatant,  who  had 
been  to  plead  with  Tryon  for  the  Regulators,  started  to 
return,  the  aide  delivered  the  message  from  the  Regula- 
tors, which  iritated  the  Governor.  In  an  unguarded 
moment  he  snatched  a  rifle  from  a  private  and  with  his 
own  hand  shot  and  killed  Thompson.  He  instantly  per- 
ceived his  folly  and  returned  his  aide  with  a  white  flag. 
The  bearer  had  proceeded  only  a  few  steps  when  the  Reg- 
ulators began  firing  with  deadly  aim,  the  flag  fell,  but 
whether  the  aide  was  killed  is  not  known.  The  Governor 
was  enraged,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups  he  cried  out 
"Fire!  Fire!  Fire  on  them  or  on  me!"  "Fire  and  be 
damned!"  cried  a  Regulator  and  the  din  of  battle  began  in 
earnest. 

The  followers  of  the  British  flag  obeyed  the  command 
of  the  General  and  opened  fire  on  the  Americans.    At  the 
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beginning  the  British  seemed  to  be  getting  the  worst  of 
the  situation.*  The  Regulators  were  fighting  from  behind 
trees,  fences,  rocks  and  any  other  object  that  furnished 
the  least  protection;  while  Tryon's  forces  were  firing  in 
platoons.  His  men  in  the  open  field  made  splendid  tar- 
gets for  the  Regulator  sharpshooters.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  sharpshooters  lay  behind  a  ledge  of  rock  with  three 
companions  to  load  for  him  and  killed  fifteen  of  Tryon's 
artillerymen.! 

At  last  Captain  Montgomery  led  a  charge  against 
Tryon's  artillery,  routed  the  gunners  and  captured  two 
small  cannons,  one  of  which  is  now  used  on  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  at  Burlington,  N.  C.  Soon  after  the 
capture  of  the  cannon  a  Regulator's  bullet  whizzed  through 
General  Tryon's  hat,  whereupon  the  Governor  sent  out 
another  white  flag  toward  the  enemy  which  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  aide  who  also  fell  with  a  Regulators  bullet 
in  his  brain.  $  After  some  moments  the  Governor  rallied 
his  men  and  with  redoubled  volleys  closed  in  upon  the 
Regulators  whose  ammunition  was  now  getting  low,  as 
they  only  had  as  many  bullets  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
take  along  for  a  days  hunting.  §  Later  the  Regulators 
were  forced  to  retreat  and  about  two  dozen  or  more  of 
their  number  were  taken  prisoners  by  Tryon's  army. 

Gideon  Wright,  one  of  the  men  who  fought  under 
Try  on,  in  his  report  to  the  Moravians  ||  says,  "many  of 
the  wounded  Regulators  left  on  the  battle  field  suffered 
an  ignominous  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor  who 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  set  on  fire  and  in  consequence  the 
wounded  who  could  not  crawl  out  of  danger  or  that  were 
not  rescued  by  comrades  were  literally  roasted  to  death." 
Williamson  in  his  history  says,  "The  engagement  lasted 
nearly  three  hours.  The  Regulators'  loss,  killed  and 
wounded  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  men."    Mar- 
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tin  in  his  history  says  the  King's  loss  was  about  100  men 
killed  and  wounded."  According  to  a  statement  in  Wil- 
liamson's History,*  which  was  taken,  probably  from  offi- 
cial communications,  Tryon's  loss  was  greater  than 
he  reported.  Immediately  after  the  battle  Tryon 
hanged  as  traitors  several  of  the  captured  Regulators, 
the  balance,  thirty,  he  dragged  around  as  "scare  crows" 
through  the  Regulators'  country,  on  his  march  of  devas- 
tation, pillaging  with  torch  and  sword,  disarming  the 
inhabitants,  burning  their  buildings  and  laying  waste 
all  growing  crops,  in  addition  to  levying  contributions  of 
beef  and  flour  for  his  army.  Tryon's  "march  of  devasta- 
tion" for  meanness,  tyranny  and  general  cussedness 
greatly  overshadows  ''Sherman's  famous  march  to  the 
sea,"  one  hundred  years  later. 

Thus  ended  the  '  'Battle  of  Alamance. "  It  was  here 
that  first  blood  was  shed  in  resistance  to  exactions  of 
English  rulers  and  oppression  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain;  here  is  where  the  first  patriots  defied  an  army 
flying  the  British  flag  and  gave  up  their  blood  for  the 
founding  of  American  liberty  and  Independence.  From 
the  blood  shed  on  the  "Battle  field  at  Alamance,"  from 
the  very  grass  which  covers  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead 
sprung  the  glorious  flower  of  freedom  which  now  flour- 
ishes and  blossoms  in  all  its  magnificent  splendor  through- 
out this  great  republic. 

The  "Battle  of  Alamance"  and  not  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, as  is  usually  taught,  was  the  first  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we 
will  call  to  mind  the  little  skirmish  that  took  place  on 
Lexington  green,  on  April  19,  1775,  just  one  day  less 
than  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Alamance.  The  Amer- 
ican militia  under  Captain  Parker  numbered  about  seventy 
men.  The  British  led  by  Major  Pitcairn  outnumbered  the 
Americans.  This  British  officer  galloped  up,  shouted  to 
the  Americans  "Disperse  ye  rebels;"  they  showed  fight 
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and  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire;  and  the  engagement  was 
on.  The  skirmish  lasted  thirty  minutes,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Americans  of  four  killed  and  seven  wounded,  while  the 
British  loss  was  one  man  killed,  three  men  and  a  horse 
wounded. 

Compare  the  utterances  and  the  deeds  of  the  men  at 
Alamance  with  those  of  the  men  of  Lexington.  They  at 
Lexington  instructed  their  representatives  to  demand  radi- 
cal and  lasting  redress  for  grievances.  On  the  village 
green  at  Lexington  free  born  Americans  swore  to  combat 
manfully  their  birthright  and  inheritance  of  liberty.  On 
the  greensward  at  Alamance  the  Regulators  counting 
themselves  freeborn,  gave  full  proof  of  their  resolve  to 
know  and  enjoy  the  liberty  which  they  had  inherited,  and 
they  did  it  four  years  before  it  was  dreamed  of  at  Lexing- 
ton. Word  chimes  with  word,  deed  harmonizes  with  deed, 
the  ■'same  spirit  of  freedom  ready  to  die  for  liberty 
breathes  in  both.  The  Revolution  of  the  Regulators  was 
the  beginning  of,  and  the  Revolutionary  war  the  ending 
of  one  and  the  same  war  against  oppression  by  the  British 
government. 

The  Revolution  of  the  Regulators  at  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  sharpened  the  sensibilities  and  instilled  into  the 
intellect  of  the  Mecklenburgers  the  determination  to  be 
free  and  independent,  which  led  to  the  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration of  independence,  the  first  Declaration  for  Amer- 
ican Liberty.  It  is  an  indisputable  historic  fact  that  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  to  openly  resist  and  later  cast  off  the  British  yoke, 
and  relying  on  the  truth  and  justice  of  her  cause  and  with 
the  help  of  the  God  of  David,  she  threw  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance  in  the  Goliath  power  of  England. 

The    First    Declaration    of   Independence 

Early  in  May,  1775,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  moved 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  the  question  of  Independence, 
and  took  a  much  bolder  step  and  more  decided  stand  than 
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either  the  Colonial  or  Continental  Congress  had  as  yet 
attempted;  and  while  this  step  evinces  the  spirit  of  that 
chivalric  county,  it  is  one  of  the  boasted  recollections  of 
the  "Old  North  State,"  ever  to  be  cherished,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  A  letter  having  been  sent  to  the  commanders 
of  each  militia  district  calling  a  convention  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  for  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1775,  on  the 
day  appointed  the  people  began  pouring  into  Charlotte, 
and  at  the  hour  designated  the  convention  assembled  in 
the  Courthouse  and  proceeded  to  business.  Abraham 
Alexander  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  was  appointed  secretary.  The  convention  was 
addressed  by  several  professional  gentlemen  and  it  is  said 
"they  spoke  clearly  to  the  people  setting  before  them  in 
plain  terms  the  causes  which  were  at  the  foundation  of 
the  differences  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  the  consequences  which  the  people  would 
continue  to  suffer  if  they  failed  to  make  firm  resistance  to 
England's  claim  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  having 
any  voice  in  the  matter."  A  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed with  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  as  chairman,  after 
remaining  out  till  after  midnight,  came  into  the  court 
house  with  the  resolutions  of  Independence,  which  were 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  convention.  The 
convention  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  noon  when 
Col.  Tom  Polk  mounted  the  court  house  steps  and  read 
the  resolutions  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  as 
follows: 

The   Mecklenburg   Declaration  of  Independence 

(1)  Resolved:  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly 
abets,  or  in  any  way,  form  or  manner  countenances  the 
unchartered  and  dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country, 
to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of 
man. 

(2)  Resolved:  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves 
a  free  and  independent  people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  association,  under  the 
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control  of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God  and  the 
general  government  of  the  Congress :  To  the  maintenance  of 
which  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  oar  mutual  co- 
operation, our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred 
honor. 

(3)  Resolved:  That  we  acknowledge  the  existence 
and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  civil  or  military, 
within  this  county;  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a 
rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  one  of  our  former  laws, 
wherein,  nevertheless,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  never 
can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  or  author- 
ities therein. 

(4)  Resolved:  That  all,  each,  and  every  military 
officer  in  this  county  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former 
command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  their 
regulations.  And  that  every  member  present  of  this  del- 
egation, shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz:  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  committeeman,  to  issue 
process,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  crontroversy, 
according  to  said  adopted  laws,  and  to  preserve  peace, 
union,  and  harmony  in  said  county,  to  use  every  exertion 
to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom  through- 
out America  until  a  more  general  and  organized  govern- 
ment be  established  in  this  Province. 

Abraham  Alexander,  Chairman. 
John  McKnitt  Alexander,  Secretary. 

Ephraim  Brevard,  Charles  Alexander, 

Hezekiah  J.  Balch,  Zaccheus  Wilson, 

John  Phif er,  Waightstill  Avery, 

James  Harris,  Banjamine  Patton, 

William  Kennon,  Matthew  McClure, 

John  Ford,  Neil  Morrison, 

Richard  Barry,  Robert  Irvin, 

Henry  Downe,  John  Flennegen, 

Ezra  Alexander,  David  Reese, 

William  Graham,  John  Davidson, 

John  Queary,  Richard  Harris, 

Hezekiah  Alexander,  Thomas  Polk,  Sr. 

Adam  Alexander. 
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During  the  reading  all  was  deathlike  stillness;  every 
eyes,  was  fixed  on  the  tall  form,  every  ear  open  to  the  full, 
deep-toned  voice,  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk.  When  he  fin- 
ished, all  drew  a  long  breath;  each  man  looked  into  his 
neighbor's  eye  and  saw  the  fire  gleaming  there.  A  voice 
from  the  assembled  multitude  called  out  "three  cheers," 
and  then,  from  every  man,  woman  and  child  there  went 
up  such  a  shout  as  was  never  before  heard  in  Mecklen- 
burg. The  deed  was  done:  these  men  had  pledged  their 
all — lives,  fortunes,  honour — and,  as  true  as  steel,  from 
that  hour,  they  never  shrank  from  meeting  the  pledge. 
The  people  returned  to  their  homes  and  vocations,  taught 
by  their  leaders  to  expect  trouble,  and  to  be  ready  to  an- 
swer their  country's  summons  at  a  moments  warning. 

Four  copies  of  the  Declaration  were  made;  the  origi- 
nal was  kept  by  the  secretary;  a  copy  was  sent  by  express 
to  the  Continental  Congress  then  in  session  at  Philadel- 
phia; one  was  sent  to  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, and  another  was  sent  to  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury, 
the  only  newspaper  published  in  the  Colony,  and  appeared 
in  this  paper  on  Friday,  June  3rd,  1775. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  enacted  that  the 
20th  of  May  be  observed  as  a  legal  holiday,  in  honor  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence — the  Kohinoor 
of  gems  in  America's  historical  crown. 

The  State  of  Franklin 

The  defeat  of  the  Regulators  at  the  "Battle  of  Ala- 
mance" did  not  quench  their  desire  for  liberty  nor  their 
determination  to  be  free  and  independent;  on  the  other 
hand  it  produced  still  greater  dissatisfaction  with  the  ex- 
isting regime  of  extortionate  persecution  and  illegal  fees 
demanded  by  Crown  officers  and  their  deputies.  More 
than  eight  thousand  of  them  shook  off  the  "Yoke  of  Brit- 
ish Oppression,"  sold  their  lands,  gathered  together  their 
families  and  household  goods  into  wagons  and  crossed 
over  the  mountains  into  the  Cherokee  country,  escaping 
for  all  time  further  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  tyrants.  Remote  from  the  seat  of  power  and  free 
from  regal  oppression  these  honest-hearted  virtuous 
patriots  found  a  welcome  in  the  land  of  the  Cherokees. 
Thus  the  misgoverned  Province  of  North  Carolina  sent 
forth  eight  thousand  emigrants  to  the  Cherokee  country; 
the  poor  in  search  of  independence;  others  to  regain 
broken  fortunes,  and  aspiring  to  attain  respectability  un- 
attainable in  the  land  of  their  nativity.  The  land  beyond 
the  mountains  offered  them  at  least  exemption  from  the 
supercilious  annoyances  of  haughty  officers,  who  claimed 
pre-eminence  over  them.  Others  came  for  the  broader 
purpose  of  laying  a  deep  foundation  for  a  free  govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people,  and  of  acquiring  under  it  dis- 
tinction for  themselves  and  posterity.  This  army  of  new- 
comers bought  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs  all  of  the  eastern 
portion  or  their  country — now  the  eastern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Tennessee — bordering  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina  where  they 
set  to  work  to  erect  homes  for  themselves  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment. 

The  settlers  for  the  first  few  months  were  without 
laws  or  protection,  save  simple  regulations  of  their  own 
adoption,  but  later  under  the  wise  counsels  of  John  Sevier 
and  other  leading  spirits,  they  drew  up  laws  for  their 
government  which  were  paternal  and  patiarchal,  simple 
and  moderate,  but  summary  and  firm,  which  sufficed  for 
the  first  few  years.  Later  a  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
regular  constitution  provided  for  a  government  of  all  the 
departments,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  A  House 
of  Representatives  and  General  Assembly  convened 
and  enacted:  that  the  Commonwealth  be  known  as 
the  "State  of  Franklin."  The  General  Assembly  then 
elected  as  Governor  of  the  new  state  Col.  John  Sevier. 
Greenville  was  made  the  Capital  of  the  "State  of  Frank- 
lin." Here  was  the  seat  of  government  where  the  Gov- 
ernor met  his  councils,  and  projected  and  matured  his 
foreign  and  domestic  relations. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  besides  having 
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trouble  with  the  Indians,  had  opposition  in  his  own  gov- 
ernment. In  a  luckless  hour  in  the  fall  of  1788  there 
arose  those  who  for  unknown  reasons  turned  their  alleg- 
iance to  the  State  of  their  nativity,  forsaking  their  grand 
and  noble  leader,  Col.  John  Sevier.  In  October,  1788,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  had  a  bench  warrant  issued 
against  Governor  John  Sevier  for  high  treason.  The  war- 
rant was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor's  arch 
enemy,  Capt.  Tifton,  who  by  strategy  arrested  and  spir- 
ited Sevier  across  the  mountains  to  Morganton,  N.  C,  and 
lodged  him  in  jail.  Had  the  destroying  angel  passed 
through  the  land,  and  destroyed  the  first  born  in  every 
section,  the  feelings  of  the  hardy  frontiermen  would  not 
have  been  more  incensed;  had  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  whole  Cherokee  Nation  fallen  upon  and  butchered  the 
defenseless  settlers,  the  feeling  of  retaliation  and  revenge 
would  not  have  been  more  deeply  awakened  in  their 
bosoms. 

The  news  of  the  Governor's  arrest  spread  over  the 
mountain  principality  with  almost  the  quickness  of 
thought.  That  night  and  all  next  day,  from  the  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  the  hardy  pioneers  poured  into  the 
"Capital"— thousands  of  infuriated  men.  They  shouted 
threats  and  imprecations  on  Tifton  and  North  Carolina. 
At  last  cooler  heads  counselled  and  a  bold  stroke  was  de- 
cided on.  A  band  of  less  than  a  dozen  men,  including  two 
of  the  Governor's  sons,  soon  left  in  hot  pursuit.  They 
crossed  the  mountains  determined  to  rescue  their  beloved 
leader  or  leave  their  bones  to  bleach  upon  the  hills  of 
western  North  Carolina.  It  was  learned  that  the  trial 
was  to  take  place  at  Morganton,  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina and  thither  this  daring  band,  with  relays  of  fresh 
horses  rapidly  journeyed.  Their  plan  was  to  obtain  the 
Governor's  release  by  strategem,  if  possible;  if  not  suc- 
cessful in  this,  then  they  were  determined  to  burn  the 
town,  and  storm  the  jail  while  the  confusion  over  the  fire 
held  the  people's  attention.  When  the  rescuing  party 
reached  Morganton,  court  was  in  session  with  the  prisoner 
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before  the  bar  of  justice;  the  members  of  the  rescuing 
party  mixed  with  the  crowd  and  easily  passed  off  as 
strangers  attracted  by  common  curiosity.  The  leader  en- 
tered the  court  room  and  as  his  eye  met  the  gaze  of  Sevier 
the  Governor  knew  at  once  that  rescue  was  at  hand,  but 
neither  betrayed  his  thoughts.  During  a  pause  in  the 
proceedings,  the  leader  of  the  rescuing  party  stepped  in 
front  of  the  Judge  and  said:  "Judge  are  you  through 
with  that  man?"  pointing  to  Sevier.  In  the  meantime 
Sevier  had  caught  a  glympse  of  his  favorite  saddle  horse 
standing  nonchalantly  at  the  conrt  house  door  with  the 
bridal  rein  carelessly  thrown  across  the  saddle.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  stranger  inter- 
rupting the  court  Sevier  sprang  to  the  door,  thence  into 
the  saddle  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  his  brave  fol- 
lowers joined  him  and  triumphantly  carried  him  back  to 
the  "State  of  Franklin." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  State  of  Franklin  was  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Regulators 
culminating  in  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  and  their  Inde- 
pendence was  a  reality  before  it  was  dreamed  of  else- 
where. In  the  little  commonwealth  of  the  "State  of 
Franklin, "  the  British  flag  was  never  unfurled,  and  no 
British  officer  ever  trod  the  soil.  They  paid  tribute  to  no 
government  on  earth  except  their  own.  Here  an  out- 
raged people  outlawed  and  oppressed  by  British  tyranny, 
set  to  the  people  of  the  new  world  the  dangerous  exam- 
ple of  erecting  themselves  into  a  State,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  and  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  English 
Crown  where  they  enjoyed  freedom,  that  twin  sister  of 
virtue,  the  brightest  of  all  the  spirits  that  descend  in  the 
train  of  religion  from  the  throne  of  God,  leading  man 
up  again  to  the  early  glories  of  his  being,  the  Angel  from 
whose  presence  happiness  spreads  like  the  sunrise  over 
the  darkness  of  the  land,  at  the  moving  of  whose  sceptre, 
knowledge,  peace,  fortitude  and  wisdom  descend,  at  the 
voice  of  whose  trumpet  more  than  British  Tyranny  is 
broken  and  all  men  are  free  and  equal. 


THE  WOODLAND  WITCH 


S.  R.  L .,  '08 

/  met  you  in  a  Southern  wood, 
When  yet  the  dew  was  on; 
I  marked  you  where  you  stood, 
As  lonely  as  the  woodland  fawn, 

Mirrored  in  woodland  stream. 
You  gazed  absorbed  in  a  glassy  pool 
Into  the  merry  mutual  face, 
Enwreathed  in  reflected  leaf  and  brake— 

A  Summer  Morning's  dream. 

If  you  had  gazed  within  my  breast, 
Sweet  Witch  of  the  Woodland,you  had  seen 
The  brake  and  leaflet  there  impressed, 
Your  jewel  face  set  in  between — 

All  graved  by  your  witchery. 
And  you  had  seen  your  twining  hair, 
Had  seen  the  sparkling  of  your  eye; 
And  you  had  known  then  his  despair, 
Had  heard  your  captive's  'raptured  sigh,  — 

Enslaved  by  your  witchery. 

While  in  the  Northern  wilds  I  stray, 
So  far,  so  far  removed  from  you. 
Encompassed  in  the  leaden  gray, 
Deprived  your  eyes  and  Heaven's  blue, 

I've  still  your  traceries. 
'Tis  in  the  wintry  sunset  time, 
'  Tis  in  the  flaky  swirls, 
'Tis  in  the  vibrant  sleigh-bells'  chime, 
'  Tis  in  the  hailstone-pearls — 

Always  your  traceries. 
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'  Tis  in  the  icy  fairy-caves, 
In  tinkling  spray  of  mountain  streams 
Where  glacier  spring  the  glacier  laves; 
Lot    Clear  I  view  it  in  my  dreams, 

Fair  witch — your  witchery. 
I  see  it  within  the  coals  of  fire; 
I  turn:  His  on  my  window  pane. 
Without  it  strokes  the  frosty  lyre, 
Within  it  lights  my  household  fane — 

'  Tis  all  your  witchery. 

In  all  its  crystal  forms  so  bright, 
In  truth  projected  by  my  heart 
Upon  my  ear,  upon  my  sight, 
Thou'st  of  my  inmost  self  a  part, 

Divine  Witchery. 
If  you  would  gaze  within  my  breast, 
Sweet  Witch  of  the  Woodland,  you  would  see 
The  brake  and  leaflet  there  impressed, 
Your  face  a  gem  in  tracery 

All  graved  by  your  witchery. 

'  Tis  in  the  wintry  sunset  time, 
fTis  in  the  flaky  swirls, 
'  Tis  in  the  vibrant  sleigh-bells'  chime, 
'Tis  in  the  hailstone-pearls — 
Your  wondrous  witchery. 


JUMPING  INTO  WEALTH 


W.  L.  Long 

In  New  York  there  is  a  club  whose  membership  con- 
sists exclusively  of  men  who  have  made  a  million  dollars 
in  one  year  by  some  daring  financial  venture  or  some  fine 
streak  of  luck.  Each  initiate  at  the  time  of  his  enrollment 
as  a  member  has  to  tell  the  club  how  he  made  his  money. 
At  the  last  initiation  one  of  the  nine  taken  in  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  sudden  jump  into  wealth: 

"When  I  was  seventeen,"  he  began,  "I  was  sent  to 
college  by  my  father  who  was  then  a  comparatively  poor 
man.  I  began  my  college  life  with  as  serious  an  intent  as 
ever  man  began.  For  two  years  of  my  four  I  was  a  hard 
student,  make  fine  marks,  got  a  boot  on  the  faculty  and  a 
reputation  for  brilliancy.  Then  I  broke  down.  I  quit 
studying  except  on  the  margin,  became  a  confirmed  loafer, 
and  fell  in  with  a  crowd  of  rich  dogs.  I  could  not  keep 
their  pace  on  my  thin  and  slender  allowance,  so  I  became 
dissatisfied.  I  had  to  have  more  money.  I  wanted  the 
means  to  'charge'  with  the  wealthy  brigade. 

In  this  atmosphere  and  in  my  dissatisfied  state  of 
mind  I  continued  for  a  year.  But  when  I  came  back  in  my 
Senior  year  it  was  with  the  intention  of  getting  rich  soon 
and  quick.  I  knew  more  about  chemistry  than  anything 
else.  In  chemistry,  then,  I  would  find  the  'Sesame'  to  open 
the  closed  door  of  millions.  I  was  determined  to  find  the 
means  of  making  money  by  my  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  no  thought  of  failure  ever  crossed  my  mind.  And 
strange  to  say  though  following  a  gleam,  I  was  sane  and  logi- 
cal in  my  pursuit  of  some  chemical  process  that  would  be 
valuable.  I  studied  chemistry  night  and  day— all  my 
available  time.  I  experimented  all  the  time  I  could  and 
when  the  laboratory  was  closed  I  read  chemical  works 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  alchemists  to  the  most  mod- 
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ern  fake  discovery  of  how  to  make  diamonds  out  of  coal 
dust  and  tobacco-tar. 

"For  months  I  saw  no  light,  no  hope,  but  I  was  un- 
daunted— stuck  to  my  chemistry  like  a  bull-dog  to  a  pair  of 
iron-clad  stockings.  And  in  the  spring  of  my  senior  year 
I  found  in  BernouilhV  "Eccentrics  of  Chemics"  my  clue: 
'  'There  exists  condensed  in  the  atmosphere  a  strange  and 
baffling  fluid,  composed  of  unknown  elements  or  com- 
pounds, which  has  no  specific  gravity  and  has  the  astound- 
ing ability  of  depriving  heavy  articles  of  their  weight  when 
properly  applied."  That  was  all  that  was  said,  a  mere 
random  hint  or  conclusion  ambiguously  dropped  by  an 
ancient  and  practically  unknown  scientist.  I  hunted  in 
every  possible  source  to  find  more  material  bearing  on  so 
revolutionizing  a  discovery.  But  not  a  word  could  I  find — 
no  corroboration,  no  refutation.  And  then  I  went  to  work 
for  myself.  I  tried  every  known  experiment  in  which  the 
air  was  involved  but  no  peculiar  fluid  could  I  find. 

"It  was  now  within  a  month  of  graduation  time  so  1 
quit  my  profitless  researches  and  commenced  to  study  for 
examinations.  I  stood  them  all,  passed,  and  had  a  week 
intervening  before  graduation.  On  Monday,  I  began  again 
in  my  laboratory  and  for  forty-eight  hours  I  left  the  labor- 
atory only  twice.  I  would  have  my  fluid  as  I  thought  and 
then  it  would  vanish.  But  all  the  while  I  was  coming 
closer  to  it.  I  was  on  the  right  road  at  last.  And  finally 
it  came  with  every  necessary  process  properly  marked  out 
in  my  peculiar  cipher  which  I  had  originated  to  conceal  my 
results.  After  forty-four  hours  of  incessant  toil  it  came, 
I  say.  With  nervous  and  trembling  hands  I  soaked  a  silk 
rag  with  it.  Wrapped  the  rag  around  a  pound  of  lead, 
released  the  lead  in  mid  air— and  it  stood  on  nothing,  lightly 
balancing.  My  mind  nearly  failed  me  and  I  sank  exhausted 
in  my  chair. 

"Finally  I  strengthened  up,  put  everything  away,  and 
carefully  locked  up  the  record  of  my  experiments  and  my 
airy  piece  of  lead." 

"I  kept  my  discovery  to  myself,   graduated  and  left 
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for  home,  where  I  rested  and  planned  during  the  whole 
month  of  June.  On  July  1st,  my  twenty-first  birthday, 
my  father  gave  me  one  hundred  dollars  and  I  left  for  New 
York.  I  went  to  an  expert  tailor  and  had  made  a  perfect 
form  fitting  suit  of  silk  that  covered  my  whole  body  down 
to  my  ankles.  Even  my  head  was  entirely  encased,  with 
thin  silk  gauze  over  my  eyes.  I  soaked  this  peculiar  gar- 
ment in  my  magic  fluid  and  tried  in  my  cheap  boarding 
house  room  the  experiment  that  has  made  mine  a  world 
name. 

I  put  on  the  garment  and  my  body  had  no  weight 
whatsoever  except  my  uncovered  feet.  Their  specific 
gravity  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  erect  and  to  prevent  any 
slight  wind  from  blowing  me  over.  The  ceiling  in  the 
room  was  twelve  feet  from  the  floor  and  without  any  diffi- 
culty at  all  I  gave  a  slight  spring  and  bumped  my  head 
against  the  wall.  And  from  that  little  bruise  on  the  head 
I  knew  that  anything  in  the  world  was  mine  that  money 
could  buy. 

The  next  day  I  went  and  had  a  private  talk  with  Mike 
O'Shaffney  the  great  sporting  manager  of  New  York.  I 
showed  him  what  ^1  could  do  in  the  jumping  line.  And  he 
gasped  at  the  idea  of  the  millions  in  my  discovery.  We 
arranged  it  all  at  once.  He  was  to  furnish  the  money  to 
back  me,  was  to  advertise  me,  and  receive  one-fourth  of 
the  net  results.  To  begin  with,  we  arranged  a  meet  with 
the  champion  Marathon  standing  broad  jumper  for 
the  following  week  in  the  Madison  Square  meet.  I  beat 
him  by  two  feet  and  we  cleared  about  $10,000  in  bits  on 
the  side.  For  the  next  week  we  advertised  that  I  would 
on  Thursday  night  make  thirty-five  feet  in  the  running 
broad  jump  in  the  trials.  Mike  covered  all  the  bets  at  all 
kinds  of  odds.  He  hired  twenty-five  men  to  work  at  his 
booking  office  and  a  trust  company  was  f  ormd  to  keep  the 
bets  in  charge. 

"Well,  on  the  first  jump  I  made  only  eighteen  feet. 
Great  jeers  ensued  and  money  was  thrust  on  our  pool 
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holders  from  all  sides.  After  ten  minutes  I  took  another 
shot  and  made  only  twenty-four  feet.  There  were  more 
jeers  and  more  money.  Such  a  tremult  arose  that  it  was  a 
a  half  an  hour  before  I  could  jump  again.  And  when  I 
walked  out  to  my  starting  point  there  was  a  hush  over  that 
vast  throng  like  that  around  the  grave.  I  kept  my  nerve 
going,  but  spruced  up  for  in  my  dressing  and  training 
room  I  had  just  jumped  fifty  feet.  I  started  on  my  run, 
the  whole  crowd  seemed  to  lean  out  on  me  tier  upon  tier 
but  on  I  went  and  jumped — flew  forty-five  feet  and  lit. 
And  then  I  ran  as  never  I  had  run  before— that  multitude 
was  wild.     I  got  away  safe  though. 

"Mike  had  taken  all  precautions— everything  was 
guarded.  We  got  off  with  millions— each  a  multi-million- 
aire. I  had  gotten  rich  quick  and  could  run  with  the  'rich 
dogs'  all  I  pleased.  My  ambition  was  attained,  and  much 
against  Mike's  earnest  wishes,  and  veiled  threats  I  gave  to 
him  and  the  world  the  fruits  of  my  labors.  Within  two 
weeks  after  my  grand  finale  I  gave  a  free  exhibition  of  my 
secret  powers  by  jumping  vertically  upwards  from  a  boat  in 
Hudson  River  and  landing  on  top  of  Brooklyn  bridge.  And 
on  the  day  following  I  gave  to  the  papers  a  record  of  my 
experiments  in  which  by  sheer  luck  I  had  overcome  that 
great  primal  law  of  nature  which  Newton  first  discovered. 

"You  and  the  whole  world  know  the  result,  how  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation  has  been  solved  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  human  world  changed  by  the  revelation  of 
my  fundamental  discovery  and  its  following  and  unfore- 
seen applications. 


CAROLINA 


Bettie  Freshwater  Pool 

I  love  thee,  Carolina! 
Broad  thy  rivers,  bright  and  clear; 

Majestic  are  thy  mountains; 
Dense  thy  forests,  dark  and  drear; 

Grows  the  pine  tree,  tall  and  stately. 
Weeps  the  willow  drooping  low. 

Bloom  the  eglantine  and  jasmine; 
Nods  the  daisy,  white  as  snow. 

Chorus: 

Let  me  live  in  Carolina, 
Till  life's  toil  and  strife  are  past! 

Let  me  sleep  in  Carolina 
When  my  sun  shall  set  at  last. 

Where  the  mocking  bird  is  singing — 
Where  my  heart  is  fondly  clinging, 

I  would  sleep  when  life  is  o'er 
Sweetly  on  the  old  home  shore. 

I  love  thee,  Carolina! 

Peace  and  plenty  there  abide; 

How  bountiful  thy  harvest, 
Gather' d  in  at  autumn  tide. 

Fair  thy  fields,  where  grows  the  cotton 
Light  and  fleecy,  soft  and  white, 

And  the  golden  wheat  doth  ripple 
Like  a  sea  of  amber  light. 

I  love  thee,  Carolina! 
Land  of  story  and  of  song; 

Of  patriot  and  hero- 
How  their  deeds  to  mem'ry  throng! 

Great  in  peace  and  great  in  battle; 
Heart  of  fire  to  love  or  hate; 

Brightest  star  of  all  the  Union 
Is  the  glorious  Old  North  State. 


FAITH 


By  0.  J.  Coffin 

To  look  my  brother  in  the  face, 
To  help  him  when  I  could, 
To  grasp  his  hand  and  rest  a  space 
Has  seemed  the  greatest  good. 

I  will  not,  cannot  doubt  the  end, 
Though  I  fail  at  every  turn; 
The  friend  of  man  is  God's  good  friend, 
What  more  need  I  discern? 


CHOPIN  AND  POE-A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY 


By  Alfred  Mac  Rae 

Among  the  great  men  whose  centenaries  occur  during 
this  year,  the  names  of  Chopin  and  Poe  are  especially  dis- 
tinguishied, — the  former,  in  music,  the  latter,  in  literature. 
The  fame  both  of  Chopin  and  Poe  is  international.  These 
two  genuises  are  closely  associated  in  my  mind,  not  only 
on  account  of  some  points  of  similarity  in  their  outward 
life,  but  also  because  of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
their  works. 

Both  were  highly  strung  and  nervous;  both  showed 
remarkable  intellectual  powers;  the  lives  of  both  were 
short  and  tragic,  and  both  have  only  really  been  appreciated 
since  their  deaths. 

Poe  and  Chopin  confined  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
to  works  in  miniature.  Poe's  forte  was  mainly  in  the  poem 
and  the  short  story.  Chopin  did  not  attempt,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  the  larger  forms  of  music,  such  as  the 
concerto  and  sonata,  but  generally  created  lyrical  com- 
positions. In  the  short-story  and  in  the  lyric,  respectively, 
Poe  and  Chopin  are  unrivalled. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  compositions  of  Chopin  and 
in  the  poems  and  short  stories  of  Poe  is  melancholy.  Both 
are  masters  in  the  minor  keys.  An  oppressive  morbidness, 
in  a  marked  degree,  characterizes  the  works  of  both  these 
artists.  Poe  treats  of  horror  and  death;  Chopin's  lyrics  are 
full  of  an  unutterable  sadness.  Poe's  Raven  and  Chopin's 
Funeral  March  sound  the  abysses  of  dispair. 

Poe's  poems  are  famed  for  their  delicate  and  euphonious 
qualities.  His  art  is  well  nigh  inimitable.  Chopin, 
however,  is  almost  as  noted  for  his  delicacy  of  construct- 
ion as  Poe.  His  Preludes  and  Nocturnes  are  remarkable, 
and  unexcelled  for  their  gracefulness  and  beauty.    They 
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are  indeed  poems  in  music.  Gracefulness  and  delicacy  are 
two  main  attributes  of  these  artists. 

It  is  strange  that  Chopin  and  Poe,  similar  in  so  many- 
respects,  should  differ  so  widely  in  regard  to  "local  color.' ' 
Poe  is  practically  devoid  of  local  color  and  his  works  show 
no  influence  of  the  contemporary  times  nor  of  the  great 
movements  of  the  times.  He  is  entirely  devoid  of  nation- 
ality. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chopin's  ardent  love  for  his  native 
country,  Poland,  finds  utterance  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
works.  His  famous  Sonata  Opera  35,  has  been  aptly  called 
the  "Poland  Sonata,"  on  account  of  its  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  Polish  character.  It  seems  to  represent  the  life  of  a 
Pole.  After  the  first  movement,  which  is  almost  hysteri- 
cally gay  and  fiery  in  its  character,  the  sonata  moves 
inexorably  towards  its  close,  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
bued with  the  fatal  and  morbid  characteristics  of  the 
Pole,  until  it  culminates  in  a  weird  and  tragic  finale. 

Poe,  in  his  short  stories  and  poems,  endeavors  to  pro- 
duce one  definite  effect.  The  plots,  setting,  and  characters 
all  turned  towards  the  same  end.  For  instance,  The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher  is  a  study  in  fears.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  story  is  one  of  terror.  Chopin  strives 
after  the  same  effect.  The  majority  of  his  compositions 
portray  a  definite,  psychological  state.  His  works  are 
rich  in  temperamental  studies.  Some  seem  to  embody  the 
most  dreamy  and  hopeless  despair.  Again,  others  reflect 
the  restlesness  of  his  suffering  countrymen  and  their  wild 
but  ineffectual  struggle  against  their  oppressors.  Chopin 
and  Poe  each  employed  his  remarkable  command  of  tech- 
nique and  his  superb  mastery  of  harmony  to  convey  by  his 
compositions  one  single  definite  impression. 

Both  author  and  composer  are  noted  for  what  has 
been  termed  "constructive  genius."  Both  introduced  new 
methods  in  their  respective  fields  of  art. 

Chopin  was  the  founder  of  the  Modern  School  of 
Music,    generally    called,   Romanitic.    His    compositions 
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caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  musical  world.  Hith- 
erto music  had  been  composed  according  to  set  rules  and 
in  set  forms.  The  lyric  was  scarcely  employed  at  all.  He 
also  applied  the  principle  of  individualism  in  his  music — 
a  trait  that  has  since  been  developed  in  a  very  marked 
degree  by  modern  composers,  such  as  Grieg  and  MacDow- 
ell.  Chopin  has  done  more  to  develop  the  latent  possibil- 
ities of  the  piano  than  any  other  composer.  On  account 
of  his  pronounced  individualism,  his  admirable  mastery  of 
harmony  and  his  profound  "constructive  genius,"  he  takes 
the  first  place  among  composers  for  the  piano. 

In  a  like  manner,  Poe  was  the  founder  of  a  new  move- 
ment. He  introduced  and  perfected  the  modern  short 
story,  and  gave  to  the  literary  world  entirely  new  methods 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Poe's  technique  has  been  imi- 
tated the  world  over,  his  beauty  of  style  remains  unrival- 
led, and  he  is  the  greatest  short-story  writer  the  world  has 
yet  produced. 

With  the  passing  years,  the  fame  and  appreciation  of 
Chopin  and  Poe  steadily  increase,  and  each  succeeding  era 
gains  quick  inspiration  from  their  works. 


NEW  WINE  IN  OLD  BOTTLES 


THE  CYNIC 


J.  B.  R. 

"Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie." — Well  what  of  that? 
Tve  been  in  that  fix  many  a  time,  and  so  have  you. 
It  often  happens  that  the  truth  just  must  come— flat; 
Aint  nothin'  else  (which  you  can  think  of)  that  will  do. 

"Father,  I  cannoi  tell  a  lie" — Don't  guess  he  could; 
Wuzn't  he  the  only  kid  wuz  there  'at  had  a  hatchet? 
An'  didn't  the  red  paint  on  the  blade  stick  to-  the  wood? 
An'  didn't  the  size  of  them  there  chips  exactly  match  it? 

"Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie" — Well  I  guess  not, 

Like's  not  he'd  stole  some  pie  and  Mag  wuz  in  a  huff, 

She'd  heard  him  chopping  out  there  in  the  lot, 

And  told  his  dad;  there's  plenty  o'  cooks  that's  mean  enough. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  IT 


O.  J.  Coffin 

The  big  chief  Powatan, 

Surly,  old,  Powatan, 

Had  John  Smith  almost  going, 

When  sweet  young  Pocahontas, 

Dear  sweet  young  Pocahontas 

Came  over  from  Mayodan 

From  the  field  where  she  was  hoeing. 
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An  Injun  brave  stood  ready  to  club 
Out  Johnny  Smith's  last  chance  for  grub 
When  a  sign  to  stop  she  gave  him, 
"Now  cut  it  out  you  naughty  man; 
Stop  him,  dear  old  Powatan, 
Save  him  for  me  and  you  and  Bub, 
Oh  we've  just  got  to  save  him!" 

"For  his  name's  not  Smith,  oh,  Powatan, 
He's  a  Smythefrom  Richmond,  Powatan, 
And  his  manners  are  quite  charming." 
So  the  Sweet  young  Indian  maiden, 
Dear  Sweet  young  Indian  maiden 
Got  his  release  from  Powatan, 
Set  the  breakfast  food  awarming. 

The  old  chief  bowed  his  head, 
His  big  old  kingly  bone-head, 
Took  his  knife  and  cut  the  withes; 
While  his  tears  ran  down  in  streams, 
His  teeth  shone  with  white  gleams. 
'S  been  the  goal  of  all  my  dreams 
To  meet  the  Richmond  Smythes. 
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TlHERE  are  two  parts  of  the  University.  One  part 
,  is  composed  of  members  who  are  here;  the  other 
1|||  part  is  composed  of  members  who  are  not  here. 
Both  parts  are  important,  essential,  and  there  must 
be  a  close,  live  connection  between  them.  This  connection 
does  exist,  close  and  live,  but  it  should  exist  still  closer 
and  more  lively.  More  of  the  Alumni  should  come  back  to 
visit  the  University— or  to  visit  rather  that  part  of  the 
University  which  is  here,  and  cannot  go  to  them.  Such 
visits  greatly  strengthen  and  quicken  relations. 


Why  is  it  that  more  of  our  Alumni  do  not  come  back? 
Many  do  come  at  Commencement,  others  come  at  odd 
times,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  should  make  pilgrim- 
ages back  to  the  old  place.  There  must  be  a  reason.  Is 
it  that  we  are  in  two  sequestered  a  place  for  them  to  reach? 
We  think  not;  a  little  wait  at  University  Station,  with  the 
memories  it  could  but  bring  back,  would  only  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  returning  alumnus.  Is  it  then  that  they  have 
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not  time?  Again,  no.  They  are  at  work,  it  is  true,  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth— busy  especially  in  the 
work  of  the  New  South;  yet  they  could  spare  a  little  while 
if  the  desire  to  come  was  strong  enough. 

If  the  desire  were  strong  enough — that  is  the  reason, 
the  University  has  not  the  charm  to  bring  them  back.  It 
remains  then  for  us  here  to  try,  and  try  hard,  to  create 
this  charm.  We  need  more  of  the  pleasantness  of  Uni- 
versity life. 

We  believe  that  the  pleasantness  is  being  developed  and 
increased  here  all  the  time.  Our  make-up  is  becoming 
more  cosmopolitan,  more  democratic.  There  is  a  larger, 
freer  fellowship  among  us.  Let  each  man  individually 
add  something  to  the  charm  of  the  life  here. 


There  is  an  encouraging  amount  of  interest  and  activ- 
ity in  the  Dramatics  here  this  year.  The  Dramatic  Club 
has  given  its  third  annual  presentation  before  a  crowded 
house.  Besides  this,  Le  Cercle  de  Conversation  Francaise 
will  present  during  Easter  week  Moliere's  Le  Medecin 
Malgre  Lui  here.  This  great  comedy  will  be  well  acted, 
and,  no  doubt  enthusiastically  received.  Even  those  of  us 
whose  acquaintance  with  French  ends  with  parlez  vous, 
are  reading  the  English  translation  and  looking  forward 
to  the  good  acting. 


The  movement  of  the  faculty  to  be  at  home  on  stated 
nights  to  the  students  is  admirable.  We  trust  that  the 
students  will  realize  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ty that  is  theirs.  It  means  much;  it  means  mutual  under- 
standing between  faculty  and  students,  and  that  means 
mutual  confidence  and  friendship.  Here  is  another  splen- 
did chance  to  add  to  the  pleasantness  and  the  charm  of 
University  life. 
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FORE-WORD 


T.   P.   NASH 

Owing  to  a  general  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
"Things  Talked  About,"  the  editors  deem  an  explanation 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  department  advisable. 

'Things  Talked  About,"  is  not,  as  many  think,  a 
department  given  to  the  expression  of  one  lone  man's 
views.  It  offers  to  the  entire  student  body  an  opportunity 
for  the  public  expression  of  their  opinion  on  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest.  It  makes  no  claim  to  literary  excellence.  It 
has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  remain  the  everyday 
expression  of  everyday  thought.  The  business  of  the 
editor  is  simply  to  collect  and  arrange  contributions  for 
publication,  contributing  himself,  as  any  other  student. 

The  editors  hope  that  with  this  explanation  the  students 
will  look  upon  "Things  Talked  About"  as  a  free-for-all 
department,  and  make  it,  in  truth,  a  vigorous,  general 
expression  of  current  thought,  and  discussion. 

All  contributions  must  be  received  before  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  issue  of 
the  Magazine. 


Deals  in  college  politics  are  wrong.  They  are  a  species 
of  bribery.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  trad- 
ing votes  and  swapping  knives.  A  citizen's  vote  belongs 
not  to  himself  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  When 
a  citizen  casts  his  vote  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity, he  has  violated  a  duty.  When  a  citizen  is  per- 
suaded to  violate  a  duty  by  means  of  the  promise  of  reward, 
whether  the  reward  be  the  gratification  of  a  desire  for 
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money  or  the  gratification  of  a  desire  to  see  a  friend  suc- 
ceed, he  has  been  paid  to  do  something  wrong.  This  is 
bribery. 


What's  the  most  plentiful  thing  on  the  campus?  If 
you  were  asked  that  question  what  would  you  say?  Air? 
No.  Jacks?  A  large  crop,  but  no.  Freshmen?  Aplenty 
of  them,  but  they  haven't  a  majority.  Boots?  Not  quite. 
Clothing  Agents?  That's  it.  Clothing  Agents.  The 
place  literally  swarms  with  them.  It  is  safe  to  ask  any 
man  what  "House"  he  represents,  if  you  don't  want 
to  buy.  Every  house  in  America  has  its  Agent,  and  each 
Agent  has  "the  best  house  in  America."  To  do  business 
under  such  conditions  requires  an  artist  of  the  first  color, 
and  I  submit  two  propositions;  if  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,  the  clothing  trade  here  ought  to  have  more  than  the 
proverbial  nine  lives,  and  if  there  is  any  value  in  training, 
we  ought  to  send  out  from  here  soon  a  crop  of  men  suit- 
able for  any  degree  of  the  strenuous  life. 


Our  Honor  System  is  never  endangered  by  out-right 
attacks  on  it,  such  as  cheating  on  examinations,  for  example, 
and  other  violations  that  are  clearly  recognized  as  such. 
Danger  to  it  always  lies  more  deeply  hidden,  in  the  little 
things  that  begin  their  work  in  an  innocent  way  and  by 
slow  degrees,  It  is  of  these  small  things  that  we  must 
ever  be  watchful  in  order  to  protect  it.  Many  of  us  forget 
and  unconciously  fall  into  habits  that  are  dangerous 
ground  to  tread  on,  and  it  is  to  one  such  habit  that  this 
article  is  meant  to  refer.  That  is  to  keeping  books  open 
on  class  and  getting  answers  from  them.  This  practice  is 
not  uncommon,  and  yet,  since  the  daily  grade  counts  at 
least  a  part  on  final  grade,  it  is,  to  that  extent,  really  a  part 
of  the  final  examination.  It  also  gets^one  into  the  habit  of 
depending  on  a  book  for  help  at  critical  times,  and  it  looks 
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high-schoolish  to  see  a  class  with  every  other  man  with  a 
book  lying  open  beside  him.  The  practice  is  a  bad  one 
from  whatever  viewpoint  looked  at,  and  we  ought  to  stop 
it  before  it  grows  and  gives  us  trouble. 


The  need  of  a  third  literary  society  has  made  itself 
very  distinctly  felt  of  late.  The  Dialectic  Society  has 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  into  two  sections,  meeting,  one 
on  Friday,  the  other  on  Saturday  evening.  The  Philan- 
thropic Society  is  debating  the  advisability  of  a  like  step. 
Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  student  body,  the  two 
societies  now  find  themselves  in  an  over  crowded  condi- 
tion. The  large  number  of  members  makes  the  meetings 
of  the  societies  long  and  tiresome.  Each  section  of  debate 
contains  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  there  are  five  or  six 
sections.  In  this  way  a  man  has  a  chance  to  come  on  de- 
bate but  once  in  six  weeks.  Obviously  the  efficiency  of 
the  societies  cannot  be  maintained  under  such  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  division  of  the  societies  into  two 
sections  destroys  the  unity  of  action  and  feeling  which  is 
essential  to  their  highest  success. 

A  third  literary  society  must  be  the  final  solution  of 
this  problem.  At  present  the  Eastern  men  join  the  Phi. 
and  the  Western  men  join  the  Di.  With  three  societies, 
the  State  would  be  redivided  into  an  Eastern  section,  a 
Central  section,  and  a  Western  section.  The  students 
from  the  Central  section  would  join  the  new  society.  The 
present  members  of  the  two  societies,  from  the  Central 
section,  would,  of  course,  not  be  transferred  to  the  new 
society. 

While  this  plan  would  relieve  the  over-crowded  con- 
dition of  the  two  old  societies,  its  greatest  advantage 
would  be  that  it  would  infuse  fresh  spirit  and  rivalry  in 
society  work.  Such  an  infusion  is  badly  needed.  The  old, 
bitter  rivalry  between  the  Phi.  and  Di.  Societies,  while  it 
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had  its  disadvantages,  had  this  advantage,  that  it  urged 
on  the  members  to  their  best  work.  To  this  rivarly  was 
responsible  the  past  power  of  the  societies;  and  to  the 
abatement  of  this  rivalry  is  responsible  the  apparent  pres- 
ent failing  of  the  societies.  The  new  society  would  open 
the  way  for  a  more  complicated,  and  beneficial  system  of 
inter-society  debates.  Interesting  triangle-debate  series 
could  be  arranged.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the 
societies  would  be  renewed;  active  and  acting  interest 
would  be  aroused;  and  the  work  of  all  three  societies  would 
move  along  on  a  higher  and  more  efficient  plane. 


At  this  stage  of  the  game,  when  the  football  season 
is  a  thing  of  the  distant  past  and  baseball  is  not  absorbing 
our  whole  attention,  I  can  with  impunity  make  this  kick. 
Our  college  pride  has  not  enough  variety.  Our  students 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  go  wild  over  the  football  or  base- 
ball team,  and  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  do  so.  But  what 
I  object  to  is  that  they  stop  right  there.  They  nearly  burst 
with  enthusiasm  over  some  other  fellow's  efforts  to  add 
fame  to  their  college  by  successes  in  baseball  and  football 
lines,  and  make  not  the  slightest  move  toward  adding  to 
this  fame  themselves. 

The  Magazine  and  the  track  team  offer  the  most  easily 
accessible  opportunities  that  one  could  wish  to  justifiably 
tickle  his  vanity  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  the  good 
reputation  of  the  college.  In  the  words  of  an  old  teacher, 
"Before  I  would  sit  on  my  haunches  and  watch  someone 
else  have  a  good  time  doing  something  I  couldn't,  I  would 
go  out  into  the  woods  and  swing  down  from  the  tops  of 
saplings."  Parasites  can  be  seen  at  more  places  on  this 
campus  than  Davie  Hall. 


m 

j^krtrhra 
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SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  FALLEN 

The  young  French  instructor  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  Alumni  Building.  A  freshman  noticed  him  there 
and,  on  account  of  the  boyish  appearance  of  the  young 
teacher,  mistook  him  for  a  student.  The  freshman  seeing 
that  the  instructor  had  a  French  A  text  book  in  his  hand, 
grasped  this  opportunity  for  finding  out  the  French  lesson. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  walked  lazily  up  and  placed  his 
hand  in  a  friendly  and  familiar  manner  upon  the  youthful 
teacher's  shoulder. 

"What  kind  of  a  lesson  did  he  give  us  today?"  in- 
quired the  freshman. 

The  instructor  was  taken  aback  somewhat,  but  politely 
informed  the  boy  where  the  lesson  could  be  found. 

"How  long  have  you  been  taking  French?"  asked  the 
freshman  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  conversation. 

"Oh!"  answered  the  instructor  with  a  very  dignified 
air,  I  have  taken  French  for  five  or  six  years." 

"Whew!"  whistled  the  nervy  newcomer  with  a  look 
of  pity  written  on  his  countenance,  "Six  years  did  you  say? 
Well  I'll  be  blamed!  If  I  couldn't  pass  French  A  in  less 
than  six  years,  darned  if  I  wouldn't  give  it  up  that  I  was 
a  blockhead." — G.  C.  Mann. 


MY  LAST  BLUSH 


I  was  scared  when  I  took  my  first  girl  out  into  the 
gaze  of  the  public.  And  you  were,  too!  I  blushed  for  the 
last  time  in  my  life,  when  I  got  to  my  room  that  night. 

You  see,  I  was  a  sensitive  devil  who  then  feared  con- 
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vention  as  much  as  I  hated  it  the  next  day.  When  I 
walked  in  with  my  overcoat  and  the  girl's  wrap  on  my 
arm,  she  preceding  me  by  some  two  feet,  I  know  I  was 
trembling. 

One  or  two  of  my  pals  offered  in  loud  whispers  to  go 
get  a  stimulant  for  me.  I  swore  inwardly  and  blushed; 
but  I  needed  it.  When  we  got  to  our  seats,  I  spread  my 
overcoat  out  on  my  seat  and  unthinkingly  did  the  same 
with  the  girl's  wrap. 

She  grabbed  it,— more  blushes  on  my  part, and  a  titter 
from  all  sides.  We  sat  down,  and  she  talked  over  her 
shoulder  to  another  boy.  I  blushed,  and  twiddled  my 
thumbs.  She  grew  eloquent  to  the  person  I  couldn't  see. 
I  bit  my  nails. 

I  looked  over  my  shoulder.  The  person  who  had 
engaged  her  attention  was  my  older  brother.  I  blushed 
again.  I  was  mad.  Then  I  took  the  hint.  I  started  to 
say  something  in  a  low  whisper  about  my  brother's  chas- 
ing himself.  The  whisper  was  a  roar.  The  girl  and  I 
blushed  in  unison. 

When  the  performance  was  over,  I  stood  up  and  made 
ready  to  depart.  I  caught  up  my  overcoat  and  the  girl's 
wrap.  I  grasped  them  firmly.  She  backed  up  for  me  to 
put  the  wrap  about  her.  I  held  the  overcoat  for  her  to  get 
into.  She  looked  around  and  snapped  out  something  about 
a  fool. 

When  I  got  to  my  room  and  took  stock  of  the  night's 
events  I  blushed  some  more.  Then  I  ran  out  of  blushes. 
-0.  J.  C. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  SONNY'S  FORTUNES 

One  bright  afternoon  of  an  April  day,  Sonny  went 
home  from  school  with  as  happy  a  heart  beating  under  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  jacket  as  ever  hustled  the  blood 
through  any  boy's  body.  As  a  climax  to  a  day,  in  which 
he  had  got  a  "10"  on  every  recitation,  he  had  gone  from 
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near  the  middle,  to  the  head  of  the  spelling  class.  Now 
this  climax  meant  a  good  deal  to  Sonny,  for,  besides  show- 
ing who  was  "boss  dog"  of  the  spelling  class,  it  put  him 
much  nearer  the  prize  his  father  had  offered  him  if  he 
would  make  four  head-marks  on  spelling  and  as  high  a 
a  grade  as  80  per  cent  on  his  other  studies,  leaving  him 
only  one  head-mark  to  make  and  with  a  grade  that  was 
safely  above  80  per  cent. 

By  parenthesis,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
understanding  between  Sonny  and  his  mother  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  one  with  his  father  except  that  it  was 
an  understanding.  The  compact  with  his  mother— not 
compact  exactly,  for  Sonny  had  no  voice  in  its  drawing 
up,  pertained  not  alone  to  the  month  of  April,  but  also  to 
every  month  that  Sonny  went  to  school.  By  the  stipula- 
tions with  his  father,  Sonny  was  to  get  a  bicycle  if  he 
attained  certain-marks  of  excellence  at  school;  by  the  stip- 
ulations with  his  mother,  if  he  didn't  attain  a  certain 
mark,  he  was  to  get— er,  Sonny  liked  to  think  of  getting 
things  he  had  never  got  before,  for  instance,  a  bicycle. 

As  I  was  saying,  on  this  April  afternoon,  Sonny  was 
very  much  elated  by  his  success  in  the  school-room  during 
the  day  when  he  ran  into  the  sitting  room,  but  when  his 
mother  asked  him  how  he  had  done  that  day,  he  said  mod- 
estly that  he  had  done  "pretty  good."  Now  Sonny  didn't 
refrain  from  singing  his  own  praises  because  of  mod- 
esty alone,  but  because  his  energies,  stimulated  by  his 
happiness,  made  him  in  a  hurry  to  go  and  play  with  his 
chums. 

And  so,  after  Sonny  had  spent  a  few  minutes  leaning 
on  the  table  and  popping  his  garters,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  make  a  request,  he  said,  "Mamma,  do  you 
care  if  I  go  and  play  wid  'Skeeter  an'  the  rest  o'  them 
boys." — His  mother  assured  him  that  she  didn't  care,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  be  home  in  time  for  supper,  and  away 
went  Sonny  "over  to  '  Skeeter 's." 

In  the  eyes  of  his  play-mates,  ' Skeeter' s  chief  virtue 
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was  that  he  could  play  fine  baseball,  and  that  he  always 
knew  when  the  big  games  were  going  to  be  in  town.  And 
so  it  was  that  before  his  company  had  been  assembled  five 
minutes,  'Skeeter  informed  them  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  big  inter-collegiate  game  in  town  on  the  next  after- 
noon. It  was  of  course  unthinkingly  that  he  told  them 
this,  because  he  knew  well  that  each  one  would  hurry 
home  to  ask  permission  to  go,  as  they  all  did. 

While  Sonny  was  going  home  this  time  he  was  think- 
ing how  he  should  manage  to  get  his  mother  to  let  him  go 
to  the  game,  because  he  felt  that  he  had  a  question  to  be 
dealt  with  delicately.  Whether  or  not  Sonny  dealt  with 
his  question  delicately  is  no  matter  to  us;  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  he  dealt  with  it  successfully.  His  mother  gave 
him  permission  to  go  on  condition  that  he  would  get  up  his 
lessons  for  the  day  after  the  game.  She  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  sit  down  immediately*  and  learn  them,  "be- 
because"  she  said,  "we  have  planned  to  go  to  a  play  to- 
morrow night,  and  so  I  will  not  be  at  home  to  see  that  you 
study."  Sonny  offered  as  an  objection  to  the  plan  of 
immediate  procedure  the  fact  that  he  didn't  know  what 
the  lessons  would  be  for  the  "day  after  to-morrow,"  but 
his  mother  quieted  him  by  telling  him  to  study  a  little  more 
than  the  usual  lessons. 

Sonny,  thus  quieted,  got  to  work  on  his  next  day's 
lessons,  which  he  learned  fairly  well,  but  when  after  sup- 
per he  came  to'  'day  after  to-morrow's"  lessons  he  couldn't, 
so  he  said  to  himself,  to  save  his  neck,  help  thinking  about 
baseball.  Because  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  Sonny 
knew  just  about  as  much  about  these  lessons  when  he  said 
he  had  gone  over  them  as  he  would  have,  had  he  laid  them 
on  the  floor  and  stepped  over  them. 

The  next  day,  Sonny  did  passably  well  at  school,  and 
as  soon  as  school  was  out  he  and  his  chums  went  to  the 
ball  game,  where,  as  they  said,  they  had  a  "swell  time." 

The  very  fact  that  Sonny  did  have  a  "swell  time" 
kept  him  that  night  from  doing  the  studying  that  he  so 
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much  needed,  for  there  was  so  much  un vented  enthusiasm 
left  in  him  that  he  couldn't  to  save  his  neck  (at  least  that's 
what  he  told  himself)  bring  his  thoughts  to  things  as 
everyday  as  Geography,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic.  Every 
time  he  tried  to  impress  on  his  memory  the  fact  that  some 
part  of  Australia  is  famed  for  its  '  'agriculture,  mining,  and 
stock-raising"  and  the  rest,  he  would  see  the  first  base- 
man jumping  up  and  catching  the  third  baseman's  wild 
throw. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Sonny  missed  every  question 
that  he  was  asked,  and  it  is  no  less  wonder  than  the  effect 
which  follows  every  cause  that  his  mother  twigged  him 
when  he  got  home. 

While  his  legs  were  yet  stinging,  Sonny  betook  himself 
to  solitude  where  he  soliloquized.  He  said  to  himself  that 
he  would  bet  that  if  he  should  die— just  temporarily— his 
mother  would  wish  that  she  hadn't  whipped  him  just  for 
missing  some  old  lessons,  and  that  he  was  about  half-way 
glad  that  he  had  missed  'em,  because  he  didn't  want  any 
old  bicycle  any  way,  if  he  had  to  be  treated  like  that. 

A  few  minutes  of  this  soliloquizing  so  far  convinced 
Sonny  of  the  truth  of  his  philosophy  that  he  determined 
to  try  a  practical  illustration  of  it  on  his  mother.  He 
resolved  on  nothing  less  than  hanging  himself,  with  proper 
stage  settings,  of  course,  so  that  it  would  not  be  real. 
Having  procured  a  rope,  then  a  nail  keg,  and  a  large  goods- 
box,  he  proceeded  to  a  pear  tree  in  the  back  yard  to  arrange 
his  stage  setting.  He  tied  one  end  of  the  rope  to  a  limb 
of  the  pear  tree  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  placed 
the  nail  keg  directly  under  the  rope,  and  dragged  the 
goods  box  in  front  of  the  nail  keg  so  that  the  keg  was  hid 
from  anyone  coming  out  of  the  back  door.  Sonny  then 
mounted  the  nail  keg,  and,  drawing  the  rope  fairly  tight 
around  his  neck,  knotted  it  firmly. 

All  that  Sonny  awaited  now  was  his  cue  for  action, 
which  soon  came,  for,  in  a  moment,  he  heard  his  mother 
coming  out  of  the  house  toward  the  back  door.    Sonny 
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bent  his  knees  a  little  so  as  to  make  the  rope  seem  tight, 
let  his  arms  hang  limp,  and  "walled* '  his  eyes  back.  The 
last  movement  of  "walling"  back  his  eyes,  he  carried  too 
far,  lost  his  balance,  toppled  the  keg  over,  and  was  left 
really  hanging  by  his  neck.  However  grave  the  situation 
may  have  looked  to  Sonny,  he  rose  to  the  occasion  and, 
grasping  the  rope  above  his  head,  held  himself  up  by  his 
arms  until  his  mother  got  a  knife  and  cut  him  down. 

For  one  brief  moment  after  his  feet  touched  mother 
earth,  the  undaunted  Sonny  thought  that  he  had  won  a 
glorious  victory,  but  as  soon  as  his  mother  got  the  rope 
untied  from  around  his  neck  and  firmly  in  her  right  hand 
— well,  he  had  another  thought  coming  to  him,  and  got  it. 
L.  C.  Kerr,  '10. 


INGRATITUDE 

At  ten  o'clock  one  morning  last  August,  Mr.  Suggs, 
while  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  rear  of  the  gymnasium,  saw 
a  man  enter.  The  fellow  went  into  the  bath-room,  took 
off  his  clothes,  hung  them  on  the  railing  that  runs  around 
the  pool,  put  on  a  baseball  suit,  and  went  from  the 
gymnasium  to  the  ball-ground.  Mr.  Suggs  did  not  see 
him  go  out. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  Mr.  Suggs'  dinner  time,  and  so 
promptly  at  ten  minutes  till  twelve  he  began  to  get  ready 
to  go  home.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that  there  was  a 
young  man  in  the  building;  he  had  seen  him  go  in.  Mr. 
Suggs  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  therefore,  to  look  the  young 
man  up.  He  searched  high  and  low,  but  he  could  not  find 
him.  No  trace  nor  track  of  him!  Only  the  clothing  on 
the  railing  that  runs  around  the  pool.  Mr.  Suggs  was 
perturbed  to  say  the  least.  He  knew  that  he  had  seen 
the  young  man  go  in  and  he  knew  equally  well  that  he  had 
not  seen  him  go  out.  He  had  looked  everywhere  except 
in  the  pool.  The  conclusion  seemed  inevitable.    The  young 
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man  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  Mr.  Suggs  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  act.  With  hurried  steps  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Alumni  Building  and  with  steps  still  more  hur- 
ried he  returned  to  the  gymnasium,  accompanied  by  our 
stately  president  and  our  dignified  registrar.  Others  came 
swift  upon  the  heels  of  these.  The  president  and  the 
registrar  took  a  drag  net  and  dragged  the  pool.  No  results. 
A  diver  dived  and  pulled  out  the  plug  to  let  the  water  off. 

When  the  water  was  nearly  all  gone  out  of  the  pool 
and  the  watchers  stood  breathlessly  awaiting  the  ghastly 
sight  that  was  to  meet  their  view,  the  missing  man  burst 
into  the  midst  of  the  scene,  glowing  with  the  heat  of  his 
exercise  and  full  of  good  spirits.  Seeing  so  great  and  so 
august  an  assemblage  gathered  in  so  mean  a  place,  he  was 
naturally  curious  to  know  the  cause  of  such  unusual  pro- 
ceedings. 

"What's  all  the  row  about?"  he  asked  innocently, 
laughingly. 

But  the  president's  eye  was  serious  and  full  of  reproach 
when  he  said,  "Young  man,  this  is  no  matter  to  jest 
about.  After  all  we  have  been  doing  for  you,  to  come  in 
this  way  is  downright  ingratitude."—  E.  W.  Turlington. 


MY  ROOM 

"My  room  I  think"  ran  a  sketch  recently,  "is atypical 
college  room."  It  then  proceeded  to  describe  a  condition 
of  disorder  and  dirt  that  made  one  wonder  how  close  the 
relationship  was  between  college  rooms  and  pig  pens. 
Further  on,  however,  the  sketch  said,  and  there  is  the  rub, 
"This  is  my  philosophy  for  housekeeping— a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  piled  together  in  that  place." 

My  room,  I  deliberately  assert,  is  nearer  the  typical 
college  room.  It  is  not  such  a  place  of  order  and  neatness 
as  a  fastidious  housekeeper  might  idealize.     The  critical 
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brush  would  certainly  be  able  to  raise  a  dust  in  several 
places,  and  perhaps  gather  a  virgin  cobweb  or  two.  The 
critical  eye  would  likely  find  a  book  mislaid  here  and  a 
garment  misplaced  there.  But  male  college  students  are 
not  supposed  to  be  taking  a  course  in  domestic  science. 

My  room  is  a  fair  average  of  cleanliness,  and  a  fair 
example  of  what  the  average  college  student  thinks  of  his 
room.  It  shows  a  degree  of  college  pride  through  a  large 
"Carolina"  pennant;  it  shows  a  sense  of  class  loyalty  by 
means  of  a  white  and  crimson  class  pennant;  it  shows  a 
certain  ideal  of  womanhood  through  a  large  picture  of  a 
smart  riding  girl  centrally  placed;  it  shows  a  touch  of  the 
post  card  craze  through  a  collection  of  cards  several  feet 
square  placed  over  the  mantel-piece,  intermixed  with  a 
varied  assortment  of  college  ribbons,  badges,  and  pictures; 
kodak  pictures  hung  here  and  there  show  the  kodak  habit; 
while  the  rest  of  the  decorations  finished  out  with  country 
scenes,  striking  cartoons,  and  calendars  indicate  a  varied 
taste. 

A  table  sits  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  the  books 
and  papers  on  it  arranged  with  tolerable  neatness.  A 
small  box  attached  to  the  wall  holds  the  text  books  in 
active  use.  A  book  case  against  the  wall,  neatly  curtained, 
holds  those  not  in  active  use.  Four  chairs,  one  a  comfort- 
able rocker  and  one  a  good  office  chair,  sit  upright  in  the 
natural  way.  The  floor  is  tolerably  well-swept  consider- 
ing it  is  left  to  a  general  janitor.  The  cover  on  the  bed  is 
spread  with  tolerable  neatness,  the  pillow  cases  and  sheets 
are  white  and  clean,  and  the  whole  is  overspread  with  a 
white  counter-pane.  The  clothes  are  hung  on  stretchers 
and  nails  in  a  roughly  built  but  neatly  covered  wardrobe. 
The  windows  are  raised  so  that  fresh  air  fills  the  place. 
The  two  inmates  are  not  handsome  but  tolerably  happy, 
and  would  not  blush  to  have  friend  or  stranger  drop  in  at 
any  moment.  They  would  rather  welcome  him  with  the 
assured  feeling  that  he  would  not  find  the  room  an  object 
of  curiosity  for  its  untidiness,  or  even  noticeably  different 
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from  the  great  mass  of  rooms  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
seeing. — '10. 


GOOD  MANNERS 

Last  Christmas  holidays  I  spent  in  the  town  of  Greens- 
boro. Greensboro  is  a  good  town,  but  the  folks  do  not  all 
have  good  manners.  Anent  the  manners  of  the  Greens- 
boro women  I  have  a  little  incident. 

Christmas  day  was  hard  to  pass  off, so  I  went  into  see 
some  of  the  moving  pictures  with  which  the  town  is  cursed. 
A  large  crowd  was  in  the  joint,  for  it  seems  that  other 
people,  too,  were  out  of  something  to  do.  I  went  up  fairly 
well  towards  the  front  and  squeezed  in  by  a  young  lady 
with  more  hat  than  manners.  Always  these  manners, 
don't  you  see! 

Behind  her  for  several  seats  back,  men,  especially  little 
men,  and  some  women  were  clamoring  for  her  to  remove 
her  hat.  Fans,  pieces  of  cut-plug,  and  balled  up  handker- 
chiefs were  flying,  and  it  seemed  that  all  the  folks  were 
cross-eyed— at  least  most  of  the  missiles  hit  me.  I  grew 
tired.  Her  hat  offended  me,  too.  She  had  drawn  the 
edge  of  the  brim  through  my  right  eye  twice.  Finally  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"Madam,"  says  I,  firmly, so  that  I  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly ten  feet  away, '  'a  woman  over  here  says  that  you're 
afraid  if  you  take  off  your  hat  your  hair  will  come 
with  it." 

She  took  off  her  hat.  But  she  laid  half  of  it  in  my 
lap,  besides  sticking  me  with  one  of  the  pins — Who 
said  manners?— O.  J.  C. 
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BY  F.    E.   WINSLOW 

Our  January  and  February  exchanges,  though  their 
arrival  was  dreaded,  were  really  enjoyed.  They  show  a 
marked  rise  in  the  fullness  of  their  make-up  and  in  the 
quality  of  their  makings.  They  show  the  result  of  six 
months  training  on  the  part  of  their  editors.  Our  method 
of  arriving  at  a  characterization  of  a  month's  magazines 
is  to  use  four  or  five  as  a  thermometer.  We  read  these 
few  through  from  the  table  of  contents  to  the  advertise- 
ments. Whether  fair  or  not,  we  suspect  this  method  to 
be  used  by  the  majority  of  our  fellow  exchange  editors. 

The  January  Georgetown  College  Journal  is  undenia- 
bly excellent.  The  attractive  cover  is  a  true  index  to  the 
contents.  Constant  to  its  critics,  it  gives  us  verse  slight 
in  quantity,  but  heavy  in  purport.  Its  classic  sonnets, 
among  them  one  to  Virgil,  point  to  a  knowledge  of  literary 
form  and  a  degree  of  culture  which  ought  to  be,  but  un- 
fortunately is  not,  characteristic  of  all  our  American  uni- 
versities. But  the  glory  of  this  magazine  is  the  short 
story.  "A  Dinner  at  the  Pavilion"  is  uncommonly  good — 
not  only  for  a  college  student's  production,  but  for  any- 
body's. It  is  not  deficient  in  either  plot,  character,  or 
setting.  The  setting  is  always  clear,  always  in  sympathy 
with  the  characters  and  the  plot.  But  the  real  art  of  the 
writer  is  apparent  in  the  weaving  of  the  plot.  He  takes 
up  two  distinct  threads,  each  full  of  narrative  interest, 
and  by  gradual  stages,  to  preserve  the  suspense  which  is 
essential,  he  brings  these  two  together  in  a  grand  culmi- 
nation, which  unravels  the  fibers  of  the  complication  in- 
stantly. If  this  were  all  that  the  Georgetown  Journal 
contained,  it  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  first 
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college  magazines  of  the  year.  But  its  other  story,  "The 
Sign  of  the  Tankard,"  is  also  quite  finished  in  its  construc- 
tion and  setting,  though  it  lacks  character.  The  other 
articles  in  this  issue  are  good,  but  are  of  a  local  nature. 
However,  they  make  the  Journal  what  it  is  to  the  George- 
town alumni. 


The  Magazine  of  the  University  of  Texas,  always  a 
welcome  exchange,  is  more  than  welcome  this  month. 
Its  February  issue  presents,  as  its  frontispiece,  the  picture 
of  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — Dr.  William  James  Battle,  the  new  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  But  to  the  matter  of  the  Magazine. 
It  shows  either  natural  bent  toward  short  story  construc- 
tion, or  superior  excellence  in  the  study  of  it  on  the  part 
of  the  students  at  Texas.  "Kitty  &  Co."  is  one  of  those 
sweet  little  stories  of  child-life  that  can  only  be  called 
"cute."  It  is  written  in  the  narrative  style,  and  relies 
for  its  main  effect  on  the  fulfillment  of  its  main  purpose — 
the  portrayal  of  a  child's  character.  And  as  a  character 
portrayal,  it  is  as  yet  unapproached  by  any  story  we  have 
ever  seen  in  a  college  magazine.  Every  sentence,  every 
incident,  tells.  Result— a  real  character.  There  are  two 
other  stories  in  this  magazine  that  cannot  be  passed  over. 
"The  Princess  of  Dreams"  is  a  story  with  a  purpose:  to 
give  back  a  touch  of  romanticism  to  this  workaday  world. 
The  setting  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  story.  A 
mediaeval  princess;  a  baron,  impoverished,  starving, 
hunted,  relying  on  the  dress  of  a  court  jester  to  hide  his 
identity;  the  bank  of  a  river,  concealed  by  overhanging 
trees;  a  band  of  approaching  horsemen;  and  an  atmos- 
phere made  tense  by  the  deep  love  of  the  princess  and  the 
jester— this  is  the  setting  for  the  one-act  drama  of 
mediaeval  life.  "The  String  of  Victory"  completes  the 
trio  of  splendid  short  stories.     This  story,   while   combin- 
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ing  character,  setting  and  plot,  lays  most  stress  on  con- 
struction. It  presents  a  case  of  drama  construction — 
unusual  in  short  stories.  In  this  literary  form  most  often 
the  climax  and  the  culmination  are  one — as  in  "A  Dinner 
at  the  Pavilion"  in  the  Georgetown  Journal.  But  here 
the  climax,  while  not  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  culmination.  And,  furthermore,  we 
think  it  a  point  of  excellence  that,  while  the  suspense  is 
well  preserved  between  the  climax  and  the  denouement, 
the  reader  is  not  tired  by  too  much  of  it.  After  the  climax 
of  the  action,  the  solution  is  not  long  deferred.  This  trio 
of  stories  is  enough  to  win  the  Texas  Magazine  a  sure 
place  among  the  best  of  our  college  publications.  It 
shows  that  the  Texas  students  are  masters  of  the  three 
elements  essential  to  short-story  writing.  We  shall  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  coming  of  the  March  issue 
from  Austin. 


The  February  Georgian  is  a  full  magazine.  Its  "copy" 
is  varied,  and  most  of  it  very  worthy  of  publication  in  a 
magazine  of  the  Georgian's  reputation.  The  amount  of 
verse  is  creditable — the  quality  more  so.  Its  verse  is  both 
serious  and  light.  The  excellence  of  the  latter  may  be 
judged  from  the  the  selection  we  print,  "The  Lie  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner."  "The  Flirt  and  the  Man"  is  very 
good  for  a  short  story.  The  final  resolution  is  reserved 
for  the  last  sentence.  But,  leaving  the  verse  and  the  fic- 
tion, the  articles  "Alexander  Hamilton"  and  "Judge 
Lindsay"  deserve  very  honorable  mention.  The  latter 
article  is  especially  well  written.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
repeat  that  the  Georgian  is  a  full  magazine. 


The  Epiphany  number  of  The  St.  Mary's  Muse  gives 
us  some  splendid  little  sketches.    These  sketches  are  ex- 
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quisitely  original.  "The  Close  of  a  Winter  Day"  is  well 
written.  But  we  confess  a  partiality  for  negro  dialect 
wherever  we  find  it,  and  "when  Marse  Jim  Came  Home" 
is  full  of  this  dialect,  especially  accurate.  The  sketch  de- 
scribes an  old  time  kitchen  scene,  two  old  time  negroes 
being  the  actors.  The  purpose  is  to  paint  negro  charac- 
ter and  is  accomplished  to  perfection.  The  writer  evi- 
dently knows  thoroughly  the  negro  of  the  "Old  South." 
The  Muse  having  to  combine  the  functions  of  our  Tar 
Heel  and  Magazine,  does  its  duty  well.  It  is  an  attractive 
little  monthly. 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing exchanges:  The  Georgian,  The  Texas  Magazine, 
The  Georgetown  College  Journal,  The  St.  Mary's  Muse, 
The  Gray  Jacket,  The  Newberry  Stylus,  The  Guilford 
Collegian,  The  Red  and  White,  State  Normal  Magazine, 
The  Mount  Holyoke,  The  Palmetto,  Ouachita  Ripples,  The 
Baylor  Literary,  The  Collegian,  The  Chatterbox,  The 
Nassau  Lit. ,  The  Xavier,  The  Wesley  an,  The  Tenneessee 
University  Magazine,  The  University  of  Virginia  Maga- 
zine, The  William  and  Mary  Lit. ,  Pine  and  Thistle,  The 
Journal,  The  Athenian,  The  Erskinian,  The  Brunonian, 
The  Mountaineer,  Davidson  College  Magazine,  Wake 
Forest  Student,  Columbia  Monthly,  The  Carolinian,  The 
Mercerian,  The  Chisel,  The  Haverfordian,  The  Oracle, 
The  Co-Ed,  The  Lenorian,  The  Emory  Phoenix,  The  Red 
and  Blue,  The  Cornell  Era. 


FEBRUARY 

This  morning  in  my  garden  walking  round, 
Near  where  the  old  bronze  sundial  always  stands, 
There,  scandalous  to  say,  I  swear  I  found 
Coy  Spring  and  gray-haired  Winter  holding  hands. 

— From  Davidson  College  Magazine. 


THE  LIE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 


BY  JAMES    MONTGOMERY 

Upon  a  summer's  afternoon 

While  walking  by  the  sea, 

I  met  an  ancient  mariner — 

A  wooden  leg  had  he — 

''Good  morrow,  ancient  mariner—" 

"Alas,  alack,"  said  he. 

"0,  why  so  sad?"  I  says,  says  I, 

"Pray  let  me  sympathize," 

"I  am  not  me,"  he  says,  says  he, 

And  slowly  wiped  his  eyes. 

I  started  back  and  stared  at  him 

With  wonder  and  surprise. 

"Most  forty  years  agone  I  sailed 
From  this  here  port,"  says  he, 
"Upon  the  good  ship  Sara  Sue 
Bound  for  the  far  South  Sea, 
And  after  awhile  we  reached  an  isle 
Where  dwells  the  wild  Fiji. 

'  'Them  saddle-colored  heathens,  sir, 

Got  round  us  in  a  ring, 

And  then  that  colored  choir, 

It  started  for  to  sing, 

And  roped  us  in  to  make,  they  said, 

A  banquet  for  the  king. 

"And  on  their  bloomin'  menu  card— 
The  which  I  tell  you  true — 
The  chaplin,  he  was  deviled  crabs; 
I  figured  in  a  stew. 
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They  et  us  all,  which  was  I  think 
An  unkind  thing  todo. 

"But  when  the  feast  was  all  et  up 

The  king  he  wiped  his  chin, 

And  made  a  tooth-pick  bright  and  new 

From  out  my  wooden  pin. 

I  disagreed  with  a  homely  chap 

That  was  exceeding  thin. ' ' 

The  mariner,  he  sat  him  down 

Upon  a  cold,  gray  stone, 

"If  I'm  not  me,  who  can  I  be?" 

He  gave  a  hollow  moan — . 

I,  turning,  fled,  and  left  him  there, 

All  weeping  and  alone. 

— From  The  Georgian. 


m 

Alumni  Notes 

HI 

We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  a  movement  now 
being  talked  in  college  which  has  for  its  purpose  to  give 
William  R.  Davie  the  recognition,  the  honor,  and  the 
grateful  remembrance  that  this  University  owes  him. 
Everyone  should  know  that  Davie  was  the  founder  and 
father  of  the  University.  He  plead  before  the  people  and 
before  the  General  Assembly  for  its  establishment.  He 
selected  its  site,  and  laid  the  corner-stones  of  its  first  two 
buildings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  played  a  principal  part  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
curriculum,  and  in  the  selection  of  a  Faculty.  His  efforts 
for  the  University  were  untiring  and  invaluable.  With- 
out him  the  University  would  not  have  existed  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  that  it  has. 

Let  the  Alumni  take  a  part  in  this  movement,  talk  it 
and  act  it.  The  thing  that  is  needed  most  is  a  great  book 
on  the  life  of  Davie  and  his  relations  to  the  University. 
Material  for  such  a  book  is  abundant  and  most  fascinating. 
Davie  was  a  daring  soldier,  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a 
statesman  of  the  very  first  order.  He  was  an  educated, 
cultured  man  of  polished  manners  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, "A  great  man  in  an  age  of  great  men."  If  we 
as  a  University  expect  to  exert  the  influence  and  command 
the  respect  that  our  merits  justify,  then  we  must  make 
known  the  great  men  who  have  been  connected  with  us. 
As  an  example  of  what  a  man's  name  can  do  for  an  insti- 
tution, consider  the  vast  influence  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
name  lends  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Davie's  name  should  not  do  even  more  for  us. 
We  say  let  the  Alumni  get  together  and  see  to  it  that 
somebody  writes  a  book  which  shall  rightly  portray  Wil- 
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liam  R.  Davie  and  his  relations  to  the  University.  Those 
who  take  part  in  this  movement  will  not  only  be  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  worthiest  of  names,  but  will  also  be 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  University. 

Archibald  Henderson  of  the  class  of  '98,  and  now  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University,  has  an 
article  in  the  February  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
entitled,  "The  Philosophy  of  Bernard  Shaw."  To  the 
January  number  of  The  Arena,~Dr.  Henderson  contributed 
an  article  on  "The  Career  of  Bernard  Shaw."  He  will 
soon  publish  a  book  which  is  to  be  a  biography  of  Bernard 
Shaw. 

On  January  19,  a  party  of  the  State  Legislators  came 
over  to  the  University  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Among 
them  we  noted  the  following  Alumni:  W.  A.  Graham, 
Whitehead  Kluttz,PaulB.  Means, Tom  Bowie,  E.  A.  Hawes, 
R.  Ney  McNeely,  and  Z.  V.  Judd. 

H.  McK.  McDiarmid,  ex-'06,  is  now  in  his  junior  year 
at  the  Atlanta  Dental  College.  He  led  his  class  there  last 
year,  and  this  year  is  class  president. 

C.  E.  Misenheimer,  ex-'09,  is  with  the  Catawba  Power 
Company,  Charlotte. 

Harold  Whitehurst,  '02,  is  teaching  in  the  graded 
schools  of  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

Frank  Smathers,  '03,  is  practicing  law  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Jno.  Norwood,  '00,  James  Ferguson,  '98,  and  Branner 
Gilmer,  '04,  are  all  practicing  law  at  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Fred  C.  Hyatt,  Med.  '05,  is  practicing  his  profession 
at  Canton,  N.  C. 

Ralph  J.  Weaver,  ex-'06,  is  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Weaverville  College,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Robt.  Boyd,  '01,  is  practicing  law  at  Austin,  Texas. 

J.  R.  Stevenson,  ex-'09,  is  at  Miles  City,  Montana. 
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Richard  Duffy,  '02,  is  a  practicing  physician  of  New 
Berne,  N.  C. 

Henry  Heyer  is  taking  law  at  Yale. 

Norman  Hughes,  '07,  is  studying  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell. 

F.  S.  Hassell,  '03,  is  practicing  law  at  Williamston, 
N.  C 

T.  Hume,  Jr.,  '00,  is  principal  of  the  High  Point 
Graded  Schools. 

P.  E.  Seagle,  '06,  and  V.  L.  Stevenson,  '06,  were  on 
the  Hill  January  19. 

L.  L.  Stevens,  '02,  is  teaching  in  Staunton  Military 
Academy,  Staunton,  Va. 

N.  M.  Ferebee,  ex-'lO,  is  with  a  steamship  company 
at  Norfolk. 

W.  H.  Royster,  '07,  was  poisoned  in  Athens,  Greece' 
where  he  has  been  studying.  He  has  improved  sufficiently 
to  leave  the  hospital. 

The  following  members  of  last  fall's  law  class  passed 
the  State  Board  examination  recenly:  J.  G.  Tooley,  C.  C. 
Frazier,  R.  V.  Howell,  M.  V.  Barnhill,  J.  L.  Morehead, 
W.  R.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Morehead,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Grimes,  E. 
Steele,  S.  T.  Stancell,  M.  C.  Staten,  W.  P.  L.  Byrd. 
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EASTER 

By  Martin  F.  Douglas 

Ring  out  ye  joy  bells,  the  sun  is  risen, 
Ring  out  your  tidings,  the  night  is  gone. 

Clang  forth  hozannas  and  sing  in  rapture, 
Earth  is  refulgent,  'tis  Easter  morn. 

Peal  forth,  ye  joy  bells,  the  wondrous  story; 

Gladden  the  tearful,  and  cheer  the  lorn. 
Death  is  dethroned  and  love  triumphant, 

Hell  is  destroyed,  a  God  is  reborn. 

Clang  forth,  ye  joy  bells,  the  joyful  tidings 
Christ  the  Rabboni,  in  truth  is  King. 

From  out  the  dark  tomb  our  faith  is  risen. 
Ring  then,  ye  joy  bells,  forever  ring 


LIKE  UNTO  A  MUSTARD  SEED 

By  Kemp  D.  Battle 


The  great  house  of  the  old  Southern  plantation  was 
celebrating  Miss  Willie's  birthday.  Its  windows  were  ablaze 
with  light.  Its  parlors  were  filled  with  young  people.  Its 
pantry  was  crowded  with  good  things.  Williford  was 
eighteen  and  the  party  was  a  worthy  one.  And  now  all 
was  over  except  the  grand  climax.  The  folks  had 
gathered  in  the  big  room  to  end  up  with  the  "Queen 
Game."  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a  tennis  ball. 
Williford  stood  beside  it  with  another  ball  in  her  hand. 
About  it  a  dozen  young  men  were  grouped  in  a  circle.  The 
old  people  were  sitting  about  the  edge  of  the  room  look- 
ing on.  The  windows  were  filled  with  black  faces  from 
the  quarters.  In  the  one  door  stood  the  other  slaves,  be- 
fore them  all  old  Sal  and  her  son,  little  Jake.  Sal  had 
been  an  African  princess  in  her  day,  and  when  she  was 
captured  and  sold,  she  had  chafed  under  the  indignity  of 
being  put  among  her  father's  subjects  in  the  slave  ship. 
The  transition  from  royalty  to  slavery  is  not  a  pleasant 
one  and  she  had  soured  under  it.  And  now  she  was  a 
mean,  sulky,  vicious  old  woman  looking  on  at  the  fun  with 
sinister  eyes  and  holding  Jake,  her  pride,  by  the  hand. 

"Now,"  said  Williford,  "my  sweetheart  will  be  the  one 
to  whom  fate  sends  this  ball." 

She  dropped  the  ball  in  her  hand  upon  the  one  on 
the  floor.  It  caught  the  angle  fairly  and,  with 
extraordinary  force,  bounded  between  the  beaux 
and  rolled  down  to  the  feet  of  little  Jake.  There 
was  a  merry  shout  of  laughter  and  Williford  cried  merrily, 
"Oh  Little  Jake!  If  I  could  go  to  sleep  for  twenty  years, 
you  would  be  big  enough  for  my  sweetheart  then,  wouldn't 
you?" 

But  little  Jake,  frightened  by  so  much  attention,  hid 
his  face  in  his  mother's  skirts.  Old  Sal's  eyes  glittered, 
her  lips  twiched,  and  her  hand  closed  convulsively. 
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Sal  slept  none  that  night.  Watching  over  her  child's 
slumbers,  she  revolved  again  and  again  in  her  cunning, 
powerful,  but  poisoned  mind  the  strange  accident  at  the 
party. 

"The  blood  of  kings  is  in  me,"  she  muttered,  "I'll  do 
it" 

The  next  morning  the  overseer  told  the  master  that 
the  old  witch  had  been  seen  at  daybreak,  down  by  the 
creek  on  an  adjoining  plantation,  and  orders  were  given 
that  she  be  punished.  Sal  took  her  twenty  lashes  in 
silence,  gritted  her  teeth  and  sneaked  off  to  her  shanty. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  cook  was  taken  mysteriously 
sick,  and  Sal,  on  account  of  her  culinary  skill,  was  called 
to  take  her  place.  When  cake-day  came  around,  Miss 
Willie  asked  Sal  to  make  her  a  little  cake  from  the  batter. 
Sal  smilingly  agreed  and  Williford  went  back  into  the 
house.  Just  before  the  little  cake  was  done,  Sal  shut  the 
door,  opened  a  seam  in  her  dress,  and  took  from  within 
the  lining  some  small  white  seed.  Very  small  and  very 
harmlesss  they  looked,  and  their  number,  when  Sal  had 
counted  them,  was  certainly  twenty.  These  little  seed 
were  soon  inserted  into  a  little  hole  in  the  cake,  and  Miss 
Willie  didn't  taste  them  at  all,  and  Sal's  lips  parted  in  a 
wicked  grin. 

Two  hours  later  the  stable  boy  was  flying  over  the 
road  for  the  doctor.  Fortunately  he  was  at  home  and  lost 
no  time  coming.  But  next  morning  crepe  was  on  the 
door  and  grief  was  within. 

After  the  funeral,  the  door  of  the  family  vault  was 
left  open.  And  little  Jake,  waking  during  the  night, 
heard  a  crash  of  glass  on  the  hearth.  The  mason  who 
came  to  put  in  the  slab  next  day  might  have  seen  that 
the  glass  face  to  the  casket  was  gone,  but  he  simply 
inserted  the  stone,  locked  the  door  and  retired,  as  he 
glanced  back  at  the  inscription: 

Here  lies  our  daughter 

Williford. 

Born  Oct.  9,  1830. 

Died  Oct,  21,  1848. 

She  sleeps  in  Jesus. 
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Twenty  years  had  passed  and  everything  which  seem- 
ed impossible  had  happened.  When  the  war  came  on, 
Master  kissed  Mistress  good-bye,  and  rode  away.  When 
he  was  killed  at  Chicamauga,  she  began  to  pine  away  and 
died  soon  after  the  surrender. 

Then  came  the  reign  of  terror,  culminating 
when  the  freedmen's  bureau  posted  notices,  encourag- 
ing marriage  between  blacks  and  whites.  Meanwhile 
little  Jake  had  grown  to  be  a  man  of  might  with  his  peo- 
ple. Inheriting  his  mother's  superior  intellect  and  will- 
power along  with  her  craftiness  and  capacity  for  evil,  he 
practically  controlled  the  county.  When  at  last  the 
sheriff's  sale  came  off  he  bought  his  former  master's  house 
and  moved  in  with  his  mother.  As  for  the  old  witch,  her 
body  was  almost  ready  for  the  grave  but  her  evilly  gleam- 
ing eye  showed  a  spirit  undaunted  by  age.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  comment  that  Jake  had  shown  no  interest  in  the 
ebony  beauties  of  his  own  age.  But  whenever  he  was 
twitted  about  his  bachelorhood  tendencies,  he  repressed 
all  enquiries  with  a  coldness  which  surprised  at  the  same 
time  that  it  stopped  further  conversation  on  the  subject. 
If  Sal  happened  to  be  present  at  such  a  time,  it  was  some- 
times thought  that  a  sudden  gleam  of  understanding  pass- 
ed between  them. 

The  twentieth  day  of  Octobor,  1868,  was  a  day  of  storm 
and  rain,  but  toward  evening  the  clouds  broke  and  ushered 
in  one  of  those  wild  nights  when  the  moon,  shining  inter- 
mittently through  the  clouds,  gives  to  everything  a 
weird  and  fanciful  appearance.  At  about  eleven  o'clock, 
Sal  and  Jake  emerged,  heavily  cloaked,  from  the  old 
home  and  set  out  down  the  path  leading  to  the  vault. 

1  'We'll  carry  her  to  the  house  so  she  won't  be  scared 
when  she  wakes  up  tomorrow,"  muttered  Sal. 

And  Jake  answered  with  a  sardonic  grin,  '  'I  hope  the 
long  sleep  has  not  hurt  her  beauty." 

Half  an  hour  later  two  figures  entered  the  vault, 
where  Williford  had  been  entombed  twenty  years  before. 
And  the  lazy  moon,  spurred  to  indignation,  wrathfully 
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brushed  aside  a  veil  of  flitting  cloud  and  shone  down 
through  the  little  barred  windows  on  a  scene  which  made 
even  fearless  old  Sal  shudder.  From  the  small  open  head- 
piece of  the  coffin,  there  extended  the  arm  of  a  figure 
.  which  was  more  skeleton  than  corpse.  The  wood  around 
the  opening,  which  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  head, but 
not  the  shoulders,  was  fearfully  gnawed,  but  let  us  not  con- 
tinue the  description. 

With  lagging  steps  and  hollow  eyes  the  couple  started 
back  to  the  house.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  woman 
could  support  her  old  broken  body.  The  fire  of  a  dreadful 
purpose  which  had  held  her  up  for  a  score  of  years  was 
miserably  burned  out.  With  her  remaining  strength  she 
took  Jake  to  a  closet,  got  out  an  old  tattered  dress,  and 
opened  a  seam  on  one  side.  With  the  vigour  of  a  flame 
which  is  about  to  expire,  she  ripped  the  seam  along  its 
entire  length,  and  after  a  careful  search  pointed  to  a  spot 
and  cried  with  a  maniacal  laugh,  "Ah,  I  thought  so,  there 
it  is!"  As  she  dropped  senseless  to  the  floor,  Jake  looked 
at  the  place  that  she  had  pointed  and  saw  one  small, 
white,  round  seed. 


I  SHALL  GO  SOFTLY 


Jessie  Rhett  Gresham 

/  read  of  one  who  wailed  in  bitterness, 

"I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years ;"  and  I 

Who  read  in  sadness,  laid  the  writing  by, 

And  fell  to  musings  on  mine  own  distress. 

Ah!  soft,  methought,  the  beat  of  hearts  were  press 

More  griefs  than  find  relief  in  changeful  sigh', 

Such  softness  as  amid  the  graves;  such  rest 

As  after-glows  in  sun  bereaved  sky. 

Such  stillness  as  the  land-locked  haven's  whence 

To  unreturning  seas  its  sails  embark; 

Such  stillness  as  the  desert  knows:  such  rest 

As  laps  the  field,    of  battle  spent;  such  sense 

Of  softness  as  when  birds  grow  still  at  dark, 

And  day  lies  dead  upon  the  cold  earth's  breast. 


SOME  LITERARY  ADVANCES  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Have  you  ever  sat  in  a  chilly  room  occupied  with 
an  absorbing  task,  when  a  fire  you  thought  dead  on  a  neg- 
lected hearth,  suddenly  burst  into  singing  flame?  Have 
you  turned  surprised,  thinking  it  the  flicker  of  a  last  coal, 
but  as  it  burned  on  challengingly,  beautifying  and  cheer- 
ing the  room,  have  you  not  gratefully  risen  and  added 
new  fuel? 

So  the  revival  of  the  post-bellum  literary  life  flamed  up 
in  the  South.  Absorbed  in  the  strain  and  sweat  of  her 
new  and  desperate  economic  task  the  South  had  almost 
forgotten  her  intellectual  past,  and  turned  in  pathetic 
amazement  when  the  old  fires  broke  out  of  their  own  vo- 
lition. A  young  lawyer  in  Virginia  unexpectedly  thrilled 
reading  America  with  "Meh  Lady,"  and  "Marse  Chan," 
a  young  woman  in  Tennessee  portrayed  the  purple  lights 
and  primal  folk  of  southern  mountains,  and  a  young  Ken- 
tuckian  wrote  his  first  and  best.  While  the  lyric  of  the 
cardinal  was  still  in  the  air,  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  inimit- 
able contribution  to  world  literature  became  known.  In 
the  reviving  light  and  cheer,  which  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true,  the  South  refreshed  and  quickened,  turned  from  her 
din  of  cotton  mills  and  mechanical  forces  to  tend  the 
flame  intelligently. 

This  conscious  care  for  literary  feeling  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  certain  advances  of  the  South.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  James  Lane  Allen  and  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  broke  upon  a  driven  fagged  moment,  with  a 
freshness  that  has  no  parallel  in  Southern  annals.  The 
era  of  these  writers  appears  richer  but  it  is  no  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  present  awakening  of  taste  and  refining 
sense  of  form.  Just  now  literary  evolution  in  the  South 
is  marked  more  by  advance  of  standards  than  by  appear- 
ance of  new  writers.  These  standards  have  by  no  means 
reached  the  reading  public  but  they  are  well  on  the  high- 
way toward  them.     The  critical  literary  ideals  in  univer- 
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sities  and  secondary  schools  are  appreciably  higher  than 
formerly.  Students  fresh  from  such  tuition  are  demanded 
for  teachers  and  journalists,  and  their  influence  is  ac- 
knowledged and  followed.  Insensibly  high  standards  are 
invading  other  circles.  Advertisements,  public  addresses, 
club  papers,  newspapers,  and  the  popular  novel,  even  if  it 
deal  with  the  South,  while  not  always  better  written  than 
formerly,  are  subjected  to  a  wider  and  astere  criticism. 
Advance  toward  true  and  artistic  standards  is  in  the  air, 
though  hardly  formulated. 

Another  advance  in  literary  progress  in  the  South  is 
the  significant  fact  that  a  writer  now  lives  by  his  work. 
It  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  formerly  this  was  unknown 
in  the  South.  Before  the  war,  writing,  except  for  speech- 
making,  was  a  gentlemanly  accomplishment.  Neither  so 
robust  nor  distinguishing  as  bringing  down  a  bird  or  enter- 
taining a  dinner  party  while  carrying  forward  the  carv- 
ing. A  man  wrote  verse,  or  stories,  or  character  sketches 
much  as  he  carved  heads  on  cherry  stones,  for  his  own 
and  his  friends'  amusement.  He  wrote  as  an  amateur, 
and  amateurs  accomplish  nothing  in  art.  This  is  not 
saying  no  men  in  the  South  knew  how  to  write.  There 
are  colonial  diaries  extant,  of  captivating  style  that 
could  be  studied  as  models.  But  a  man  writing,  in  an 
aimless  refined  aside,  adds  little  to  literature.  Later, 
immediately  following  the  war,  the  writer  could  not  live  by 
his  work  because  the  South  was  too  poor  to  buy  his  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Page  and 
Allen,  soon  after  they  began  writing,  left  their  prior  occu- 
pations to  dedicate  themselves  to  fiction  writing  as  a  pro- 
fession. It  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  truism  that 
the  artist  must  live  by  his  art. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  a  man  strives  more  for  bread  than 
for  art,  though  there  is  a  red  heartedness  in  the  work  that 
means  butter,  bed  and  overcoat  as  well  as  ideals  and  am- 
bitions, but  that  he  strives  better  if  there  is  no  division  in 
his  effort.  His  work  must  represent  the  circuit,  not  a 
segment  of  his  life.    The  artist's  dedication  must  be  the 
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whole  burnt  offering  of  his  time  and  care.  It  is  possible 
now,  in  the  South,  for  a  man  to  live  by  his  writing,  and 
the  demand  for  surer  craftsmanship  commands  his  entire 
effort  while  the  fine  stimulus  of  recognition  for  genuine 
achievement  makes  it  in  a  larger  sense  worth  while  for  a 
writer  to  live  by,  as  well  as  for  his  work. 

Recognition,  now,  in  the  South  will  probably  be  rec- 
ognition beyond  the  South.  The  southern  writer  is  no 
longer  limited  to  his  section,  he  is  related  to  the  world. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  advance  over  ante-bellum  activity.  The 
old  South' s  contribution  to  literature  was  lofty  but  nar- 
row. Thomas  Jefferson's  political  documents  have 
become  world  property,  and  some  speeches  of  Southern 
statesmen  are  part  of  America's  lasting  literature.  But 
the  mass  of  Southern  literature  was  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic conditions  or  interests  of  the  South,  and  had  no 
larger  circuit  of  interest.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Irwin 
Russell  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page  enlarged  this  circuit. 
They  held  the  mirror  up  to  Southern  life  and  for  the  first 
time  the  South  saw  itself  and  acquired  a  self -consciousness 
of  its  own  peculiarities.  Provincialism  is  never  self-con- 
scious. It  has  no  larger  standard  of  measure  than  itself, 
no  gauge  for  relative,  or  analytic  comparison.  When  the 
South  was  pricked  with  a  literary  consciousness  that  her 
familiar  negroes  were  a  primal  race,  and  their  dialect 
interesting  and  peculiar,  that  the  cordial  informality  of  the 
kinsfolk,  and  other  folks'  kinsfolk  were  unique  social  rela- 
tions, an  awareness  of  a  larger  world  had  touched  Dixie. 
The  day  of  provincial  writer  was  done.  The  era  of  the 
writer  living  in  the  South  and  sensitively  akin  to  the 
drama  of  life  universal  had  begun. 

The  Southern  writer  generally  is,  and  very  properly 
should  be,  interpenetrated  with  his  native  environ- 
ment and  desire  to  present  it,  but  he  is  now  aware  of  a 
stimulus  of  a  larger  arena,  and  desirous  of  playing  to  it. 
Whether  he  fails  or  not  he  feels  a  wider  relation  to  the 
world. 

These  broader  currents  have  added  new  types  to  of  lit- 
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erary  expression  to  the  South.  Before  the  sixties  writers 
were  occupied  only  with  verse  and  fiction,  or  occasional 
loose  essays.  The  romantic  quality  in  Southern  life  and 
temperament  found  its  most  natural  expression  in  these 
forms.  The  dialect  period,  the  aesthetic  consciousness  of  a 
primal  race  and  primative  conditions  among  us  as  a  first 
effect,  varied  and  enlarged  the  scopeof  the  novel  and  poetry. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  however,  literary 
expression,  had  no  other  popular  forms.  The  collision  of  the 
Democratic  industry  with  established  prejudices  produced 
complexity  and  transition,  where  .simpleness  and  perma- 
nence had  been.  This  reacted  upon, and  in  a  large  degree 
reformed  Southern  temperament.  There  was  a  freshness  at 
the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  outward  flux,  of  things.  There 
was  a  new  attitude  as  well  as  a  new  environment,  which 
with  wider  human  fellowship  necessitated  broader  and 
more  critical  channels  of  expression.  The  constant  and 
strengthening  efforts  to  establish  Magazines  in  the  South 
is  an  evidence  of  activity  which  has  overpowered  the  full 
measure  of  fiction  and  verse.  Many  of  these  magazines 
have  survived:  those  that  died  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of 
life  than  such  attempts  did  formerly.  That  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  thought  it  worth  while  to  edit  a  magazine  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  revival  of  the  Literary  Messenger  is 
seriously  considered,  are  note  worthy  facts.  This  endeavor, 
however,  is  not  as  new  as  the  wide  present  interest  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  South.  This  interest  radiating 
from  university  circles  is  eagarly  reflected  in  women's 
clubs,  and  is  gaining  in  popular  appeal.  It  embodies 
the  nebulous  feeling  for  criticism  that  is  in  the  air.  A 
quickening  toward  biography,  the  drama,  and  general  his- 
tory is  among  us,  and  is  important,  but  not  so  significant 
as  the  presence  of  the  reviewer  of  our  past,  because  he 
implies  a  consciousness  and  a  critic  of  today.  If  we 
conserve  the  present  demand  for  something  finer  in  man- 
ner, and  the  impetus  for  different  forms  of  literary  activity 
we  must  have  critics  in  the  true  sense;  guides,  sensitive 
to  form,  but  reverent  and  alert  to  life,  with  interpreta- 
tive insight  into  the  literary  future,  to  show  us  the  way. 
This  necessary  advance  seems  just  about  to  come  to  pass. 
The  old  fire  is  burning  bravely,  but  it  needs  this  fresh  and 
latest  fuel. 


SATISFACTION 


O.  J.  Coffin 

One  day  when  God  was  feeling  good, 
A  sunshiny  day,  and  cheery, 
When  he  wanted  to  do  the  best  he  could, 
He  made  you  then,  my  dearie. 

But  he  made  the  angels  mad  all  right, 
And  the  saints  got  angry,  too; 
They  said  he  used  up  all  the  light 
To  make  the  smile  of  you. 

But  he  kept  on,  as  indeed  he  should 
Have,  and  let  the  angels  wince; 
And  tho\  that  day  he  was  feeling  good, 
He's  been  feeling  better  since. 


THE  MASTER  WORKMAN 


T.  P.  Nash,  Jr. 

Karl  Longmans  left  college  with  twenty  years  of 
superb  physical  development,  a  soul  on  fire  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  world,  and  money  enough  to  further  his  most 
extensive  dreams. 

At  thirty  he  found  himself  the  head  and  manager  of  a 
vast  industrial  system,  celebrated  for  his  socialistic  views; 
but  with  health  shattered  by  constant  application  to  his 
work. 

When  a  complete  breakdown  faced  him,  and  he  under- 
stood that  temporary  rest  was  imperative  to  his  further 
work,  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  doctors,  and  his  friends, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  packed  off  to  a  sanitarium  much 
in  the  favor  of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  select. 

Now  he  stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  large  white 
columns  of  the  hotel  piazza,  gazing  silently  and  somewhat 
moodily  out  over  the  sparkling  blue  water  of  the  little  bay 
upon  which  the  hotel  faced. 

At  first  the  rest  and  quiet  had  been  very  grateful. 
But  as  strength  and  health  came  back  to  him  he  began  to 
resent  bitterly  the  enforced  inactivity. 

He  had  made  few  acquaintances  among  those  who 
were  present  with  him  at  the  resort.  He  had  no  desire  to 
know  even  these  few.  They  all  belonged  to  the  class  of 
the  idle  rich,  with  no  ambition  or  thought  beyond  their 
own  interests.  He  longed  for  someone  to  whom  he  might 
tell  his  great  dreams — who  would  feel  a  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  his  work.  It  was  this  feeling  of  loneliness  that 
oppressed  him  now  as  he  stood  there  in  the  warm 
sunlight. 

The  sound  of  wheels  attracted  his  attention.  A  negro 
boy  was  wheeling  an  invalid  chair  along  the  board  walk 
that  extended  past  the  hotel.  In  the  chair  was  a  woman. 
Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  water.  Karl  idly 
watched  the. chair  come  nearer.  As  it  passed  him  the 
woman  turned  unexpectedly.     Her  glance  casually  rested 
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upon  the  tall  figure  on  the  porch.  Then  the  chair  rolled 
on  leaving  Karl  tingling  with  a  slight  shock  of  excitement. 

He  had  dreamed  about  a  face  like  that.  Very  long  ago 
— Oh,  as  far  back  as  his  college  days— he  had  pictured  and 
characterized  his  ideal  woman.  That  it  was  a  very  high 
ideal,  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  all  the  women  whom 
he  had  known  had  bored  and  disappointed  him.  At  any 
rate,  in  all  the  years  of  his  increasing  success  he  had  not 
married.  When  his  well  meaning  friends  undertook  to 
convince  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways  he  laughingly 
declared  that  he  was  to  busy  to  marry. 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  cherish  his  ideal.  Inevit- 
ably his  ideal  came  to  be  a  standard  of  reference  in  his 
life,  for  his  actions. 

This  had  been  the  romance  of  his  life  for  ten  years. 
He  was  quite  content  that  it  should  continue  so. 

Still  it  was  rather  exciting  that  the  picture  in  his  heart 
should  so  suddenly  take  material  form. 

He  stood  for  a  time  longer  watching  the  chair  until  it 
disappeared  in  the  distance.  Then  without  definite  pur- 
pose, almost  unthinking,  he  started  slowly  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  walk  ended  abruptly  in  a  little  bridge  across  a 
ravine.  On  the  other  side  the  ground  rose  rather  steeply 
into  a  long,  green  slope. 

Karl  stopped  in  sudden  confusion  when  he  reached 
the  bridge,  and  saw  that  the  chair  had  halted,  far  up  the 
slope. 

He  was  about  to  turn  back  when  he  saw  the  figure  in 
the  chair  lean  forward  and  pick  something  from  the 
ground.  The  movement  set  the  chair  in  motion.  Karl 
shouted  a  warning.  Then  his  heart  gave  a  mighty  jump. 
The  chair  boy  was  not  in  sight.  The  next  moment  he  was 
running  with  every  ounce  of  strength  that  was  in  him. 

The  chair  was  gathering  speed  with  every  foot.  His 
quick  eye  measured  the  distance.  It  would  strike  the 
ravine  several  hundred  feet  to  the  right  of  the  bridge. 

As  he  ran,  Karl  saw  the  woman  half  rise  in  the  chair 
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and  fall  back  with  a  despairing  up-fling  of  her  arms.  For 
a  moment  he  went  sick  with  fear  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  intercept  the  carriage. 

Thank  God!  He  was  in  time.  The  chair  swept  down 
upon  him.  He  braced  himself  for  the  shock.  There  was 
a  sharp  jerk  that  strained  his  every  muscle.  He  was 
dragged  down  and  along  for  several  yards,  and  then  he 
brought  the  chair  to  a  full  stop. 

Karl  rose  panting  and  stood  looking  down  upon  the 
woman  in  the  chair.  Her  face  was  very  white  and  her 
eyes  were  closed.  He  was  panic-stricken  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  fainted.  Suddenly  the  warm  color  flowed 
back  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  opened  and  filled  with 
depthless  gratitude. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "Oh!",  and  held  out  both  hands  to 
him  in  grateful  token. 

He  held  them  for  a  moment  in  increasing  embarrass- 
ment. 

"I  had  dropped  my  handkerchief,  and  I  started  the 
chair  when  I  tried  to  recover  it,"  she  went  on.  "I  was 
terribly  frightened.  I  could  see  you  running,  and  I  thought 
that  you  would  only  be  run  over  and  killed  too.  And,  Oh, 
how  can  I  thank  you!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Don't  try,"  he  said  simply. 

Then  he  asked  with  a  brusqueness  that  concealed  his 
real  emotion: 

"Where  is  that  boy?" 

"Now  don't  blame  him,  poor  fellow,"  she  laughed 
nervously.  "I  sent  him  away  for  an  hour.  I  wanted  to  be 
alone  to  think  and  dream." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  situation  was 
decidedly  trying. 

"May  I  introduce  myself?"  he  asked  presently.  "I 
am  Karl  Longmans  of  New  York. ' ' 

'  'And  my  name  is  Alice  Curtis, "  she  responded.  Then 
her  eyes  lighted  again  with  sudden  interest. 

'  'Why  I  feel  as  though  I  have  known  you  for  ever  so 
long,   Mr.    Longmans,"   she  exclaimed    enthusiastically. 
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'  'How  stupid  of  me  not  to  remember  at  once.  I  have  read 
and  heard  so  much  about  your  work,  and  have  been  so 
interested  in  it." 

The  conversation  flagged  again;  and  Karl  was  conscious 
of  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief  when  the  boy  at  last 
appeared.  He  wanted  to  get  away  by  himself— to  have 
time  to  analyze  this  new  feeling  of  disquiet. 

When  the  chair  had  gone  off  towards  the  hotel,  Karl 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

He  walked  for  hours.  If  he  had  been  of  a  less  unro- 
mantic  nature,  he  would,  probably,  have  admitted  at 
once  that  he  was  in  love  at  first  sight.  But  he  was 
neither  romantic,  nor  a  believer  in  love  at  first  sight. 
When  he  returned  to  the  hotel  late  in  the  afternoon,  he 
had  satisf  yingly  settled  that  Miss  Curtis  was  a  very  nice 
young  lady,  and  that  he  was  interested  in  her,  naturally, 
as  the  result  of  his  exciting  experience.  True  as  the 
prototype  of  his  ideal,  she  had  an  interest  beyond  that  of 
an  ordinary  stranger.  Still  it  was  perfectly  absurd- 
It  was,  of  course,  with  perfectly  natural  interest  that 
he  searched  the  hotel  register  for  her  entry;  and  when  he 
had  found  her  name  entered  with  that  of  her  mother, 
among  the  day's  arrivals,  and  the  number  of  their  suite, 
it  was  but  common  politeness  that  he  should  venture  an 
enquiry  in  regard  to  her  condition. 

The  shock  had  had  its  effect  and  it  would  be  several 
days  before  she  would  be  able  to  leave  her  room,  he 
learned. 

The  flowers  which  he  sent  the  next  day  brought  a 
friendly  acknowledgement  from  her  and  a  note  of  formal 
thanks  from  her  mother. 

Meanwhile  he  was  conscious  of  an  added  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  his  surroundings. 

He  felt  fit  and  strong  once  more.  His  work  was  call- 
ing him.  Why  should  he  heed  any  longer  the  croaking  of 
the  doctors? 

He  made  up  his  mind  suddenly,  one  evening,  standing 
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alone  on  the  little  bridge  across  the  ravine.     He  would  go 
back  tomorrow. 

He  was  in  the  reading  room  of  the  hotel,  next  day, 
consulting  time  tables,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
board  walk  drew  his  quick  attention  to  the  window.  The 
familiar  little  group  was  moving  slowly  off  to  the  country. 

So  she  was  out  at  last.  His  interest  in  time  tables 
wavered.  After  all,  perhaps  the  doctors  were  right. 
And  the  letter  which  he  had  received  that  morning  from 
his  head  business  manager  told  of  a  reassuring  state  of 
affairs. 

With  a  characteristic  gesture  he  tore  the  farewell  note 
which  he  had  written,  into  tiny  bits,  and  flung  them  in 
the  waste  basket.  Then  he  sauntered  slowly  out  and  took 
the  direction  the  chair  had  just  gone. 

She  was  alone  as  he  had  expected.  He  approached 
with  well  affected  surprise. 

"My  walks  seem  to  have  a  predestined  ending,"  he 
said  gayly,  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  smiled  frankly  in  return. 

*  'Will  you  not  sit  down,  and  share  this  glorious  view 
with  me?"  she  invited. 

"Willi  not  disturb  your  dreaming?"  he  asked  mis- 
chievously. 

"No,  I  am  not  dreaming,  to-day."  She  leaned  back 
among  the  cushions  and  gazed  at  him  meditatively. 

Karl  flushed  slightly  under  the  direct  inspection.  He 
felt  that  he  was  being  weighed  in  the  balances  of  her 
judgement. 

"Why  did  you  change  your  plan  to  leave  to-day?"  she 
asked  suddenly. 

"Why— Why,"  he  stammered  in  confused  surprise 
that  she  should  know.  Then  with  a  splendid  burst  of 
candor:— "Do  you  really  want  to  know?" 

Perhaps  she  saw  the  reckless  challenge  in  his  eyes. 
She  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 

"Tell  me  about  your  work,"  she  commanded. 

He  was  at  his  best  here,  and  he  spoke  briefly  of  his 
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fight  for  the  workingman.  From  time  to  time  she  inter- 
rupted him  with  questions  that  revealed  an  intimate 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

"I  have  studied  the  question  for  myself, at  first  hand," 
she  explained,  when  he  expressed  his  surprise. 

Under  the  spell  of  her  appreciative  and  understanding 
interest  he  went  on  and  on,  and  finally,  carried  away  by 
his  own  enthusiasm,  he  spoke  of  the  great  ambition  of  his 
life.  With  burning  words  he  pictured  a  project  so  daring 
and  revolutionary  in  its  nature  that  he  had  only  dared 
whisper  it  to  his  own  heart. 

When  he  had  finished  her  eyes  were  shining,  and  her 
breath  was  coming  quickly. 

"Ah!"  she  cried  softly,  "that  is  noble  and  great,  and 
it  will  succeed.  But  it  is  something  that  will  come  only 
with  time.  You  alone  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  it.  It 
must  be  for  your  son,  and  after  him  his  son,  to  carry  it 
forward  to  completion." 

After  this  they  were  the  best  of  friends.  He  appeared 
regularly  each  afternoon,  and  their  conversation  constantly 
exhibited  some  new  and  unsuspected  depth  in  her  nature. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  she  spoke  simply  of  the  rail- 
road accident  from  which  her  invalidism  had  resulted. 
The  doctors  held  out  slight  hopes  of  eventual  recovery; 
and  advised  complete  rest. 

That  evening  Karl  took  himself  to  task.  He  was  not 
one  to  purposely  deceive  himself.  The  enthusiasm  of 
renewed  interest  in  his  work  had,  for  the  time,  obscured 
all  other  considerations.  But  the  passion  of  tender  sym- 
pathy which  her  recital  of  the  afternoon  had  effected  in 
him  was  not  to  be  denied.     He  loved  her. 

He  acted  with  the  sudden  decision  that  was  character- 
istic of  him.  She  would  be  in  her  usual  place,  in  a 
sheltered  angle  of  the  piazza,  and  he  sought  her  there. 

Something  in  his  face  as  he  approached  sent  a  troubled 
shadow  to  her  eyes. 

"You  asked  me  several  days  ago  why  I  stayed  on 
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here,"  he  said  going  to  the  point  at  once.  "I  was  not 
quite  sure  of  the  reason,  then,  myself.  I  know  now.  I 
love  you.  No!  Wait  a  moment,"  as  she  made  an  invol- 
untary gesture.  "I  have  thought  of  what  you  said  the 
other  day.  You  are  right  I  must  have  someone  to  carry 
on  my  work."    He  paused  uncertainly. 

Her  face  was  turned  from  him  but  he  could  see  that 
she  was  crying  softly. 

At  length  she  spoke,  with  an  effort:  "Give  me  a 
little  time — until  tomorrow  evening— and  leave  me  now, 
please. 

Karl  left  the  hotel  early  the  next  morning,  in  a  state 
of  feverish  impatience  that  sought  to  pass  off  the  interven- 
ing hours  before  he  should  know  in  walking. 

On  his  return  a  note  awaited  him.  It  was  without 
heading  or  signature. 

"I  would  be  unfair  to  both  of  us  to  deny  that  I  do  love 
you.  I  asked  for  time  that  I  might  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  my  physical  condition.  The  specialists  here  assure 
me  that,  though  I  shall  not  be  permanently  confined  to 
my  chair,  I  cannot  hope  to  recover  my  strength. 

'  'You  have  inspired  me  with  an  eternal  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  your  plans;  but  you  must  raise  up  one 
to  take  up  the  work  after  you.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity of  your  feeling  for  me;  but  I  urge  you  to  forget  me 
save  as  a  friend  interested  in  your  highest  success,  which 
can  come  only  as  I  have  suggested. 

'  1  have  thought  it  best  to  go  away.  I  trust  your 
generosity  to  understand  what  I  have  written,  and  not  to 
try  to  find  me  out." 

Karl  crushed  the  note  in  his  hand,  and  laughed 
harshly.    Then  he  began  to  throw  things  into  his  grips. 

A  little  later  as  he  rushed  from  the  hotel  for  the  train, 
he  bumped  into  an  acquaintance  coming  in. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  this  latter,  "Where  are  you  off 
too,  Longmans?" 

Karl  stared  vacantly  for  a  moment.  "Oh,  yes!  I  had 
almost  forgotten, "  he  said  with  a  smile  that  sent  little 
shivers  up  the  other's  back.  "I  am  off  to  marry  the  big- 
gest, healthiest,  strongest  woman  I  can  find,  and  begin 
breeding  children. ' ' 

"By  Jove!"  said  the  other  to  himself  as  he  stared 
after  the  hurrying  figure,  "He  looked  as  if  he  meant  it." 


DUNBARTON 


By  Martin  F.  Douglas 

The  Spring  has  come  and  the  violet's  here, 
The  soft,  warm  nights  and  the  mellow  moon; 
But  where  are  you,  0  my  dearest  dear,  — 
The  lost  playmate  of  a  day  in  June? 

The  seasons  change  but  they  come  again, 
The  mock  bird  calls  to  its  mate  as  of  yore, 
And  I've  come  back  to  our  sylvan  fane, 
But  you,  dear  heart,  will  you  come  no  more? 


AT  REDSIDE 


By  J.  B.  Reeves 

Mr.  Howard  was  just  coming  out  of  Griggs',  the 
combination  postoffice,  emporium  and  social  rendezvous  of 
Redside,  when  the  railway  agent  come  running  up  from 
the  station  with  a  suit  case  in  his  hand. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Mr.  Howard,"  he  called.  "Wait  a  min- 
ute. Here  is  a  suit-case  the  conductor  put  off  the  train 
awhile  ago.  He  said  that  it  had  been  left  on  the  car 
somewhere,,  and  as  it  had  'Redside'  on  it  with  your  initials, 
he  brought  it  along  and  put  it  off  here." 

"Well  it's  not  mine." 

"No,  but  it  is  Frank's;  I  happen  to  remember  seeing 
him  have  it  when  he  went  back  to  the  University  after 
Christmas." 

It  was  not  that  the  agent  had  any  very  prodigious 
memory  that  he  remembered  this,  but  rather  that  he  was 
a  close  observer.  Arrivals  and  departures  at  Redside 
were  not  so  numerous  that  the  baggage  which  passed  the 
official  should  perplex  his  mind  if  he  but  noticed  things. 

'  1  wonder  what  that  boy  means  by  running  around 
out  of  school.  That  accounts  for  his  not  writing  home 
last  week,"  remarked  Mr.  Howard  as  he  took  the  suit-case 
and  setting  it  on  the  little  platform,  or  porch  in  front  of 
the  store,  began  to  fumble  with  a  bunch  of  keys.  The 
agent,  being  a  close  observer,  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
irritation  and  anxiety  of  the  father  while  he  was  finding 
a  key  to  fit,  nor  could  he  fail  to  see  the  blush  of  shame 
which  overspread  his  features,  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
opening  the  bag. 

He  noticed  too  that  Mrs.  Priscilla  Lovelace  had  heard 
the  conversation  as  she  came  up,  and  was  now  waiting  on 
the  platform  to  hear  the  rest.  She  stood  with  one  hand 
on  the  door  as  if  about  to  enter  it,  but  was  pausing  for  a 
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moment  to  re-read  the  letter  which  she  had  come  down  to 
mail,  to  see  if  perchance  she  had  made  any  mistakes. 
Prim  and  particular  as  she  was,  she  would  not  have 
appeared  curious  for  the  world.  But  she  managed  to 
finish  reading  her  letter  and  to  begin  folding  it  just  as  the 
lock  snapped  and  the  suit-case  spread  itself  open.  She 
glanced  around  hastily  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  One 
naturally  glances  around  when  one  is  folding  a  letter. 
And  the  observant  agent  saw  the  blushes  come  to  her  face 
too;  for  there  lay  before  their  eyes,  jumbled  together,  a 
pair  of  high-heeled  slippers,  with  fancy  stockings;  the 
familiar  gray  coat  of  Frank  Howard;  an  evening  gown 
made  of  pink— "alpaca,"  the  station  agent  called  it,  but 
he  knew  little  of  feminine  finery;  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing else— satin,  perhaps,  or  crepe  de  chine.  There  was 
also  a  dress  suit  in  the  pile,  and  a  lot  of  white,  lace-be-ruf- 
fled  garments,  which  the  agent  did  not  even  venture  to 
name. 

Mr.  Howard  crammed  the  things  into  the  bag,  and 
snapped  it  shut. 

Mrs.  Lovelace  gathered  her  skirts  about  her  and  went 
into  the  store.  She  called  for  her  mail,  forgot  to  mail  her 
letter,  and  went  stepping  homeward,  with  little  thrills 
running  all  up  and  down  her  slender  length.  She  had 
wished  often  and  long  for  something  to  happen  that  would 
break  the  monotory,  of  Redside,  and  at  last,  here  it  was. 
Something  that  promised  to  be  a  real  sensation.  Not 
that  she  wished  anything  bad  for  the  Howards;  Oh,  no. 
What  she  wanted  was  a  sensation.  She  would  have 
been  willing  for  it  to  come  at  her  own  expense,  so  it 
wasn't  her  husband  got  turned  out  of  the  Church,  or  the 
baby  got  scalded,  or  the  house  burned  up. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  who  of  her 
friends  really  deserved  to  hear  the  tidings  first,  and  who 
would  become  most  excited  and  utter  the  most  squealy 
little  "You  don't  say  "s,  "I  can't  believe  It  "s  and  "Oh, 
horrors!"    Suddenly  she  stopped  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"I  have  it!    Oh  joy,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society!" 
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The  Ladies'  Society  was  in  session  that  afternoon,  and 
business  having  begun,  the  names  of  three 
absent  members  were  brought  up  and  discussed.  Mrs. 
Griggs  the  postmaster's  wife,  observed  that  Sarah  Brown 
was  corresponding  with  Frank  Howard  a  good  deal  lately. 

"You  don't  say  so!    I  thought—" 

"Who'd  have  thought  it?  Old  Mrs.  Hopkins  told  me 
that-" 

"Did  you  ever?    Sarah  and  Charles — " 

"Why  I  thought  Elizabeth  Franklin-" 

'  'Oh  Elizabeth  and  he  hardly  ever  write  to  each  other 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Griggs,  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
commotion  her  remark  had  aroused,  "but  Mr.  Griggs 
tells  me  that  more  letters  pass  between  Sarah  and  Frank 
now  than  ever  did  between  Elizabeth  and  him." 

'  'Mrs.  Howard  would  be  so  disappointed  to  hear  that, " 
said  another  member,  "fori  really  believe  she's  anxious 
to  get  up  a  match  between  Elizabeth  and  Frank. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  thinks  that  boy  of  hers  is 
such  a  model,  I  doubt  she  ever  saw  a  girl  she  thought 
good  enough  for  him." 

"And  you  know  she  doesn't  like  Sarah  Brown  a  bit, 
either. ' ' 

Mrs.  Griggs  was  going  on  to  remark  about  a  fourth 
absent  member,  Mrs.  Lovelace,  who  had  been  thoughtless 
enough  to  tell  somebody  something  she  oughn't  to  have 
told,  when  that  member  herself  entered,  in  somewhat  of 
a  flurry. 

She  expressed  her  regret  at  being  late,  explaining 
that  she,  had  been  obliged  to  go  down  and  get  a  letter  off 
on  the  mail.  Then  the  conversation  was  resumed.  Had 
Mrs.  Lovelace  heard  about  that  perfectly  splendid—  ?  Oh 
yes,  she  has  heard.  And  had  Mrs.  So  and  So  heard  about 
that  really  unfortunate — .  Yes,  she  had  heard.  Wasn't 
it  sad? 

Mrs.  LDvelace  was  relieved  at  seeing  Mrs.  Howard 
absent.  She  waited  until  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conver- 
tion. 
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"By  the  way,"  she  began,  "you  couldn't  ever  guess 
or  imagine  what  I  saw  down  at  the  postoffice  awhile  ago. " 

And  she  told  her  story,  describing  in  minute  detail  the 
suit-case  and  its  contents.  Unlike  the  station  agent,  she 
could  name  every  article  in  the  bag.  She  said,  however, 
that  the  evening  gown  was  made  of  taffeta.  I  still  main- 
tain that  it  was  of  satin  or  crepe  de  chine;  her  glance  had 
been  hasty.  It  really  doesn't  matter  though,  and  has  not 
the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  the  story.  Mrs.  Lovelace's 
version  was,  upon  the  whole,  good,  and  it  took  splendidly. 
The  ladies  were  all  tremendously  shocked  and  mystified. 
Let  us  leave  them  to  discuss  the  matter  frankly  among 
themselves,  and  return  to  the  anxious  father. 

He  had  hustled  the  agent  back  to  the  station  and 
dispatched  the  following  message: 

Frank  Howard,  Jr. , 
Chapel  Hill. 
Your  suit-case  is  here.     Wire  explanation. 

F.  HOWARD. 

Later  that  night  a  message  came  saying  that  Frank 
Howard  was  not  "on  the  Hill."  The  father  at  once  tele- 
graphed the  President  of  the  University  asking  about  his 
son.    This  reply  came: 

Was  in  Raleigh  last  night.  Has  missed  too  much  time 
already. 

This  was  agonizing.  To  think  of  Frank,  his  own 
Frank,  bringing  digrace  to  the  family.  What  had  he 
done? 

"The  trifling  scoundrel !  So  this  comes  of  my  toiling 
and  striving  to  educate  him.  Where  is  the  wretched  boy, 
anyway,  and  what  has  he  done?  How  shall  I  tell  his 
mother?" 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  ran  fast  and  hot 
through  the  father's  brain.  The  station  agent  stood  silent, 
still  observant,  but  for  once  at  a  loss. 

The  affair  was  discussed  at  every  supper  table  in 
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Redside  that  night,  and  many  morals  were  drawn— the 
perversity  of  the  generation — the  dangers  and  evils  of 
college  education— the  great  mistake  of  sending  a  boy  to 
a  state  institution,  rather  than  to  a  church  college— the 
joy  of  the  simple  life— and  so  on.  Ah,  the  pity  of  such  a 
fine  boy,  such  a  bright  boy,  going  astray. 

Elizabeth  Franklin  turned  up  her  pretty  nose  and 
said  it  was  a  pity.  But  little  dark-eyed  Sarah  Brown  stole 
over  in  the  twilight  to  comfort  Mrs.  Howard— and  be  com- 
forted. Mrs.  Howard  was  alone  and  the  room  was  dark 
save  for  the  firelight. 

"It's  all  a  miserable  mistake,"  said  the  girl,  ',  Frank 
Howard  is  all  right.    I'll  stake  my  word  on  it." 

"You  are  the  only  one  in  Redside  who  believes  it, 
except  myself. "  And  the  mother  took  the  girl's  hand  and 
held  it.  She  had  forgot  her  prejudices.  The  two  sat 
there  looking  into  the  fire  and  finding  all  sorts  of  reasons 
and  solutions  to  the  mystery. 

"I  don't  doubt  my  boy  for  a  moment,  but — Oh,  I  can't 
understand  it." 

The  girl  gazed  into  the  fire  for  a  time.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  older  woman. 

"Mrs.  Howard,  I  don't  understand  about  the  suit-case, 
but — I  do  understand— er — Frank.  I  know  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  him.  You  see— really— Frank  and  I  under- 
stand each  other;  that  is— er— we  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing. And  whatever  may  have  happened,"  here  her 
voice  hesitated  no  longer,  her  dark  eyes  grew  luminous, 
"Whatever  may  have  happened,  Frank  Howard  is  as 
straight  and  as  true  as  any  man,  I  don't  care  what  Red- 
side  says." 

Mrs.  Howard  looked  into  the  earnest  eyes  of  Sarah 
Brown  and  was  glad.     She  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Lovelace  happened  in  at  Griggs  next 
morning  to  mail  her  letter  just  as  the  mail  bag  was  brought 
up  from  the  station. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Griggs,"  she  said,  "let  me  have  a  two-cent 
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stamp."  She  took  the  stamp  and  placed  it  carefully  on 
the  letter,  and  mailed  it  this  time.  Then  while  Mr.  Griggs 
was  putting  up  the  mail — it  did  not  take  him  long,  she 
examined  with  well-feigned  interest  an  old  seed  catalogue 
which  was  lying  on  the  counter. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Griggs,  if  you  come  across  any  mail  for 
Sarah  Brown,  lay  it  aside.  She  asked  me  to  bring  it  to  her 
as  I  come." 

Mr.  Griggs  did  hand  her  soon  a  post  card  to  Sarah 
Brown  mailed  at  Raleigh.  It  was  from  Frank  Howard, 
stating  that  the  dramatic  club  had  gone  back,  but  that  he 
was  staying  over  a  day  in  Raleigh.  They  had  had  a  good 
time,  he  said,  and  the  show  went  well.  He  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  mention  that  he  had  lost  his  suit-case. 

Mrs.  Lovelace  went  stepping  back  up  the  path  almost 
as  gaily  as  she  had  done  the  day  before. 


FLEMISH  IN  FLANDERS 


Adolphe  Vermont 

The  title  of  this  paper  may  appear  strange  to  the 
foreigner,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Netherlands.  "In  Flanders  Flemish"  has  however 
its  own  special  meaning,  in  the  life  and  history  of  a 
patriotic  nation.  It  is  the  war-cry  shouted  in  many  bitter 
battles,  in  which  the  Fleming  fought  for  his  own  customs, 
his  own  tongue,  his  own  nationality. 

The  history  of  Flanders  recounts  this  perpetual  strug- 
gle for  self-preservation  against  foreign  conquest.  Geo- 
graphically, it  is  that  part  of  the  Netherlands,  which  lies 
South  of  Old  Batavia,  North  of  Ancient  Gaul.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  borderland,  and  as  such,  in  perpetual  danger  of 
absorption  by  the  Germanic  North,  or  by  the  Latin  South. 
Hence  the  fight  and  hence  the  cry:  "In  Flanders,  Flem- 
ish." 

In  the  beginning  of  European  civilization, descendants 
of  the  Menapii,  of  the  Morini  and  of  the  Vikings  abode 
in  present  Flanders.  By  means  of  enormous  dikes,  they 
shut  out  the  turbulent  tides  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  won  for  themselves  a  fertile  country.  In  later  days, 
these  Belgians— they  share  this  name  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Nervii— were  attacked  and  crushed  by  Julius 
Caesar.  Assessed  a  considerable  tax,  they  paid  their 
tribute  to  Rome,  but  never  granted  it  their  love  and 
loyalty.  This  Northern  Belgian  remained  indifferent  to 
the  customs  and  the  speech  of  Rome  and  retained  his  own 
Teutonic  tongue,  in  opposition  to  his  neighbor  who  became 
entirely  Latin,  and  received  in  later  history  the  name  of 
Walloon. 

The  day  came  when  the  power  of  the  Imperial  City 
grew  weak,  and  the  Roman  eagles  no  longer  nested  in  the 
Germanic  forest.  The  tramp  of  the  soldiers  on  their 
march  back  to  Rome,  died  out  in  the  far  distance.  Yet  at 
this  very  moment  another  enemy  appeared  at  the  Belgian 
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frontier,  savage,  cruel,  all-destroying,  the  barbarous 
Norman.  A  cry  to  arms  rang  through  southern  Germany, 
it  was  heard  on  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,and 
friendly  franks  hastened  down  to  the  aid  of  their  Belgian 
kinsmen. 

A  complete  victory  was  gained  over  the  invaders,  and 
Franks  and  Belgians  settled  down  in  peace,  together.  It 
is  true  that  the  Franks  who  remained  were  least  in  num- 
ber, the  vast  majority  went  further  South  to  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  There  they  won  wealth  and  homes,  yet  lost 
their  old  Fraconion  tougue  and  customs.  Like  the  Belgian 
Walloons  they  fell  under  the  spell  of  Rome.  The  Flemings 
remained  Germanic  to  the  core. 

Three  hundred  years  later,  Charlemagne, transplanted 
among  the  latter,  some  thirty  thousand  followers  of  Widu- 
kind,  who  brought  with  them,  their  wives  and  children 
from  their  ancient  home  in  Saxony.  They  were  soon 
absorbed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings,  of  the  Men- 
apii,  of  the  Morini,  of  the  Franks,  and  from  these  races 
sprang  the  nation,  which  was  to  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  affaiis  of  Central  Europe. 

For,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  Fleming  occupied  the 
borderland  between  the  German  and  the  Gaul.  He  is  the 
barrier  which  will  check  the  influence  of  the  South  upon 
the  North.  He  may  in  time  become  a  vassal  of  France,  a 
subject,  a  mere  political  division;  at  heart  he  will  remain 
a  Fleming.  Nor  will  he  be  a  part  of  the  High  Germanic 
political  system,  he  is  too  far  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  to  feel  its  influence.  His  national 
existence  will  be  threatened  by  the  South. 

Feudalism  and  Christianity,  the  civilizing  forces  of 
the  Middle  Ages  forged  the  Flemings  into  a  wieldy  mass, 
over  which  a  count  assumed  the  leadership.  And  this 
count  found  it  to  his  interest  to  recognize  the  king  of 
France  as  his  liege  lord,  that  he  might  obtain  his  help  in 
case  his  liberty-loving  subjects  should  question  his  author- 
ity.    This  vassalage  whilst  theoretically  admitted  by  the 
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people,  formed  no  bond  whatever  between  Flanders  and 
France.  The  quiet  Fleming  developed  his  own  country 
and  its  resources  and  allowed  the  more  turbulent  French 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  If  at  times,  he  furnished  men 
and  money  to  the  Count,  it  was  upon  condition  that  the 
latter  should  guarantee  some  further  liberty.  By  this 
process,  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  other  thriving  cities 
secured  their  ancient  charters. 

We  must  recall  here,  an  important  incident,  which 
settled  for  many  years  the  independance  of  Flanders.  In 
July  of  the  year  1302,  the  King  of  France,  irritated  at  the 
indifference  of  the  Flemings  to  his  interests,  invaded  their 
country  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  on  the  plains 
of  Courtrai.  The  Flemish  army  had  been  recruited  among 
the  burghers,  Ghent,  and  other  towns  which  had  become 
very  rich,  populous,  powerful. 

As  usual,  literary  development  followed  in  the  wake 
of  freedom  and  of  wealth;  art  and  prosperity  are  twin 
sisters.  In  the  towns  and  in  the  castles,  troubadours 
recounted  the  glories  of  the  past  in  simple  rhyme  and 
simpler  prose.  One  of  the  counts  did  not  disdain  to  sing 
his  lays  in  the  tongue  of  the  people.  It  was  Jacob  Van 
Maerlandt  however,  who  gathered  the  fragments  of  Flem- 
ish speech  and  framed  it  into  a  literary  language.  His 
Spiegel  Historiael  did  for  his  mother-tongue,  that  which  a 
few  decades  before,  Dante  did  for  Italy;  he  taught  the 
Netherlanders  that  they  had  in  their  own  tongue,  a  proper 
vehicle  of  thought,  their  best  means  of  expression.  Van 
Maerlandt  was  the  Chaucer  of  the  Netherlands. 

After  him  other  chroniclers  and  religious  authors 
polished  Flemish  further  until  it  reached  its  golden  age  in 
the  XVII  Century,  when  Joost  van  den  Vond  wrote  his 
noble  tragedies.  Need  we  add  that  when  he  lived,  Flem- 
ish musicians  had  taught  their  splendid  art  to  the  sons  of 
Italy,  that  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  had  made  the  name  of 
Flanders  famous  by  their  masterpieces?  Wherever  the 
Fleming  went  in  his  own  land,  he  saw  the  proofs  of  the 
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artistic  temperament,  of  the  creative  genius  of  his  people. 
Here  a  church  offered  to  his  charmed  eye  the  magic  of  its 
tracery  in  stone,  the  noble  lines  of  its  architecture,  whilst 
from  the  lofty  tower,  bells  innumerable  rang  out  his  own 
and  native  airs,  and  sprinkled  the  skies  with  poetry  and 
harmony.  For  him  the  sculptor  wrought  his  miracles  in 
marble,  the  smith  smote  the  iron  into  the  fairest  forms. 
The  simple  sign  above  his  door,  the  lantern  on  the  street- 
post  bespoke  the  artistic  soul  of  its  creator. 

The  halls  of  learning  in  the  Netherlands  were  the 
rendezvous  of  Europe's  scholars,  and  at  times  more  than 
ten  thousand  students  thronged  the  lecture  rooms  at 
world  renowned  Louvain. 

This  economic  literary  and  scientific  development  was 
essentially  national  in  its  scope,  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Fleming  for  the  welfare  and  the  glory  of  his  country. 
These  labors  of  love  were  far  from  easy,  they  were  beset 
by  tremendous  difficulties,  we  shall  mention  among  others 
the  religious  and  political  upheavals  of  the  XVI  Century. 
During  this  period  the  Netherlands  formed  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  and  were  governed  by  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Madrid.  William  of  Orange  rebelled 
against  the  foreign  regime  and  established  in  the  Northern 
Netherlands  his  independent  kingdom.  This  tore  asunder 
North  and  South,  Flanders  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Philip  and  of  his  successors  to  become  afterwards  an 
apanage  of  the  Austrian  Crown. 

This  divisions  of  the  Flemish  speaking  countries  was 
unfortunate.  Holland  took  the  old  mother-tongue  and 
recasted  it  in  new  molds,  until  the  Dutch  of  today  is 
almost  foreign  to  the  Fleming.  Yet  this  very  separation 
was  to  be  the  crucible  in  which  the  gold  of  the  latter's 
patriotism  was  to  be  tried.  His  tongue,  his  customs,  his 
history  were  to  become  his  most  precious  heirlooms,  for 
these  he  would  offer  life  and  all.  And  his  love  for  his 
country  grew  in  proportion  as  his  isolation  among  the 
European  nations  and  the  danger  of  annihilation  increased. 
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This  critical  position  may  be  better  understood  by  com- 
paring Flanders  to  Alsace  Lorraine  and  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  chivalrous  Poles.  The  country  of  Sobieski  was  torn 
to  shreds  by  those  who  sat  guard  over  the  dying  nation 
and  divided  among  them,  whilst  Alsace  Lorraine  became 
the  football  of  its  German  and  French  neighbors. 

It  seemed  that  the  hour  of  national  death  had  struck 
for  Flanders,  when  Dumourier  the  general  of  the  French 
Republic  fought  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Jemapes 
in  1794.  The  Southern  Netherlands  became  a  part  of 
France,  a  simple  province.  Together  with  religion,  the 
customs  of  the  people  were  abolished,  the  Fleming  should 
conform  to  the  thought  of  France.  The  child  at  school, 
the  soldier  in  the  camp,  the  lawyer  in  the  courtroom,  the 
prefect  in  his  mansion,  were  to  know  but  French  and  only 
French.  The  nobleman  and  they  who  won  their  bread 
not  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  French  culture,  to  drink  but 
from  the  springs  of  French  civilization,  to  forget  the 
glorious  legacy  of  their  fathers.  They  considered  French 
the  language  of  the  drawing  room,  Flemish  the  boorish 
speech  of  him  that  tilled  the  land.  The  court  of  the  Great 
Napoleon  had  dazzled  Central  Europe  with  its  splendor. 

This  did  not  last  however,  for  if  the  higher  classes 
forgot  their  origin,  their  glorious  history,  there  arose  from 
among  the  masses,  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Viking,  the  Menapii,  the  Frank,  the  Saxon.  They 
asserted  two  immortal  principles  for  which  the  Fleming 
stood  and  stands  in  history;  Flanders  first  in  the  soul  of 
the  Fleming,  France,  next.  To  our  country  our  devotion 
and  to  France  respect  and  deep  esteem.  We  are  not  ini- 
mical to  France  on  the  contrary,  we  appreciate  its  magnif- 
icent influence  in  the  civilized  world,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  magnificent  system  of  laws,  which  it  gave  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  we  thank  the  French  for 
the  new  impetus  they  gave  to  Belgian  commerce  and 
industry  by  opening  up  the  port  of  Antwerp.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  literary  efforts  of  our  cultured 
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neighbors  spurred  us  Flemings  on  to  similar  efforts.  We 
owe  a  debt  to  France,  we  recognize  it;  still  this  debt  must 
not  be  paid  by  the  extinction  of  our  own  race  and  nation- 
ality. 

Thus  the  sentiments  of  the  patriots  opposed  to  those 
of  the  nobility,  yet  they  who  voiced  the  feeling  of  the 
true  Flemings  were  few  in  number. 

"Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,"— Flanders  was  in  the 
tight  grip  of  Latin  influences.  Then  came  the  cataclysm 
of  Waterloo.  The  great  Emperor  fell  and  "L.  Angleterre 
prit  laigle,  etl Autriche  pritl Aiglon." 

The  feet  of  clay  crumbled  into  dust  and  the  statue 
crashed  into  fragments. 

The  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  in  a  conference  held  at 
London,  gathered  up  the  broken  pieces  of  the  empire  and 
constructed  Belgium  and  Holland  into  the  new  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  These  two  nations  separated  by 
William  the  Silent  became  again,  a  political  unit  after 
three  hundred  years  of  individual  development.  The  union 
might  have  been  felicitous  and  of  long  duration,  but  alas, 
the  Dutchman  and  the  Belgian  could  not  understand  each 
other  any  more.  Diplomacy  and  skillful  government 
might  have  fused  them  into  one  strong  prosperous  nation 
but  "tout  nest  pas  pour  le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des 
mondes."  The  child  born  in  1814  in  London  died  a  rather 
premature  death.  The  Dutch  proverbially  stubborn  exhibit- 
ed their  national  failing  in  their  dealing  with  the  Belgians 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  latter  openly  rebelled  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1830,  after  a  most  stubborn  fight  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  French,  they  drove  the  Dutch  troops  out 
of  Belgian  territory.  An  independent  kingdom  was 
organized  and  Leopold  the  First  became  the  first  soverign 
of  the  Southern  Netherlands. 

Under  the  new  regime  the  French  influence  was  felt 
more  than  ever.  The  hatred  of  the  Dutch  found  its 
antithesis  in  the  love  of  the  French.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  that  the  Fleming  has  come  again  in  his 
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birthright.  The  representatives  of  the  people  are  free  to 
address  the  chamber  in  either  French  or  Flemish,  the 
accused  at  the  bar  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  both  languages  are  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
school  and  in  the  home  life.  Four  million  people  use 
Flemish  in  their  daily  lives;  in  the  Fleming's  library 
Vondel  stands  along  side  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  Hendrik 
Conscience  has  his  place  of  honor  with  Balzac.  On  the 
reading  tables  of  the  clubs  lie  the  Figaro  of  Paris  next  to 
the  Handelsblud  of  Antwerp.  In  the  theatre  actors  play 
Labiche  and  Rostand  but  do  not  forget  Jan  Blocks  and 
Rodenbach.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  best  French 
writer  of  today  is  a  Fleming  by  birth, the  author  of  Monna 
Vanna,  Maeterlinck. 

A  new  day  has  dawned  for  Flemish  art;  its  painters, 
sculptors  and  musicians  are  taking  once  more  their  place 
in  the  world  of  culture.  The  people  view  with  pride  this 
Flemish  Renaissance  and  France  itself  applauds  the 
splendid  efforts  of  its  neighbors.  French  and  Belgians 
live  in  closer  relation  in  greater  friendship  in  sincerer 
mutual  esteem  than  they  have  ever  done  in  their  past 
history.  The  son  of  France  is  too  intensely  patriotic  to 
demand  that  the  Fleming  should  give  up  his  glorious  past. 
In  the  Northern  part  of  France  there  dwells  still  a  con- 
siderable population  who  are  Flemings  to  all  intents;  these 
are  quietly  left  to  themselves  and  treated  as  the  best  of 
brethren. 

"In  Flanders,  Flemish"  is  then  a  proud  device  adopted 
by  a  worthy  people,  it  is  the  slogan  of  the  Fleming, 
respected  by  those  who  understand  its  noble  sentiment. 


YOURS  FOR  TRUTH 


By  0.  J.  Coffin 

Old  Zachary  Taylor  was  a  bland  old  man, 
With  a  bland,  and  blander  smile; 
He  was  more  than  bland  when  wine-cask  ran — 
You  could  hear  him  laugh  a  mile. 

One  day  in  June  he  lay  in  the  shade, 
Watched  his  cops  chase  the  Greasers  some; 
They'd  raise  cain,  some  disturbance  made, 
Not  knowing  he  was  at  home. 

But  he  lay  in  the  shade,  a  glass  in  his  hand 
And  a  nigger  with  a  pa'm  leaf  busy; 
And  his  smile  become  a  little  more  than  bland, 
For  old  Zach  was  almost  dizzy. 

This  niggar  he  called  Capfn  Bragg,  for  short, 
And  his  business  was  never  to  lag, 
Zach  wished  a  drink,  to  this  did  resort, 
"A  leetle  more  grape  Copin  Bragg." 
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ONE  of  our  worthy  contemporaries  bewails  the  lack 
of  light-heartedness  and  humor  in  college  litera- 
ture. We  take  things  too  seriously.  Especially  in 
poetry,  he  says,  do  we  look  at  life  with  long-f aced- 
ness,  and  at  death  with  positive  melancholy. 

From  our  point  of  view  it  seems  the  other  way.  We 
are  inclined  to  be  two  light-minded.  We  two  often  see  the 
humor  of  a  situation  when  no  humor  is  there.  Why  should 
we  stand  off  and  laugh  at  life?  And  what  is  there  in 
death  that  is  particularly  humorous?  Laughter, as  we  see  it, 
is  intended  to  be  a  condiment  to  life,  a  sort  of  Worcester 
sauce,  as  it  were,  to  the  dish  which  the  fates  serve  up — or 
rather  which  we  serve  up,  the  fates  standing  by  to  hand 
us  the  ingredients.  The  body  of  the  dish  is  made  up  of 
more  substantial  stuff.  It  ought  to  have  plenty  of  serious 
purpose  in  it,  with  a  filling  in  of  honest  effort.  It  must 
have  too,  some  anxiety  and  care  and  struggle  to  make  it 
solid,  and  a  lot  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  make  it 
go  well.  But  let  us  stop  herewith  the  figure  lest  we  spoil  it. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  taking  life  too  seriously. 
It  is  about  the  most  serious  thing  we  can  think  of,  not  even 
excepting  death  itself. 
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T  IS  understood  that  the  Chapel  Hill  City  fathers 
have  passed  a  stringent  Protective  Tariff  law.  The 
venders  of  raiment  who  have  heretofore  come  in 
such  numbers  and  with  such  elaborate  displays 
will  hereafter  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars, 
per  diem,  as  long  as  they  do  ply  their  trade  within  our 
borders.  The  student  agents  for  these  transient  merchants 
have  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows  and  do  wail  and 
rail  against  the  city  fathers,  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

Hear  their  wail  with  disdain,  Oh,  city  fathers,  say 
we.  And  do  thy  duty,  valiant  Chief  Whitaker,  say  we. 
Arrest  the  vender  who  sells  to  our  guileless  youth  fine 
raiment.  Fleece  the  stranger  within  our  gates  who  would 
clothe  our  young  men  in  vanity.  Let  the  sportive  student 
be  content  with  familiar  apparel,  and  the  proud  stripling 
clothe  himself  in  styles  made  sober  by  a  season.  Truly  let 
the  student  agent  turn  from  his  beguiling  unto  lamenta- 
tion and  let  him  array  himself  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

Let  the  mouth  of  him  who  rails  against  Protection  be 
closed  and  say  unto  him  who  would  have  Free  Trade, 
Depart. 
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The  meagre  appropriation  with  which  the  last  legis- 
lature answered  our  appeal  for  generosity,  was  not  only  a 
great  disappointment,  but  a  real  surprise  to  those  who 
realize  that  this  means  a  stand-still  in  the  growth  of  the 
University. 

How  much  longer  must  we  sit  in  shame  in  our  little, 
carpetless,  paintless  chapel  before  men  whose  impressions 
of  our  University  are  one  of  its  important  advertising 
mediums? 

How  much  longer  must  the  majority  of  the  students 
suffer  the  inconveniences,  and  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  of 
private  lodging  houses? 

When  will  the  legislature  realize  that  the  expenses  of 
an  institution  with  eight  hundred  men,  are  greater  than 
the  expenses  of  an  institution  with  four  hundred  men? 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Virginia-North  Caro- 
lina debate  be  held  this  year  at  Greensboro  instead  of  at 
Chapel  Hill.    The  suggestion  is  meeting  with  approval. 

We  have  some  scores  with  Virginia  that  have  got  to 
be  settled.  Virginia's  portion  of  the  Athletic  spoils  for 
the  last  few  years  have  been  the  lion's  portion.  When 
our  minds  revert  to  football  two  ugly  scores  stare  us  in 
the  face.  But  in  debate  Carolina  has  won  the  palms. 
The  first  time  in  Gerard  Hall  to  the  tune  of  three  to 
nothing.  The  second  time  in  Richmond  by  a  score  of  two 
to  one,  and  the  third  time— the  third  time  has  not  been 
yet.    Let  us  have  it  in  Greensboro. 

When  Carolina  and  Virginia  lock  horns  the  people  of 
the  two  states  hold  their  breath  until  the  contest  is  over. 
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Those  who  can't  wait  the  report  with  expectancy.     All 
are  equally  and  intensely  interested  in  the  outcome. 

The  baseball  game  is  pulled  off  at  Greensboro  because 
the  people  of  the  state  are  interested  and  want  to  see  it. 
Greensboro  is  accessable,  Chapel  Hill  is  not.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  are  as  much  interested  in  our  mental  as 
our  physical  contests  should  not  the  same  argument  hold? 


One  night  last  fall  what  to  me  was  a  very  significant 
thing  happened.  I  was  loafing  in  Kluttz  immediately 
after  supper  waiting  for  the  music.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  regular  operator  of  the  graphophone  was  not 
present,  and  a  senior  who  has  gotten  everything  in  an 
academic  line  there  is  here  to  get,  even  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  supply  the  missing  operator's  place. 
There  was  also  present  a  third  year  freshman  who  didn't 
at  all  like  the  music  instituted  by  the  temporary  regime; 
and  being  of  an  aggressive  nature  he,  with  all  imaginable 
nonchalance,  simply  walked  around  the  counter  and  took 
possession,  gradually  of  course.  From  suggesting  records 
he  came  to  arbitrary  selection  and  finally  to  absolute  con- 
trol. The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  melted  away  before  him, 
and,  when  completely  supplanted,  made  a  last  weak  effort 
at  preserving  his  dignity  and  hiding  his  defeat  by  remain- 
ing for  some  time  leant  on  the  counter  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  he  ought  to  leave.  At  last  he  turned  off 
abruptly. 

By  this  little  illustration  I  don't  mean  any  detriment 
to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man.  He  knew  books,  could  write 
a  good  argument,  and  from  his  speaking  ability  one  can 
imagine  him  convincing  a  jury.  But  he  didn't  have  some- 
thing that  the  freshman  did;  and  what  I  intend  the  illus- 
tration to  show  is  that  the  third  year  freshman  had  some 
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sort  of  an  education,  tho  certainly  not  out  of  books.  He 
knew  how  to  bluff,  —and  right  here  it  may  be  remarked  by 
the  way  that  bluffing  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  know- 
ing what  the  other  fellow  wants  and  making  him  believe  he 
is  getting  it;or  else,  if  the  fellow  be  your  inferior  in  the  game 
and  not  deserving  of  intense  mental  effort  on  your  part,  in 
simply  shoving  him  aside  as  in  the  example  given.  Here  is 
where  the  freshman's  aversion  to  books  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  In  his  intimate  and  almost  continual  contact  with 
men  he  had  learned  something  of  human  nature  that  a 
bookworm  cannot  learn,  or,  if  he  be  not  a  strenuous  book- 
worm, cannot  learn  in  so  great  a  profusion.  The  fresh- 
man knew  his  man  and  acted  upon  his  knowledge.  The 
senior  was  unable  to  think  of  a  similar  situation  in  any 
book,  and  consequently  would  not  strike  back. 

This  type  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  laud  is  gen- 
erally thought  of  with  a  mild  sort  of  contempt  or  as  a 
joke.  But  no  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  the  senior  the  freshman 
was  neither  contemptible  nor  funny.  They  are  getting 
an  education  as  truly  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  what 
is  more,  a  practical  education.  The  only  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  won't  frankly  admit  their  position 
and  stand  up  to  it.  But  they  are  a  rising  set.  The  i" 
Tappa  Kegs  and  a  few  clubs  opposed  to  certain  anti-clubs 
are  movements  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  may  hope- 
fully look  for  great  things  of  them  in  the  future. 


We  hate  to  complain,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
should  like  to  make  a  remark  about.  That  is  concerning 
night  hours  at  the  library. 

There  are  a  great  many  students  in  college  who  do 
not  have  time  to  visit  the  library  during  the  day.  In  the 
morning  their  classes  take  up  their  time  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  laboratory  awaits  them  for  an  hour  or  so.  Exer- 
cise is  absolutely  necessary  for  everyone  especially  the 
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student.  Therefore  he  takes  his  exercise  until  supper- 
time.  After  supper  he  cannot  get  in  the  library,  although 
he  has  some  spare  time.  He  hasn't  seen  a  newspaper  and 
doesn't  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present  overloaded 
condition  of  the  dynamos  at  the  power  house  is  such  that 
no  more  light  can  be  put  on.  But  in  spite  of  this  nearly 
every  night  there  is  a  light  in  the  reading  room,  and  if 
they  can  burn  them  for  the  library  assistants  and  their 
friends,  why  can't  the  student  body  get  in.  We  do  not 
plead  for  the  use  of  the  whole  library,  but  we  do  ask  for 
the  reading  room  one  hour  at  least,  each  night. 


The  experiment  of  giving  trips  to  the  Freshman  and 
Scrub  teams  has  proved  itself  a  wise  step.  Its  value  has 
been  felt  in  the  increased  interest  of  the  players,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  teams. 

This  practice  could  be  profitably  extended  to  include 
the  all-class  teams.  There  is,  already,  a  slight,  though 
natural  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  Freshmen  should 
be  given  preference  over  the  upper-classmen.  Certainly 
it  would  seem  more  logical  to  give  a  trip  to  the  team  which 
contains  the  best  of  all  the  classes,  than  to  the  team 
which  contains  the  good  and  bad  of  one  class.  Not  that 
the  trip  which  the  Freshman  now  get  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  all- class  team.  That  would  be  simply  to 
stand  still  in  the  policy  of  raising  the  general  plane  of 
class  athletics.  On  the  other  hand  an  additional  trip,  to 
the  all-class  teams  would  be  a  step  forward  towards  this 
end. 


The  eternal  question  in  medical  circles  for  the  past 
year  has  been:  Are  you  a  hook-wormer  or  an  anti-hook- 
wormer?    Scientific  journals,  newspaper  columns,  conver- 
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sations  even  were  saturated  with  hook-worms.  The  hook- 
worm craze  is  dying  out.  No  one  longer  cares  a  snap 
whether  you  are  an  hook-wormer  or  an  anti-hook-wormer. 
You  may  believe  it  if  you  want  to,  or  you  may  disbelieve 
it,  you  may  prove  it  or  you  may  disprove  it.  For  it's  as 
dead  as  a  door-nail  or  a  latch  key.  Hookworms  are  no 
more.  They  have  had  the  scientific  world— at  sword 
points — the  hook-wormer  against  the  anti-hook-wormer. 
But  the  spark  of  interest  no  longer  kindles  the  brow  of 
the  hearer,  for  the  craze  is  gone.  Hook-worms  have  had 
their  day  and  settled  back  among  the  has-beens  of  other 
days  and  other  generations. 

But  we  have  a  substitute.  The  postal  savings  bank 
craze  is  among  us,  especially  our  debaters.  We  sleep,  eat, 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  postal  savings  banks.  If  we  stay 
in  our  room  the  man  next  door  disturbes  the  peace  of  us, 
the  body  politic,  in  his  stentonious  attempt  to  convince  his 
brazen  image  of  the  need  of  such  a  system.  If  we  attend 
our  economics  class  the  same  thing  confronts  us.  In 
society  it  is  the  same  old  story.  And  if  we  make  our  way 
to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  campus,  there,  even  there 
are  some  of  our  afflicted  brethren  with  coat  off,  sleeves 
rolled  up,  document  in  hand,  delivering  themselves  of  the 
burden  of  their  souls.  Our  very  atmosphere  is  Carter- 
esque. 

At  college  we  have  usually  something  to  divide  upon. 
Fraternities,  hazing,  prohibition,  college  politics  have  all 
had  their  day.  Suppose  for  the  rest  of  the  year  we  make 
it  a  national  issue.  Let  the  question  be:  Are  you  a  postal 
savings  banker  or  an  anti-postal  savings  banker? 


We  have  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  libraries 
in  the  South.  No  one  questions  this.  But  are  we  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  this  library  affords  us?  Some 
of  us  are,  but  a  larger  number  are  not.    Sometime  ago,  I 
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heard  a  sophomore  say  that  he  had  never  been  inside  the 
new  library.  Think  of  it,  a  student  passing  by  its  door 
several  times  daily,  for  over  a  year,  and  never  summoning 
up  interest  enough  even  to  step  into  this  great,  full,  free, 
storehouse.  This  of  course  is  an  exception,  but  not  an 
exception  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be. 

Most  of  us  drop  into  the  library,  occasionally,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  to  glance  at  a  magazine  or  daily  paper 
only.  We  do  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  we  will  soon  be  cut  off  from  the  use  of  the  library  and 
the  opportunity  it  affords.  Of  course,  a  larger  number 
would  make  use  of  the  library  if  we  had  better  hours.  As 
it  is  now,  the  library  is  only  open  throughout  the  day, 
whereas,  if  we  had  night  hours,  those  of  us  who  have  to 
be  on  class  in  the  morning  and  on  the  athletic  field  in  the 
afternoon,  and  consequently  don't  get  to  use  the  library 
during  the  day,  could  make  use  of  it  at  night.  Let  us 
have  night  hours  at  the  library. 


THRIFT 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  how  loath  human  beings  are  to  de- 
stroy anything?  I'll  venture  to  say  that  if  you  feel  in  your 
breast  pocket  right  this  minute  you  will  find  no  less  than 
four  old  letters  that  are  very  much  in  your  way,  and  are 
absolutely  worthless.  If  you  will  come  up  to  the  maga- 
zine room  with  me  I  shall  show  you  piles  and  piles  of  old 
exchanges  that  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  anyone  in  exist- 
ence, but  whose  integrity  is  maintained  invaluable.  Come 
to  my  room  or  yours,  and  we  shall  find  at  least  two  pairs 
of  old  and  worn-out  shoes  that  are  forever  in  your  way; 
but  it  would  make  you  shed  tears  if  I  were  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  window. 

On  the  other  hand,  reach  in  your  pants 
pocket,  and  do  you  find  anything  there?  Nothing,  unless 
it  is  a  bunch  of  keys— why  not  some  money?  You  are 
broke,  so  am  I.  Yes,  dear  reader,  we  are  indeed 
a  saving  race— of  things  that  don't  count.  —  C.  W.  T. 


ANIMALS  SHE  HAD  KNOWN 

The  luckiest  fool  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  the  college 
masher.  I  know  the  luckiest  one  of  these.  He  has  forced 
h  is  attention  upon  willing  and  unwilling  maidens  for 
years,  but  even  his  luck  has  been  known  to  fail  him. 

Last  fall,  when  this  man,  whom  we  shall  call  Jack,  to 
save  his  feelings,  went  to  the  State  fair  in  Raleigh.  He 
was  successful  in  his  flirtations.  Confidentially,  you  know, 
college  girls  are  about  as  bad  as  college  men,  and  there 
are  several  college  girls  in  Raleigh. 

Having  passed  a  whole  day  of  success  he  fell  into  a 
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crowd  from  Buie's  Creek  Academy.  The  girl  he  approached 

was  good  looking,  and  she  appeared  to  be  unsophisticated. 

Perhaps  she  was,  but  we  leave  that  to  you. 

Jack  went  up  with  a  wide  smile,  his  hand  outstretched, 

a  look  of  recognition,  and  personified  brass  upon  his  face. 
"Do  ye  know  me?    I  wuz  at  ye  pa's  farm  wunst." 
The  girl  looked  him  over,  then  smiled.     "Yes,"  she 

flashed,  '  'you  wuz  there.     The  last  I  seed  of  you,  you  wuz 

hitched  to  a  rack,   flopping  your  ears  to  keep  off  the 

flies.  "-0.  /.  C. 


AS   THE  RAIN-DROP  SAW    IT 

Soft,  sweet  notes  floated  out  from  the  piano  to  me, 
little  rain  drop  that  I  am,  and  the  music  made  me  cling  all 
the  tighter  to  the  window  pane  and  listen.  The  young 
woman  seated  at  the  piano  was  very  beautiful.  Her  eyes 
Were  bright,  and  when  she  chanced  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, I  fancied  that  they,  in  their  brightness  and  beauty, 
were  like  a  thousand  twinkling  stars  shining  upon  ten 
thousand  rain  drops  up  in  the  silvery  clouds  of  midnight. 
Every  now  and  then  she  sighed,  and  every  now  and  then 
as  she  turned  the  pages  on  the  piano  before  her,  I  thought 
she  would  certainly  tear  them  to  pieces.  Soon,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me,  she  brushed  all  the  papers  aside, 
and  turning  to  a  small  table  at  her  left,  frantically  drew 
another  sheet  from  the  pile.  On  the  back  of  this  I  noticed 
some  beautiful  fancy  pictures,  and  when  she  had  opened 
it  and  placed  it  on  the  rack,  I  observed  quite  a  change. 
The  melody  was  no  longer  soft  and  dreamy.  It  was  like 
the  wild  rollicking  laughter  of  the  March  wind  as  it  plays 
a  prank  upon  a  merry  widow  just  around  the  corner.  This 
air  too,  soon  became  distasteful,  and  she  turned  from  the 
piano  to  gaze  past  me  out  of  the  window.  As  she  gazed  I 
heard  her  say  to  herself: — "Oh,  how  it  is  raining,  and  this 
is  the  afternoon." 
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As  she  spoke  I  heard  a  clock  somewhere  in  the  house 
strike  five.  As  it  did  so  the  young  lady  started,  but  com- 
posing herself,  she  turned  again  to  the  piano,  and  running 
her  beautiful  white  fingers  deftly  over  the  keys,  sent  a 
great  burst  of  music  to  me  like  a  thunder  clap;  it 
rolled  on  rising  and  falling,  swelling  into  undulating  rap- 
ture and  dying  into  soft  echoing  monotones.  In  it  all 
there  ran  a  sweet  strain  of  uncertain  melody,  now  joyful, 
now  gloomy  and  sad,  but  always  uncertain.  I  was  won- 
dering what  it  all  meant  when  she  stopped  abruptly;  and 
looking  beyond  her,  I  saw  a  man  advancing  to  meet 
her. 

"Lucile,"  he  said,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  held 
it  out  to  her.     "I  have  come  for  my  answer." 

She  was  all  composure  now  and  there  was  no  hint  of 
uncertainty  in  her  voice  as  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his 
grasp. 

"Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  Frank?  she  said 
sweetly.  "You  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  only  a 
year." 

She  seated  herself  at  the  piano  as  if  to  continue  her 
music,  but  he  stopped  her  with  a  motion  of  his  hand, 
which  did  not  tremble  now. 

"Lucile, "  he  exclaimed,  "lean  stand  it  no  longer. 
This  suspense  is  wearing  my  very  life  away.  I  must 
know.  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not  know.  You  know  that  I 
love  you;  you  knew  it  all  the  time.  Now  I  must  know 
my  answer." 

"But  it  was  only  last  January  that  we  met,  Mr. 
Mitchell." 

'  'True,  Lucile,  but  in  this  year  you  have  so  woven  your- 
self into  my  very  heart  strings  that  I  can  never  be  happy 
without  you.  Until  I  met  you  my  heart  was  like  a  sealed 
vault,  dusty,  cheerless  and  desolate.  You  threw  open  the 
door;  you  brought  sunshine  and  life;  and  since  then,  you 
alone  have  inhabited  my  heart." 

"Really,"  she  said,  with  a  bewitching  smile. 

'  'You  told  me  that  if  I  came  this  afternoon  you  would 
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give  me  my  answer.  You  could  not  say  no  if  you  realized 
that  to  say  no  would  mean  the  destruction  of  all  my  hopes 
earthly  and  eternal? 

"I  could,  perhaps." 

"Lucile,"  he  cried  passionately  as  she  rose  from  the 
stool  and  stood  facing  him.  ''Speak,  give  me  my  ans- 
wer." 

"Do  you  really  want  your  answer?"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

He  drew  closer,  his  hand  reaching  for  hers.  She 
placed  both  her  hands  behind  her  and  stood  very  close  to 
him,  her  eyes  looking  straight  into  his  and  a  rich  color 
mounting  to  her  cheeks  as  she  said: 

"Your  answer  is—" 

I  moved  just  a  little,  in  order  to  see  better,  then  lost 
my  hold  upon  the  window  pane,  and  fell  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  cruel  window  ledge,  where  I  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  the  answer.— T.  W.  H. 


THE  FARMER  RAISED  ONE  OR  TWO 

Number  Sixty-four  was  crowded  with  passengers 
going  to  Raleigh  to  the  "great  State  Fair" — not  a  vacant 
seat  could  be  found  anywhere;  even  the  aisles  were  filled 
with  standing  passengers  and  with  luggage. 

At  Cary  two  ladies  entered  one  of  the  cars.  One  was 
young  and  rather  pretty,  the  other,  her  mother,  was  old 
and  feeble.  No  one  arose  to  offer  them  a  seat.  Some  of 
the  men  were  engaged  in  reading  their  morning  papers 
and  failed  to  notice  them.  A  few  also,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  it,  turned  their  heads  when  they  saw  them  and  waited 
for  someone  else  to  do  the  chivalrous  act.  With  diffi- 
culty the  ladies  made  their  way  through  the  crowded  aisle 
almost  to  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  still  there  was  no  offer  of 
a  seat.    The  young  lady  could  stand  it  no  longer.    In  a 
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firm,  clear  tone  which  could  be  heard  all  over  the  car  she 
said:— I  don't  want  to  sit  down,  but  I  would  like  to  get  a 
seat  for  my  mother.  Are  there  no  North  Carolina  gentle- 
men on  the  car? 

'  'Yesum, ' '  replied  a  pleasant  looking  old  farmer,  who 
was  standing  near,  "but  they  are  all  standing  up."  The 
ladies  got  a  seat  without  delay  or  difficulty.  —  M.  G. 


A  NOISY  DEBUT 

As  I  passed  by  the  court  house  one  hot  day  last  summer, 
my  meditations  were  broken  up  by  a  terrific  and  all  perva- 
sive noise.  In  fact  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  rackets  I 
have  ever  heard.  It  was  all  around  me,  but  was  like  the 
illumination  described  in  Arabian  Nights  which  could  be 
seen  everywhere  but  could  not  be  discovered.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  distinguish  its  source  and  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded; the  din  was  terrible.  Becoming  interested  in  it 
as  a  scientific  proposition,  I  began  to  make  investigation. 
I  looked  up  but  nothing  was  in  sight  above  me  that  could 
give  rise  to  such  a  noise.  I  looked  to  the  right,  but  the 
street  was  empty.  I  looked  to  the  left,  and  behold,  there 
it  was.  In  a  cramped  little  office  in  the  basement  of  the 
court  house,  I  saw  Squire  S.  H.  Hilton,  J.  P.,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  serenely  rocking  to  and  fro  in  his  office  chair  and 
chewing  tobacco.  In  f  ronfof  him,  leaning  across  the  desk, 
beating  vigorously  upon  it  with  his  fist  and  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  right  into  the  old  Squire's  face  was  the 
youngest  sprig  of  the  Charlotte  bar,  making  his  initial 
appearance  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  following  cus- 
tom as  he  did  it— C.    W.  T. 


A    BACK    VIEW    OF    OPPORTUNITY 

He  was  a  bashful  youth,  but  believed  himself  to  be  a 
bold  bad  man.    She  was  not  so  shy  and  knew  it.    It  had 
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been  days  since  he  had  been  introduced  to  her,  still  he 
made  no  advances.     She  was  well  nigh  desperate. 

So  when  he  ambled  up  that  evening  as  he  said,  "just 
dropped  in  to  see  how  she  was."  She  was  ready  for 
him. 

"Say,  Jim,  I  would  not  have  thought  it  of  you." 

"What's  the  matter?,"  he  asked,  flushing  self  con- 
sciously. 

"Why  squeezing  that  little  Jeannette  Martin." 

Jim  was  uneasy  but  rose  to  the  occasion  proudly.  He 
had  hugged  no  girl,  but  he  was  pleased  to  think  that  he 
was  accused  of  it." 

"Oh  say  did  you?"  and  she  so  skinny,  how  could  you? 
Why  there  aint  enough  of  her,  you  couldn't  get  a  good 
armful.     "Why  Jim.  I,m  fat  compared  to  her." 

And  Jim  has  still  never  hugged  a  girl. — 0.  J.  C. 


WHEN   FORTUNE    FLED 

At  commons  everybody  matches  for  everybody  else's 
dessert,  and  all  fall  the  villian  had  been  running  a  skin 
game  on  the  innocents. 

"All  right,  Freshmen!"  he  had  said  in  the  beginning, 
"I  will  match  you  all  for  your  dessert;  that's  what  every- 
body does." 

And  the  dear  little  gullible  children  had  duly  chosen 
one  of  their  number  to  match  their  two  pieces  of  pie 
against  the  villian' s  one.  And  all  during  the  fall,  the  vil- 
lianis  knowledge  of  coin  character  had  enabled  him  to  eat 
three  pieces  most  of  the  time,  while  during  the  rest,  the 
Innocents  revelled  in  one  and  a  half  each.  And  the 
pure  little  virgins  thought  they  were  learning  college  life 
and  were  getting  rough.  But  after  Christmas  another 
fellow  got  a  seat  at  that  table.  For  two  weeks  his  mouth 
was  closed  by  complimentary  pies  as  hush  money.     But 
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then,  despisable  ingrate,  he  explained  the  game  to  the 
innocents.  And  the  villian  sighed.  For  a  month,  while 
the  villian  regained  his  spirits,  all  four  matched  on  even 
terms  and  a  blush  of  health  appeared  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
babes.  But  at  the  end  of  February  he  came  out  with  a 
scheme  which  was  dazzling  in  its  boldness. 

''Fellows,"  he  drawled,  "we  loose  a  heap  of  time  this 
way.  Come  on,  the  last  man  in  the  pot  gets  four  desserts 
from  now  to  commencement." 

He  blinded  his  left  eye  to  the  ingrate  to  signify  that 
both  should  hold  tails  until  the  children  dropped  out. 
And  then  the  innocents,  trembling,  held  heads,  and  both 
adults  held  tails.  Then  innocent  No.  1  turned  heads  alone, 
and  a  moment  later  innocent  No.  2  did  the  same  thing. 
And  next  came  a  battle  royal,  ending  with  the  ingrate  in 
possession  of  the  field.  The  villian  swore  and  finished  his 
meal  in  silence,  and  the  soup  of  the  kids  became  a  drop 
each,  saltier. 

The  next  day  was  the  first  of  March  and  the  vil- 
lian was  a  little  late. 

"I  don't  mind  giving  up  my  pie  so  much  if  he  don't 
get  it,"  confided  innocent  No.  2  to  the  ingrate. 

And  just  then  a  stranger  came  in  and  took  the  vacant 
seat. 

"Why  that's  Smith's  seat."  politely  explained  the 
ingrate. 

"He  has  sold  me  his  ticket  and  gone  to  the  Univer- 
sity Inn." 

Every  day  the  ingrate  gets  only  three  pieces  of  pie.  — 
K.  D.  B. 


VIRGINIA  VS.  CAROLINA 

It  was  in  the  old  golden  days  ere  prohibition  came. 
The  whistle  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Overland  had  blown  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  twelve-thirty  bell  rang. 
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"Good,"  had  said  Imer Soaker  to  Goat  Loveitall,  on 
class;  "she's  in  on  time,and  we'll  just  decide  that  question 
of  which  is  the  better,  '  'Virginia  corn  liquor,  or  Carolina 
corn  liquor." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  half  hour  they  hastened 
eagerly  to  No—  South. 

Fatty  Goodboy  had  taken  his  third  grat  that  month 
in  order  to  be  at  the  express  office  on  time.  When  the 
express  wagon  came  up  he  promptly  picked  up  the  properly 
addressed  package  and  signed  for  it.  He  was  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  the  package,  for  most  parcels 
of  this  particular  nature  come  in  wooden  boxes.  Shaking 
the  package  no  familiar  gurgle  was  heard.  Tearing 
tenderly  a  hole  in  one  corner  he  saw  two  pasteboard 
boxes.  "Two  full  quarts  anyway,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  hoisted  the  package  to  his  shoulder. 

The  shortest  distance  to  the  South  building  for  Fatty 
was  the  one  possessing  least  chances  for  detection,  for  he 
had  a  much  desired  article.  So  with  his  package  on  his 
shoulder  Fatty  wet  out,  up  the  Pittsboro  road,  and  then 
back  through  the  woods,  coming  up  to  the  South  from  the 
rear.  He  held  his  ear  to  the  key-hole  in  his  door  to  find 
if  any  unwelcome  guest  were  present.  He  heard  only  his 
two  pals  in  a  heated  argument,  faintly  distinguishing  the 
words;  "liquor,  Virginia,  Carolina."  Fatty  walked  in, 
tired,  but  proud  and  well  pleased.  Depositing  the  package 
on  the  centre  table  he  exclaimed  in  joyous  anticipation: 
"Lookout  kids,  dad's  coming  home  drunk!" 

Goat  quickly  cut  the  binding  strings  and  started  to 
take  off  the  wrapping  paper  when  Imer  stopped  him. 

"We'll  leave  it  to  Fatty,"  he  said,  which  of  the  two 
States  produces  the  best  liquor  for  the  same  price. 

Now  that  yellow  corn,  North  Carolina's  Best,  I 
brought  with  me  from  Salisbury  is,  as  you  said,  good.  It 
costs  one-twenty-five  a  quart.  This  liquor  here  is  adver- 
tised, '  'Virginia's  Famous  Yellow  Corn,  Two  Years  Old, 
only  one  dollar  per  quart;  order  quickly,  as  it  is  fast  dis- 
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appearing,"  or  something  like  that,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  bet,  however.  If  you  want  to  bet,  cover  this 
five  dollar  bill.  I  say  this  dollar  Virginia  corn  beats  any 
similar  priced  North  Carolina  liquor!      What  do  you  say? 

"Good,"  answered  Goat,  counting  out  five  dollars. 
"I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  I  have  drunk  all  kinds  of 
liquor.  "Yes  I'll  cover,"  as  he  laid  the  five  plunks 
down. 

"You  understand  the  bet  do  you?"  continued  Imer. 

"Yes!  Don't  take  up  so  much  time  talking,  I  want 
to  get  into  this  as  well  as  to  win  your  money." 

"Well,  time  or  no  time,"  Imer  put  in;  "I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  a  good  judge  of  liquor,  and  this 
here  is  my  favorite.  It  makes  my  palate  say  ha!  ha!  and 
five  plunks  on  top  of  it.  What!  lookout  for  Gooche's,  for 
I'm  on  my  way.  Open  her  up  Fatty,  for  I'm  getting  anx- 
ious for  a  sip,  and  my  money  too." 

They  watched  fatty  tenderly  unwrap  the  package. 
The  bet  did  not  alter  the  joyous  anticipation.  The  lid  was 
quickly  pulled  away  from  one  box;  cotton  packed  very 
very  tightly  over  the  top  and  sides  appeared.  Fatty  lov- 
ingly tugged  at  one  corner  but  it  did  not  budge.  A  little 
abashed,  he  gave  the  cotton  a  slight  jerk, and  revealed  a  full 
quart  of  real  Virginia  corn— seed  corn— wormy  enough 
certainly  to  be  two  years  old. 

Fatty,  with  a  judicial  air  and  sermonizing  tone  handed 
the  "V"  to  Imer. 

"You  have  won,  young  man,"  he  said,  this  old  Vir- 
ginia corn,  it  is  best  for  thee.  Take  it  home,  plant  in  on 
your  ancestral  fields.    May  it  yield  abundant  harvest. 


CORRESPONDINGLY 


When  I  was  a  boy,  I  clerked  one  summer  in  a  grocery 
store.  One  morning  a  young  girl  somewhat  older  than 
myself  came  in.    I  stepped  up  to  wait  on  her. 
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"Is  there  something  for  you  this  morning?"  I  asked. 

"Have  you  any  eggs?"  she  said. 

"Yes  ma'am,"  I  replied. 

"Are  they  fresh?"  she  asked  again. 

Thinking  I  was  saying  something  smart  I  replied: 
'Of  course  they  are  fresh.     Everything  in  here  is  fresh. " 

"Yes,  even  the  clerks,"  was  her  quick  response, 
'Send  up  a  dozen  and  charge  them  to  father." 

Well,  she  put  a  quietus  on  on  me.  —M.  G. 


WANTED— A  WIFE 

The  advertisment  appeard  but  once  in  the  "Female 
Help  Want"  column  of  The  News  and  Observer.  It  read: 
WIFE  WANTED— A  small,  neat,  red-headed  woman,  for 

a  man  of  middle  age  who  has  lots  of  coin  and  don't 

mind  spending  it.    Address,  "Lonesome,"  box  1763, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

When  I  called  for  my  mail  on  the  following  day,  I 
noticed  that  my  box  was  packed  and  jammed  with  letters. 
At  first  I  could  not  imagine  what  it  could  mean,  but  on 
tearing  open  one  of  the  letters,  my  heart  jumped  for  joy. 
I  carefully  read  each  letter,  thinking  that  at  last  my  life 
would  be  changed  from  a  dull  and  lonesome  one  to  one  of 
joy  and  bliss. 

I  thought  of  the  happy  life  that  I  would  lead,  thought 
of  the  flaxen  haired  damsel  that  would  soon  sit  on  my 
knee,  and  too,  thought  of  the  little  children  that  would  be 
ours.  I  could  hear  the  little  tots  calling  me  daddie,  and 
see  them  kissing  pretty  little  "muver"  good  night.  What 
more  happiness  could  I  have  desired? 

After  spending  the  happiest  afternoon  of  my  life  in 
rereading  my  letters  and  carefully  picturing  how  the 
writer  would  look,  I  made  the  final  decision.  This  letter 
was    signed   "devotedly    yours,   Nancy     Susan  Jeribell 
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Lee."    What  a  sweet  name  it  was,  and  how  it  did  appeal 
to  me. 

I  immediately  hurried  to  the  telegraph  office,  singing 
on  the  way, 

"Worl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 
My  thoughts  are  on  my  Nancy  0." 

I  sent  her  a  telegram  asking  her  to  meet  me 
in  University  Station  on  the  following  Saturday,  signing 
it  "devotedly  yours,  Bill  Jenkins." 

As  it  was  then  Wednesday,  I  set  out  at  once  to  making 
arrangents  for  my  precious  Nancy.  I  secured  the  best 
room  that  "Pick"  had,  which  was  only  to  be  used  until 
we  could  build  our  future  home.  > 

I  then  arranged  with  Dr.  Gresham  to  perform  the 
ceremony  as  soon  as  we  arrived  from  the  station. 

When  at  last  Friday  came,  and  I  could  wait  no  longer, 
I  had  to  make  some  move.  So  I  decided  to  go  to  Univer- 
sity Station  and  wait  there  till  the  next  day.  I  secured  a 
room  but  could  not  sleep,  I  was  too  happy  to  waste  time 
in  sleeping.  Everything  reminded  me  of  Nancy.  I  could 
see  her  precious  little  mouth  and  her  perfect  form.  How 
I  longed  to  be  with  her  forever;  and  to  cover  her 
angelic  face  with  kisses. 

Finally  morning  came,  the  morning  that  I  had  prayed 
for,  the  day  that  my  life  was  to  begin  anew,  and  the  day 
that  I  was  to  take  Nancy  for  my  wedded  wife.  The 
birds  seemed  to  sing  Nancy,  and  the  bees  hummed  Jerri- 
bella.     '  'Full  gay  that  day. ' ' 

The  train  was  on  time.  How  lucky  I  was.  And  when 
it  came  in,  I  was  standing  at  the  steps  to  assist  my 
Nancy.  One  by  one  the  passengers  came  off,  but  no  one 
that  looked  like  Nancy. 

The  train  pulled  off  and  left  me  a  sore,  heart-broken 
and  miserable  man.  I  felt  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  I 
was  doomed  forever.  While  grieving  over  my  loss  and  de- 
bating what  I  should  do,  I  heard  the  name  Bill  Jenkins 
uttered.  My  heart  leaped  for  joy,  but  soon  came  near  stop- 
ping entirely.  There,  in  a  calico  dress,  with  her  arms 
full  of  bundles,  stood  a  big,  fat,  ugly,  freckle-faced 
woman,  weeping  and  wailing  for  Bill  Jenkins. 
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Could  that  thing  be  my  Nancy?  I  stood  and  stared 
at  her  a  full  minute,  and  then  an  idea  flashed  into  my 
brain.  My  real  name  was  not  Bill  Jenkins,  and  why 
should  I  take  such  a  woman  as  that.  By  this  time  she 
approaching  me  and  told  me  all  of  her  troubles.  How 
she  was  to  mary  a  rich  man  from  Chapel  Hill  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jenkins.  She  told  me  all  about  answering  the 
advertisement, the  telegram  and  everything.  I  was  quick 
to  tell  her  that  I  was  from  Chapel  Hill  and  knew  that 
there  was  no  such  person  in  town.  I  assured  her  it  was  a 
joke  that  some  of  the  college  boys  had  played,  and  that  if 
she  went  to  Chapel  Hill  she  would  be  laughed  at.  I  then 
advised  her  to  take  the  next  train  home,  and  never  tell 
anyone  what  a  joke  a  college  boy  had  played  on  her. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  her  on  the  first  train  with  a 
ticket  to  Henderson,  which  I  was  only  too  glad  to  pay 
for.  —J.  Talbot  Johnson. 


HARD  TO  TELL 

Henry,  the  bell  ringer,  much  famed  through  the  col- 
umns of  Stephenson's  Tar  Heel  for  his  philosophic  thoughts 
and  utterances,  came  to  grief  the  other  day  when  he 
started  down  the  steps  of  Alumni  building  into  the  base- 
ment with  a  box,  much  bigger  than  himself.  Henry  has 
chronic  rheumatism  in  one  of  his  legs,  and  this  leg  has  a 
conspicuous  way  of  doing  as  it  pleases  when  he  walks,  and 
so  on  that  day  the  weather  being  damp,  and  the  rheuma- 
tism playing  up  and  down  Henry's  bones  pretty  freely, the 
bad  leg  deeming  the  pressure  of  both  Henry  and  the  box 
too  overbearing  and  inconsiderate,  refused  to  strike  the 
steps  squarely.  As  a  result,  Henry,  together  with  the  box, 
took  a  slide,  a  tumble  and  a  bump  to  the  cement  floor. 
The  racket  was  as  loud  as  if  some  Samson  had  torn  the 
pillars  from  the  stairs. 
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"Why  Henry,  what's  the  trouble,  did  you  just  turn 
the  box  loose  and  let  it  go?" 

"Well, no  suh,not  exactly, I  stayed  with  it  'till  it  got  to 
the  bottom." 

He  was  standing  there  feeling  on  first  one  side  of  his 
head  and  then  on  the  other,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  it  was  on 
straight. 

"Did  it  hurt  you?" 

'  'No  suh,  not  to  speak  of  in  particular.  I  thought 
maybe  I  could  feel  a  knot  on  my  head  when  it  struck,  but 
I  done  and  forgot  which  side  hit  first."— N.  S.  Plummer. 


When  "Horace"  was  traveling  alone, 

He  was  eating  a  meal  at  Cologne; 

It  popped  in  his  head 

That  he  wanted  some  bread, 

So  he  reached  out  and  grabbed  him  a  pone. 

An  observer  said  "Look  at  that  man, 
He  has  taken  the  bread  in  his  han', 
Up  to  now  I  have  guessed 
England's  Isle  was  his  nest, 
But  he  must  be  an  A-mer-i-can." 


A  young  student  without  a  penny 

And  no  means  of  obtaining  any, 

Went  out  in  the  world, 

Got  caught  in  a  swirl, 

And  the  music,  a'la,  was  too  many. 


UHI     lExdjatu^a 


BY  F.  E.  WINSLOW 

"Here's  that  Exchange  Department  again!"  Yes, 
"gentle  reader,"  here  it  is  again.  Go  ahead  and  skip  it, we 
don't  blame  you,  and  wish  we  could  too.  But  when  the 
exchanges  come  to  our  table  in  batches  of  a  dozen,  and  our 
particular  editor-in-chief  begins  to  get  sociable  and  call  on 
us  about  eight  times  a  week,  we  must  shiver  and  dive  in; 
and  after  we  have  taken  a  few  strokes  the  water  is  not 
half  bad. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  pick  up  the  Vir- 
ginia Magazine.  The  Magazine  continues  to  be  very  truly 
literary.  The  review  of  Miss  Johnston's  "Lewis  Rand" 
is  an  able  article.  It  interprets  character  sensibly,  sums 
up  the  plot  forcibly,  and  is  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
work.  "The  New  Theatre"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  book,  in  that  it  gives  it  a  distinctly  modern  flavor,  and 
puts  to  flight  the  mustiness  of  articles  on  overmuch  discuss- 
ed subjects.  '  'The  Balance, "  a  ' 'Mill  Folk' 'story, is  refre sh- 
ingly interesting.  The  amount  of  originality  it  shows  is 
surprising  for  a  college  magazine.  Its  culmination  is  as 
natural  as  it  is  unexpected,  and  is  distinctly  optimistic. 
The  editors  are  fortunate  in  having  procured  a  series  of 
these  "Mill  Folk"  stories.  The  two  other  stories  in  the 
March  number,  "The  Violinist"  and  "The  Moth"  are  both 
good.  Both  work  by  gradual  stages  to  a  culmination,  that 
of  the  latter  being  especially  striking.  The  amount  of 
verse  is  very  slight,  but  not  so  the  matter  of  it.  "The 
Chalice"  expresses  the  inner  development  of  the  normally 
religious  man,  and  is  no  shallow  splashing  about  in  phil- 
osophical waters,  but  is  the  straight-forward  overhanded 
stroke  of  the  master.  The  editorial  columns  are  well  filled, 
and    the  March   "Easy    Chair"  is  a  gem  of  rambling 
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opinions  on  everything.     This  department  is  easily  the 
most  enjoyable  page  in  the  magazine. 

The  attractive  cover  of  the  Southwestern  University 
Magazine  is  irresistible,  The  mechanical  get-up  of  this 
book  shows  rare  taste.  But  the  contents  are  a  trifle  disap- 
pointing. The  material  is  plentiful  but  not  especially  excel- 
lent. The  first  article, '  'The  Most  Typical  American"  is  an 
appreciation  of  Lincoln.  "Napoleon  Bonaparte"  is  another 
piece  of  the  same  kind.  Both  of  these  are  well  written 
and  deserve  mention.  The  dozen  short  stories  are  medi- 
ocre. Only  one  stands  out  at  all,  and  that  one  for  its 
subject  matter  and  not  for  the  excellence  of  its  diction 
or  construction.  "For  Honor's  Sake"  is  a  story  of  col- 
lege politics  and  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  Politics  at 
Southwestern  have  a  distinctly  unpleasant  odor,  as  they 
have  at  Carolina.  The  story  in  question  points  its  moral  by 
suggestion  alone.  The  paternal  letter  from  '  'Punkinville 
Center,"  dealing  with  the  new  college  hair-cut,  is  particu- 
larly funny.  The  magazine  has  a  classical  department 
entitled,  '  'Studies  in  the  Drama. "  It  contains  two  char- 
acter essays  for  this  month— one  on  Casca,  the  other  on 
Portia  and  Calpurnia.  Evidently,  the  Shakespeare  class 
had  just  reached  "Julius  Caesar"  when  this  magazine 
went  to  press.  These  two  little  articles  are  fairly  deco- 
rated with  class  room  cobwebs.  This  department  would 
be  a  very  readable  and  instructive  one  if  it  could  give  us 
some  original  thoughts  on  Shakespearean  characters  and 
not  simply  resumes  of  the  authorities.  We  are  looking 
for  something  good  on  dramatic  subjects  next  month.  We 
hate  to  criticise  unfavorably,  and  love  to  throw  bouquets, 
when  we  have  them  to  throw.  But  then  you  know 
bouquets  are  none  too  plentiful  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Too  bad  too,  for  we  could  use  a  whole  basketful  on 
The  Randolph-Macon  Monthly.  Its  cover  is  as  pretty  as 
that  of  our  Southwestern  contemporary,  and  its  contents 
better.  Its  opening  article,  "Separation  of  Church  and 
State  in  France,"  is  a  fine  production.    It  is  sensibly  con- 
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structed,  and  the  matter  worth  any  reader's  time.  "The 
Last  Five  Hours,"  and  "Fairy  Fingers,"  and  "The 
Senior"  are  three  short ,  well  written  and  interesting  sto- 
ries. "The  Castle  Light"  is  down,  down,  down  below  the 
standard  of  the  magazine.  It  is  an  open,  but  not  a  clever 
imitation  of  Poe's  methods  in  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher."  The  story, while  moderately  well construced, lacks 
purity  of  diction,  lacks  purpose,  lacks  interest.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  scare  up  the  least  bit  of  terror  in  your  soul, 
however  much  you  might  try,  out  of  pity  for  the  author's 
efforts.  The  verse  of  the  Monthly  is  very  clever.  All  the 
departments  of  purely  local  interest  seem  to  be  well 
filled.  On  the  whole,  Randolph-Macon  should  be  proud  of 
the  Monthly. 


GAME  LAWS  OF  KENTUCKY 

Plain  citizens  may  be  shot  from  January  1st  to  Decem- 
ber 31st. 

Senators,  governors  and  members  of  Congress  may  be 
shot  during  any  political  campaign  and  within  sixty  days 
thereafter. 

Niggers  may  be  shot  at  any  old  time. 

If  any  man  is  caught  drinking  water,  it  is  a  sign  that 
he  is  no  gentleman  and  may  be  executed  with  whatever 
weapon  is  nearest  at  hand. 

Any  citizen  who  does  not  tote  the  remains  of  his  vic- 
tim from  public  sight  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time 
the  first  volley  was  fired  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  one 
gallon  of  moonshine. 

Any  citizen  who  steps  on  another  citizen's  toes  may 
be  shot  on  the  spot  with  the  privilege  of  apologizing  there- 
after. 

If  any  citizen  leaves  home  half  shot  and  is  found  on 
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the  street  a  short  time  after  whole  shot  with  buck  shot, 
that  is  his  own  fault,  and  his  relatives  are  not  allowed  to 
shoot  more  than  seventeen  suspects  in  their  efforts  to  find 
the  guilty  parties.— Yale  Record. 


JOHNNY  BINNS 


By  Denis  R.  O'Brien,  '96 

All  was  wrapped  in  fog  and  sleep; 
Calm  they  rested  on  the  deep, 
With  no  thought  of  threatening  danger  or  of  woe. 
But  the  hour  was  fraught  with  peril 
(Off  Nantucket,  bleak  and  sterile) 
For  the  souls  that  slumbered  peacefully  below. 
From  the  murk  a  bow  appeared, 
Struck  them  full:  they  trembled,  reared— 
The  Republic  tossed  a  wreck  upon  the  wave. 
Yet  that  instant,  God  above, 
In  His  all-abounding  love, 
Sought  and  found  a  hero  all  prepared  to  save. 
Johnny  Binns,  Binns,  Binns! 
Let  our  dear  old  globe  forever,  as  it  spins, 
To  all  nations  flash  the  fame 
And  the  plain  old  English  name 
Of  the  hero  of  the  shipwreck,  Johnny  Binns. 

Through  the  hours  of  gloomy  dread, 

With  the  thought  of  death  ahead, 
While  all  others  were  appalled  with  sickening  fear, 

At  his  post  he  sat  in  patience, 

Flashing  far  to  all  the  nations 
The  alarm  to  all  the  world  to  wake  and  hear. 

And  the  answer  that  he  heard 
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Made  his  heart  grow  strong,  and  stirred 
All  the  heroism  that  was  dormant  in  his  soul: 
For  from  east  and  south  and  north 
Crafts  to  rescue  ventured  forth— 
The  Republic  and  Nantucket  was  their  goal. 
Johnny  Binns,  Binns,  Binns! 
God  Almighty  will  forgive  you  all  your  sins, 
For  the  souls  you  helped  to  save 
From  a  cold  and  watery  grave 
Will  appeal  to  heaven  for  you,  Johnny  Binns. 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
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V.  C.  EDWARDS,  Editor 

The  editor  of  this  department  has  tried  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  alumni  secretaries  of  the  several  classes  so 
that  these  secretaries  might  furnish  him  with  the  items 
which  he  needs  for  publication,  but  in  many  cases  he  has 
failed  because  he  has  no  means  of  finding  out  who  these 
secretaries  are,  or  where  they  live.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  alumni  secretary  to  keep  up  with  the  whereabouts  and 
the  activities  of  his  classmates.  Now  the  several  alumni 
secretaries  would  certainly  be  doing  a  great  thing  for 
this  department  of  the  Magazine  if  they  would  keep  the 
editor  informed  concerning  the  men  of  their  respective 
classes.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  function  for  the  Alumni 
Department  to  perform  if  University  spirit  and  Univer- 
sity brotherhood  mean  anything  at  all,  but  the  department 
can  perform  its  function  only  through  the  co-operation  of 
those  concerned.  We  will  be  glad  for  any  alumnus  or 
alumni  secretary  to  answer  this  paragraph  by  sending  in 
some  material  for  publication. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  1908  bulletin  of 
the  class  of  1902.  This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  ninety- 
seven  men.  Of  these,  one  is  in  Porto  Rico,  one  is  in  China, 
sixty-nine  are  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  rest  are  in  other 
other  states  of  the  Union.  Twenty-two  are  practicing 
law,  nine  are  physicians,  fourteen  are  teachers,  three  are 
preachers,  and  the  rest  are  divided  among  the  other 
honorable  occupations. 

E.  B.  Wilcox,  law  '95,  who  served  at  Santiago  as 
Capt.  of  U.  S.  troops,  was  later  Military  Governor  of 
Halguin,  Cuba,  later  Secretary  of  State  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
still  later  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Ponce,  and  is  now 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Guyoma,  Porto 
Rico, 
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C.  H.  White,  '94,  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Min- 
ing at  Harvard  University. 

J.  L.  Burgess,  ex-'02,  who  left  college  in  May  of  his 
senior  year,  has  returned  to  take  his  B.  S.  degree  with  the 
class  of  '09. 

Geo.  N.  Coffey,  '99,  is  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  is  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Agrono- 
mists. 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr.,  is  editor  of  the  Franklin  Press. 

J.  B.  Martin  is  superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill  at 
Mooresville,  N.  C. 

T.  B.  Higdon,  '06,  is  practicing  law  at  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Fred  B.  Stem,  '07,  is  playing  first  base  for  the  Boston 
Nationals. 

Lieutenant  Ernest  Graves,  U.  S.  A.,  is  serving  in  the 
Phillipines. 

Frank  L.  Foust,  a  former  University  football  star,  is 
now  Principal  of  the  State  High  School  atNeuse,  N.  C. 

W.  S.  0.  B.  Robinson,  Jr.,  '07,  has  settled  at  Char- 
lotte for  the  practice  of  law. 

Archie  W.  Graham,  '01,  has  quit  the  diamond,  refus- 
ing offers  from  the  big  leagues,  and  will  devote  himself  to 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

E.  O.  Randolph,  '08,  is  Professor  of  Geology  at  Lenoir 
College. 

Claude  Mclver  is  superintendent  for  the  B.  Frank 
Mebane  Co.,  Spray,  N.  C- 

M.  C.  Todd,  ex-'lO,  is  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Wendell, 
Wendell,  N.  C. 

O.  B.  Ross,  Jr.,  '05,  and  J.  V.  Howard,  '05,  will  take 
the  M.  D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  this 
Spring. 

John  A.  Parker,  '06,  is  practicing  law  at  Charlotte, 
making  a  specialty  of  insurance. 
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R.  H.  McLain,  '06,  who  has  completed  the  "Test" 
with  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
has  been  retained  by  this  company  as  a  Designing  Engi- 
neer. This  speaks  well  both  for  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing course  at  the  University  and  for  Mr.  McLain  as  an 
engineer. 

C.  H.  Johnston,  '98,  is  Professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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THE  BREAKING  OF  A  HEART 


By  Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 


There  is  a  stillness  through  the  world  to-night, 

A  deep  and  pulsing  silence,  almost  as 

Heavy,  oppressive,  and  unbearable 

As  shrieking  pandemonium  let  loose; 

I  hear  the  heavy  beating  of  my  heart 

Echoing  through  the  dim  and  ghostly  room; 

The  lamp,  turned  low,  throws  writhing  shadows  in 

The  dark  and  gloomy  corners,  serpentine, 

And  horrible  to  look  upon:  outside 

'Tis  quiet  as  death.     The  breeze  which  moaned  an  hour 

Ago  among  the  trees  is  hushed  and  fled, 

As  though  affrighted  at  the  aspect  of 

This  vast  and  sleeping  world  of  phantom  horror. 

Just  now  I  miss  you  more,  dear  one,  than  e'er, 

Before  in  all  these  days  we  two  have  been 

Apart;  to-night  my  heart  eric-  ^ut  against 

This  bitter  fate  that  holds  ui  from  each, 

And  for  one  hasty  deed  branto*  \^ep  into 

My  soul  the  darkest  words  of  haunting  pain 

That  life  can  know,  "Never  again!"  Ah,  that 

You  were  but  dead  to-night,  and  I,  with  eyes 

That  ached  and  throbbed  with  burning  tears  unshed 

Were  kneeling  by  your  bier,  and  crying  out 

The  endless  raving  of  a  broken  heart 

Unto  a  God  who  heeded  not;  ah,  that 

This  drear  world's  sorrows  all  were  heaped  upon 

My  head,  and  I  were  sinking  underneath 

The  agonising  load  into  the  jaws 

Of  hell  itself— God,  anything  but  this! 

The  wind  is  rising  in  the  trees  without, 

And  ghostlike,  clutches  at  the  window  sash, 

In  deep  and  solemn  cadence  moaning  through  the  night. 

The  bitter-sweet  of  memories 

That  will  not  die,  oh,  how  they  haunt  the  gloom! 

Dear  one,  could  we  but  reach  far  out  across 

The  years  to-night,  forgetting  all  the  hard 

And  bitter  past,  clasp  hands,  and  turn  once  more, 

The  light  of  love  awake  within  our  hearts, 

To  fight  life's  dreary  battles  all  anew,— 

But  this  one  little  thing,  the  miracle 

Of  love,  and  yet,  oh  God,  how  much  I  ask! 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA  MAN 


Archibald  Henderson 


Text  of  an  address  delivered    before   the    Y.    M.    C.    A.    of   the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  April  6th,  1909. 

In  response  to  your  invitation  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  Heritage  of  the  University  Man,  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  you:  not  about  the  heritage  of  any  university 
man,bi^>*jon^^^  itage  of  the  University  of  North 
jjj  IPr^iall  endeavor  to  avoid  the  crass  geri- 

P^^iesnotinfrequently  incident  to  discussions  of  uni- 
versity education  and  university  ideals.  Let  us  reason 
together  for  a  little  while  about  three  phases  of  the  life  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina— the  university  of  the 
past,  the  university  of  the  present,  and  the  university  of 
the  future. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  truism  that  "continual 
recurrence  to  fundamental  principles,"  wisely  enjoined 
upon  us  by  our  State  Constitution,  is  truly  needed  to  give 
us  the  keynote  of  our  present  stability  and  the  clue  to  our 
increasing  growth.  Let  us  stop  then,  for  just  a  moment 
tonight,  in  order  to  take  stock  of  the  situation,  in  astro- 
nomical language  to  orient  ourselves  with  reference  both 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  As  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  the  other  day  in  his  admirable  address,  "We 
can't  know  where  we  are  going  unless  we  know  where  we 
came  from."  And  so,  it  cannot  be  profitless  to  recount 
briefly  the  great  and  priceless  Heritage  of  this  University's 
past! 
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I 

Not  without  a  sense  of  justifiable  pride  does  one  recall 
that  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  ordained  of 
the  people  in  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State,  adopted 
in  1776,  and  so  is  precisely  synchronous  to  the  year  with 
the  founding  of  the  Republic.  I  have  observed  that 
strangers  are  immensely  interested  to  learn  that,  in  point 
of  actual  service — the  only  truly  practical  criterion— this  is 
the  oldest  State  University  in  America.  At  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  several  years  ago,  that  University 
was  characterized  and  lauded  as  the  "Mother  of  State 
Universities."  With  all  due  recognition  to  the  educational 
nourishment  supplied  the  South  by  the  University  of 
Virginia,  we  must  never  forget  that  it  was  here,  and  not 
at  Charlottesville,  as  history  abundantly  proves,  that  the 
State  University  idea  had  its  birth.      <jro7,o  x,*ck, 

Murphy  and  Yancey  believed  thar  wf°  ,  y} 

as  government,  was  a  function  of  democracy;  and  thei^ 
work  made  it  possible  for  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  another  son 
of  the  University,  to  build  up  here  in  North  Carolina  the 
best  system  of  common  schools  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  ever  since  the  first  white 
child  born  in  America,  Virginia  Dare,  first  saw  the  light 
on  North  Carolina  soil,  this  state  has  steadily  been  advanc- 
ing her  claims  for  priority  in  all  directions.  To  the  skep- 
tic I  would  cite  the  Charlotte  Observer  in  support  of  all 
contentions.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  University  made  some  notable  beginnings  in  science 
eminently  worthy  of  record.  For  in  1823  there  was 
established  at  Chapel  Hill  by  Denison  Olmsted,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Geology  here,  and  afterwards 
Professor  at  Yale,  the  first  geologic  survey  ordained  by 
public  authority  in  America.  In  1827,  President  Caldwell 
established  here  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  1829,  the  first  equipment  for  the 
teaching  of  chemistry. 
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II 

I  once  heard  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  call  North  Carolina  the  most  Ameri- 
can of  all  the  sisterhood  of  States.  This  title  is  eminently 
deserved  in  view  of  our  great  colonial  history;  and  by  the 
reflection  that  North  Carolina  has  had  as  many  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  as  New  York;  and  that  the  only  col- 
lege-bred man  of  the  three,  James  K.  Polk,  had  his  edu- 
cation here.  Every  Southern  man  should  be  proud  to 
recall  that  the  South  was  far  more  than  the  co-partner  of 
the  North  in  shaping  the  early  history  of  the  Union.  The 
preponderance  of  Southern  men  among  early  and  ante- 
bellum leaders  is  a  fact  that  can  neither  be  evaded  nor 
denied.  In  perhaps  the  greatest  speech  he  ever  made  in 
the  Senate,  Charles  Sumner  said  that  for  sixty  years  the 
South  governed  this  country  through  its  able  men  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Presidency.  Truth,  and  candor  com- 
pelled him  to  add  "that  they  did  it  with  clean  hands." 
Can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  the  North  since  the  Civil 
War? 

It  is  true  we  have  no  colossal  figure  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  genius  incarnate  of  democratic  institutions;  no 
international  figure  like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  fons  et  origo  of 
whole  schools  of  contemporary  art.  But  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  great  men  are  largely  memories  with  us,  because 
we  have  not  devoted  ourselves  to  the  loving  task  of  em- 
balming their  lives  in  the  enduring  forms  of  real  litera- 
ture. Patrick  Henry  occupies  the  centre  of  the  colonial 
stage  as  the  "silver-tongued  orator"  of  the  Revolution, 
whilst  our  William  R.  Davie,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
an  age  of  great  men — soldier,  scholar,  statesman,  lawyer, 
philanthropist,  and  patron  of  learning— is  scarcely  more 
than  a  name  to  many  of  us.  And  why?  Because,  as  Col. 
Creecy  said,  Wirt's  pen  was  mightier  than  Davie's  tongue 
or  sword. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  my  father  used  occasionally 
to  take  me  up  to  the  "Old  Hickory  Club"  in  Salisbury. 
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Upon  one  wall  of  the  reception  room  hung  a  magnificent 
portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson;  upon  the  opposite  wall,  a 
photograph  of  a  young  man  with  raven  locks  and  eagle 
eye.  whose  name,  I  was  told,  was  James  Johnston  Petti- 
grew,  the  hero  of  the  greatest  charge  ever  made  on  this 
continent,  a  charge  which  some  day  history  should  name 
after  him,  and  the  most  brilliant  man  North  Carolina  ever 
produced. 

The  lack  of  a  Jefferson  and  a  Poe  is  atoned  for  in  the 
possession  of  a  Davie  and  a  Pettigrew.  When  Pettigrew 
graduated  here  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  President  Polk 
then  on  a  visit  here  was  so  astounded  by  his  brilliance  and 
by  the  state-wide  encomiums  paid  to  his  intellect  that,  at 
the  instance  of  the  distinguished  scientist  and  traveller, 
Matthew  F.  Maury,  he  appointed  Pettigrew  to  an  Assist- 
ant Professorship  in  the  National  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington. Is  there  such  another  signal  instance  of  intel- 
lectual maturity  at  so  early  an  age  in  the  history  of  this 
continent?  And  when  during  the  Civil  War,  Col.  Petti- 
grew was  tendered  the  commission  of  Brigadier-General 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  he  modestly  declined,  assigning  as  his 
reason  that  he  was  unwilling  to  assume  the  command  of  a 
brigade  until  he  had  seen  more  active  service  with  his 
regiment?  In  this  day  and  time,  when  men  rudely  clamor 
for  positions  for  which  they  are  notoriously  unfit,  the  image 
of  Pettigrew,  versed  in  the  art  of  war  by  a  two-years 
study  of  arms  in  Europe,  modestly  declining  the  commis- 
sion of  Brigader-General  because  of  his  consciousness  of 
unfitness,  should  have  for  this  generation  a  rarely  sweet 
and  poignant  message.  You  need  no  Jefferson  or  Poe, 
young  men,  for  this  injunction:  "So  live,  so  labor  here, 
that  when  your  graduation  is  reached,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  were  he  here,  would  pick  you  out  and 
give  you  a  distinguished  post  in  the  service  of  this  nation. 
And  cherish  through  life  so  high  a  standard  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  qualifications  of  exalted  office  that  you  will 
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never  consent  to  fill  such  office  unless  convinced  of  your 
own  eminent  fitness  and  capacity." 

It  is  always  interesting  to  a  college  man  to  compare 
his  own  university  with  its  chief  rival.  So  I  have  made  a 
few  comparisons,  in  no  ungenerous  spirit,  between  this 
University  and  its  friend  and  rival,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  has  been  a  source  of  some  gratification  to  me  to 
discover,  on  investigation,  that  we  surpass  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  been  cabi- 
net offices  (10  to  4), in  ministers  to  foreign  courts  (10  to  8) 
and  in  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (92  to 
86).  Whilst  in  the  matter  of  generals,  North  Carolina 
with  18  is  not  far  behind  Virginia  with  25.  And  even  if 
we  have  no  Jefferson  or  Poe,  at  least  we  can  claim  the 
dubious  honor  of  having  expelled  the  "great  pacificator," 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  whose  life  was  written  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt;  and  who  would  not  be  proud  of  those  in- 
spiring words  of  that  tribune  of  the  people,  Vance:  "The 
thing  that  has  been  of  most  benefit  to  me  all  my  life  is 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina !" 

Ill 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  and  gratifying  pastime  to  lean  back 
confidently  upon  our  traditions,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
past  greatness,  and  to  thrill  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
fancied  halo  that  seems  to  encircle  our  brows  because 
other  men  were  great.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
pleasing  pastime  may  tempt  to  enervation,  as  well  as  fire 
to  emulation.  The  true  function  of  our  heritage  is  to  inspire 
us  to  the  work  that  is  at  hand,  and  to  nerve  us  to  the 
effort  of  to-morrow.  A  young  man,  who  was  extravagantly 
proud  of  his  ancestry,  once  remarked:  "Did  you  know 
I  came  down  from  William  the  Conqueror?"  to  which  his 
companion  replied:  "Good  gracious,  what  a  come  down!" 
As  Woodrow  Wilson  said  the  other  day,  "What  makes  and 
distinguishes  a  man  is  not  that  he  is  derived  from  any 
family,  or  from  any  training,  but  that  he  has  discovered 
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for  himself  the  true  role  of  manhood  in  his  own  day." 
And  so  we  must  stop  to  consider  for  a  moment,  whether 
here  at  the  University  to-day  we  have  discovered  the  true 
role  of  manhood  for  this  generation.  Our  debt  to  our 
ancestors  is  far  less  obvious  than  our  responsibility  to 
posterity. 

I  cannot  say  for  myself  that  I  care  particularly  for  the 
role  of  laudator  temporis  acti — perhaps  we  had  better 
leave  that  to  the  older  generation.  As  Elbert  Hubbard 
once  well  said: — "The  day  is  here,  the  time  is  now."  I 
like  to  think  that  we  are  better  off  than  our  ancestors. 
Our  characters  are  no  finer,  our  hearts  no  purer,  our  forti- 
tude no  more  steadfast.  But  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
living  at  a  time  when  the  world  moves  steadily  forward 
toward  the  group  consciousness,  when  men  can  no  longer 
live  solely  to  themselves  and  prosper  enduringly,  when  a 
sense  of  the  rights  of  self  is  being  inevitably  modified  by 
a  sense  of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  other  day,  Editor  Johnson  of  Charity  and  Child- 
ren made  two  astounding  criticisms  of  this  University: 
First,  that  students  with  no  ancestral  social  standing 
are  sorely  handicapped  here;  and  second,  that  the  students 
look  back  with  dangerous  reverence  for  the  past.  And 
yet  more  than  a  year  ago,  before  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in 
speaking  on  the  theme,  '  'The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  Uni- 
versity," I  used  these  words:  "Out  of  the  strife  and  pas- 
sion of  our  life  here,  there  has  evolved  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  high  principle  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  or 
who  a  man's  parents  may  be,  nor  even  what  the  man  says 
and  does,  but  what  the  man  himself  actually  is  that  really 
matters."  And  I  defined  the  greatest  thing  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  our  realization  of  the  dignity  of  human  labor, 
the  value  of  all  personal  effort— no  matter  by  whom— if 
animated  by  a  sense  of  high  purpose;  our  inauguration  of 
an  era  of  democratic  spirit  in  contradistinction  to  the 
aristocratic  spirit  of  the  past,  and  our  full  realization,  not 
that  the  cause  of  one  is  the  cause  of  all,  but  conversely 
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that  the  cause  of  all  is  the  cause  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  This  University,  solidly  based  upon  profound  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  common  man  as  the  truest  asset  of  a 
democracy,  not  only  requires  of  every  man  according  to 
his  capacity,  but  gives  to  every  man  according  to  his  needs. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  man,  as  I  know  him 
to-day,  is  marked  off  by  his  practical  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education.  He  aspires 
above  all  things  to  coming  into  full  possession  of  the 
use  of  his  faculties.  Realizing  to  the  full  the  fair  rivalry 
and  co-oporative  spirit  of  his  fellows,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic attitude  of  his  teachers,  he  seeks  energetically  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  an  educational  system  fundamen- 
tally based  upon  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Under  the  stress  of  the  new  commercialism,  he  has  not 
lost  that  passion  for  the  imaginative,  that  impulse  toward 
the  emotionally  enthusiastic  which  stamped  an  earlier  South 
in  high  ideals  and  lofty  acheivement.  Fired  by  the  de- 
veloping commercial  activities  of  a  section  still  undevelop- 
ed, still  young  in  spirit,  he  is  acquiring  a  genuine  sense  of 
the  utility  and  value  of  science  and  scholarship,  the  facul- 
ty for  intensive  diligence  and  patient  observation.  Whilst 
never  scorning  delights,  he  has  learned  to  live  the  labori- 
ous days  of  thought  and  study,  learned  to  reason  accurate- 
ly, to  think  with  his  brains  rather  than  with  his  emotions, 
and  to  test  all  facts  by  the  touchstone  of  truth. 

Nourished  in  the  fancied  home  of  the  cavalier,  which 
has  been  truly  called  "the  nearest  approach  to  Puritanism 
and  to  the  most  protestant  evangelicisim  in  the  world  to- 
day," he  preserves  with  firm  tenacity  the  moral  faiths  and 
loyalties  of  a  healthy  conservatism,  and  still  gives  para- 
mount allegiance  to  the  ideals  of  personal  integrity, 
dignity  of  character,  and  moral  worth.  His  love  for  the 
traditions  of  his  section's  past  does  not  obscure  his  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  the  Nation's  future.  In  fine,  his  spirit 
is  non-sectional,  catholic,  aspiring— a  long  step  forward 
towards  the  ideal  state  of  mind  in  a  nation  just  now  com- 
ing to  full  national  self -consciousness. 
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IV 

I  might,  in  the  language  of  the  lamented  Professor 
Thomas  Dunston  of  traditional  and  tonsorial  fame,  "dilate, 
prevaricate  and  divulge"  concerning  our  virtues  and 
blessings — this  admirable  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, our  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  students  earning 
every  cent  of  their  way  through  college,  of  our  honor 
system,  of  our  debating  teams,  of  the  glory  of  our  self- 
governing  democracy,  of  the  cleanness  and  manliness  of 
our  athletics  and  many  another  praiseworthy  thing. 
But  I  prefer  to  take  just  one  look  at  the  future.  TJiis 
University  is  the  State's  great  power  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  individual  manhood.  Universities  of  to-day  can 
no  longer  content  themselves  with  "whispering  from  their 
towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age."  No 
university  can  longer  afford  to  maintain  towards  the  world 
an  attitude  of  frigid  academic  aloofness.  We  must  train 
men,  not  away  from,  but  into  practical  life.  The  great 
University  leader  of  to-day  is  a  man  of  affairs.  We  have 
recently  had  with  us  here  two  of  the  greatest  educational 
leaders  of  this  country.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has 
recently  been  tendered  the  portfolio  of  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  Democratic  party,  once  rid  of  its  disintegrating  obses- 
sion, may  not  have  Woodrow  Wilson  for  standard  bearer. 

The  South  to-day  is  calling  for  statesmen,  for  men  of 
science,  for  men  of  letters.  We  need  the  statesmen  to 
bring  high  principles  and  practical  efficiency  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  momentous  problems  of  municipal,  industrial 
and  national  affairs  in  a  democracy.  We  need  the  scientists 
to  lead  and  also  follow  the  growth  of  our  crescent  indus- 
trialism. We  need  the  men  of  letters  to  cherish  our  spirit 
and  to  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  the  ideal.  We  want  our 
southern  power  and  genius  put  to  great  use  and  applied  to 
real  life;  we  want  it  "sent  along  the  wires  of  life  to  move 
things,  to  make  things  whirl,  to  bring  [things  to  pass." 
Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  and  President  Eliot  visited  the  south, 
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not  primarily  to  talk  before  educational  institutions,  but 
to  visit  Galveston  and  Houston  and  there  to  learn  the 
efficacies  and  the  beauties  of  the  new  South' s  brilliant 
contribution  to  the  science  of  municipal  government.  Mr. 
McClure  told  me  that  government  by  commission  was  the 
greatest  thing  he  had  discovered  in  the  South;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  commission  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, President  Eliot  said:  "The  nation  owes  to  the 
South  this,  the  most  important  reform  made  since  the 
nation  was  organized." 

Young  men,  the  future  beckons  to  you;  and  the  uni- 
versity in  you  has  a  great  responsibility  to  meet.  We 
must  preserve  the  dignity  of  personality,  the  idealism,  the 
unsordidness  and  the  individualism  bred  in  the  bone  of  the 
American  born  in  the  South.  We  must  create  the  leaders 
for  the  service  of  an  industrial  democracy,  the  authorities 
in  scholarship,  the  masters  in  productive  science,  the 
geniuses  in  letter.  And  so,  in  the  light  of  this  university's 
great  responsiblity,  let  me,  in  conclusion,  try  to  phrase 
for  you  my  conception  of  the  New  University. 

In  my  view  and  in  my  hope,  this  university  shall  be 
the  matrix  of  civic  leadership,  producing  men  trained  to 
interpret  with  unsordid  and  selfless  aim  the  problems  of 
contemporary  democracy.  It  shall  be  a  place  where  cul- 
ture no  longer  means  merely  the  development  of  the 
intellect,  but  means  service,  conceived  in  generosity 
and  executed  with  nobility;  where  progress  means  achieve- 
ment, not  materialism,  and  where  men  look  with  suspicion 
upon  the  sordid  doctrine  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success; 
where  men  shall  think  not  less  of  the  rights  but  more  of 
the  high  interests  of  their  people;  where  men  no  longer 
fatuously  hitch  their  wagon  to  a  star  and  go  whirling 
aimlessly  through  the  void,  but  where  men  are  trained  to 
lend  a  hand  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  clogging  wheels 
of  modern  progress;  where  men  are  engaged,  not  in  seek- 
ing the  truth  merely  as  some  errant  ignis  fatuus,  but  in 
striving  to  discover,  on  the  mean  level  of  daily  actuality, 
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those  principles  of  thought,  of  conduct,  and  of  life  which 
minister  to  the  constructive  evolution  of  contemporary- 
society;  where  each  man  not  only  shows  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  others,  but  conceives  it  his  privilege  to 
aid  his  fellows  in  achieving  that  highest  level  of  intellec- 
tual, social  and  religious  benignity  to  which  civilization 
has  yet  attained.  Where  finally  men  are  consecrated  in 
realization  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  to  their  obedience. 

Archibald  Henderson. 


TU  NE  QUAESIERIS 


HOACE  ODE  XI 


Martin  F.  Douglas 

Oh  Love!  seek  not  the  goal  of  destiny, 
Ask  not  the  unknown  meaning  of  our  life, 

Let  it  suffice  that  Summer's  here  and  joy, 
That  roses  bloom  and  happiness  is  rife. 

Try  not  to  cull  the  flowers  of  the  future 
Lest  many  a  thorn  lie  hidden  unawares, 

But  cherish  those  which  now  have  come  to  cheer  us 
Unmindful  of  tomorrow's  heavy  cares. 

Strive  not  to  gaze  upon  eternity, 
To  scan  the  regions  of  the  far  away; 

But  come  and  live  in  love's  dominion,  Love, 
Where  ecstacy  shall  reign  and  life  is  gay. 


HEARTS  AND  FLOWERS 


By  Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Withered  flowers  of  the  summer, 
Dead  and  blown  in  the  autumn  breeze- 
The  tragedy  of  human  life 
Is  symbolised  in  these. 

Faded  flowers  of  the  heart, 
Hopes  and  dreams  of  another  day,  — 
The  throbbing  hurt  of  an  endless  pain 
To  linger  and  haunt  alway. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HINDOOS 


E.  Jones 


On  the  21st  of  February,  1825,  four  of  the  leading 
scientists  of  America  were  assembled  in  Boston  in  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  Bernard  Simpson,  the  most  famous  of 
the  four.  The  other  three  were  present  at  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Simpson  to  witness  a  test  of  an  important  discovery 
that  he  had  just  made.  When  they  had  seated  themselves 
in  the  office  of  the  laboratory,  Dr.  Simpson  explained  to 
them  the  nature  of  the  discovery,  which  as  yet  he  had 
divulged  to  no  one. 

"  You  all  know,"  said  he,  "that,  besides  experiment- 
ing with  high  explosives,  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time 
in  the  study  of  metaphysics,  being  especially  interested  in 
hypnotism.  For  the  past  five  years,  indeed,  I  have  devoted 
more  time  to  the  study  of  hypnotism  than  to  research  in 
explosives. 

"  From  the  first  I  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
some  foundation  for  the  records  of  the  marvelous  achiev- 
ments  in  hypnotism  of  the  Hindoo  magicians,  though  of 
course  I  never  for  an  instant  believed  the  statements  of 
the  Hindoo  historians,  that  men  had  remained  in  a  hypnotic 
trance  for  a  thousand  years  and  then  been  brought  to  life 
again;  nor  did  I  even  believe  that  a  man  had  ever  remained 
under  the  influence  of  hypnotism  for  even  a  year.  Still  I 
did  believe  that  the  ancient  Hindoos  had  developed  the 
science  of  hypnotism  far  beyond  its  present  stage. 

"After  many  years  of  study  and  experiment,  an  idea 
came  into  my  head:  suppose  a  heart  depressor  of  just  suf- 
ficient strength  to  stop  the  beating  of  the  heart  be  admin- 
istered to  the  subject,  and  then  the  subject  be  hypnotized 
before  the  drug  has  had  time  to  take  effect.  When  the 
heart  ceases  to  beat,  the  subject  will  be  in  a  hypnotic 
state,  and  therefore  the  stilling  of  the  heart  should  not 
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cause  death.  When  it  is  desired  to  awaken  the  subject, 
let  a  powerful  heart  stimulant  be  administered,  and  while 
it  is  taking  effect,  let  the  ordinary  method  of  arousing  a 
person  under  hypnotic  influence  be  used.  If  the  heart  is 
started  in  motion  by  mechanical  means,  why  should  not 
the  stimulant  take  effect,  and  the  subject  be  brought  to 
life  again? 

'  *  The  chief  diff  culty  seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  any 
known  heart  stimulant  of  sufficient  strength.  I  set  to 
work  with  the  determination  of  finding  such  a  stimulant. 
After  five  years  of  experiment,  I  found,  just  a  month  ago, 
a  fluid,  that,  poured  down  a  cat's  throat  immediately  after 
its  heart  had  been  stopped  from  beating  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  a  powerful  drug,  would  start  the  heart  beating 
again.  I  tried  the  fluid  on  dogs  and  horses,  and  then, 
emboldened  by  success,  began  experimenting  on  a  human 
being.  A  man,  whose  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  thirty 
seconds,  was  immediately  revived  by  this  powerful  stimu- 
lant. 

"  I  was  now  ready  for  a  final  test  of  my  theory.  Giv- 
ing my  subject  a  carefully  measured  heart  depressor,  I 
then  put  him  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism.  After  a 
few  moments  his  heart  stopped  beating,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  lifeless.  I  waited  fifteen  minutes,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  poured  a  few  drops  of  my  newly 
discovered  fluid  down  his  throat.  Slowly  his  heart  began 
to  flutter,  and  was  soon  beating  normally.  I  started 
respiration  artificially,  and  then  awoke  him  from  his 
hypnotic  trance.  I  tried  the  experiment  again,  letting  him 
stay  hypnotized  for  an  hour,  and  later  for  a  day. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  summoned  you  here  for  a  final 
test.  If  my  theories  are  correct,  a  man  can  be  hypnotized 
for  a  year,  for  a  century,  for  a  thousand  years!  Place  him 
in  a  vacuum,  and,  since  his  entire  physical  system  is  com- 
pletely at  rest,  the  ravages  of  time  should  have  no  effect 
on  him.  If  we  hypnotize  a  man  for  thirty  days  by  my 
method,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  physicial  condi- 
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tion  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  he  was  hypnotized,  my 
theories  are  proven.  I  propose  to  make  this  test.  Who 
will  volunteer  to  risk  his  life  for  the  advancement  of 
science?" 

The  three  men,  who  had  sat  as  if  spellbound  during  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Simpson's  speech,  suddenly  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  awake  and  not  dreaming.  All 
of  them  unhesitatingly  volunteered  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  experiment,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  Dr  Hubert 
Ridgeway,  the  youngest  of  the  four,  should  be  chosen,  as 
he  was  in  better  physical  condition  than  any  of  the  others. 
His  weight  was  noted,  and  his  general  physical  condition 
tested.  Dr.  Simpson  then  gave  him  a  heart  depressor  and 
hypnotized  him.  He  was  placed  in  a  marble  casket,  and 
the  air  exhausted  from  it  under  an  air  pump.  Before 
closing  the  casket,  a  small  vial  containing  half  Dr.  Simp- 
son's supply  of  his  new  heart  stimulant,  had,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, been  placed  in  the  casket. 

"  This  fluid,"  said  he,  ''is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain, 
as  the  reactions  do  not  always  yield  it,  even  when  the 
formula  is  carefully  followed.  So,  if  what  I  have  is 
accidentally  destroyed,  and  my  formula  won't  work,  we 
still  have  something  to  fall  back  on."  The  casket  was 
then  placed  in  a  vault  under  the  laboratory,  to  remain 
there  until  the  end  of  the  thirty  days.  When  they  had 
closed  the  vault,  and  were  ready  to  leave,  Dr.  Simpson 
suggested  to  the  other  two  men,  Dr.  Radford,  and  Dr. 
Wiemans,  that  they  look  over  the  laboratory,  which  was 
one  af  the  finest  in  the  country.  They  readily  complied 
with  his  suggestion,  and  were  soon  examining  some  of  the 
various  ingenious  pieces  of  apparatus  with  which  the 
laboratory  was  equipped. 

"Look  out,  Radford,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  "those 
beakers  at  your  left  contain  nitroglycerine." 

Slightly  startled,  Dr.  Radford  turned  suddenly;  his 
hand  struck  one  of  the  beakers  and  knocked  it  to  the  floor. 
There  was  a  terrific  explosion;  the  three  men  were  blown 
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into  fragments,  and  the  whole  laboratory  wrecked.  That 
afternoon  the  papers  were  full  of  the  tragic  disaster,  and 
by  the  next  day  the  whole  country  knew  that  four  of  its 
foremost  scientists  were  dead. 

After  a  time  a  new  building  arose  on  the  site  of  the 
laboratory,  and  in  ten  years  the  four  men  were  forgotten, 
except  by  the  scientific  world. 

In  1845  the  building  on  the  site  of  the  laboratory  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  taller  and  more  modern 
building.  The  workmen,  excavating  for  foundations  for 
the  new  building,  came  across  a  marble  casket  buried  in 
the  earth.  Out  of  curiosity  they  broke  the  lock  with 
which  it  was  fastened  and  opened  it.  Great  was  their 
surprise  to  find  in  it  a  man  who  had  been  dead  apparently 
only  a  day  or  two.  Suspecting  foul  play,  they  summoned 
a  coroner.  On  questioning  the  workman,  he  learned  that 
the  earth  above  the  casket  was  unbroken  when  they 
commenced  digging.  The  rusty  hinges  of  the  casket 
also  tended  to  show  that  the  casket  had  been  buried 
for  sometime.  There  were  no  evidences  of  violence  on 
the  body  of  the  patient,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  in  perfect  health  when  he  died.  The  inter- 
est in  the  mystery  became  great.  Many  physicians  exam- 
ined the  body,  and  a  score  of  detectives  were  at  work  on 
the  case.  The  body  had  now  been  unearthed  for  three 
days,  and  still  there  was  no  change  in  its  condition.  It  was 
still  supple  and  pliant,  and  the  absence  of  heart-beating 
and  respiration  was  the  only  sign  of  death.  As  there  were 
authentic  cases  on  record  of  a  man  remaining  in  an  appar- 
ent state  of  death  for  as  much  as  a  day,  and  then  coming 
to  life  again,  the  physicians  began  to  work  on  the  body, 
in  the  hopes  that  it  might  be  a  case  of  this  kind.  But  all 
their  efforts  were  without  avail. 

In  the  meantime,  a  small  vial  of  colorless  fluid,  which 
was  found  in  the  casket,  had  been  given  to  a  chemist  for 
analysis.    The  chemist  now  announced,  that  the  fluid  was 
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a  substance  unknown  to  chemistry.  He  had  analyzed  it 
himself,  and,  failing  to  discover  what  it  was,  had  had  it 
analyzed  by  several  other  leading  chemists,  all  of  whom 
had  failed  as  signally  as  he  himself  had  done.  Here  was 
a  new  mystery;  a  substance  which  could  not  be  analyzed, 
even  by  the  foremost  chemist! 

Some  one  suggested  that  this  remarkable  fluid  must 
have  some  connection  with  the  body,  since  it  had  been 
found  in  the  casket  with  it.  The  distracted  physicians, 
anxious  for  any  suggestion,  eagerly  siezed  this  idea.  The 
remainder  of  the  fluid  was  poured  down  the  man's  throat 
while  the  haggard  scientists  looked  on,  their  faces  show- 
ing the  terrific  strain  under  which  they  had  been.  The 
man's  heart  began  to  beat!  Hands  that  were  weak  from 
excitement  started  respiration  artificially,  and  soon  the 
man  was  breathing  normally.  But  he  still  remained  uncon- 
scious. Every  effort  was  made  to  arouse  him,  but  all  in 
vain.  After  he  had  remained  in  this  condition  for  two 
days,  a  noted  brain  expert  and  metaphysician  was  sum- 
moned.   After  examining|the  man,  he  said: 

"The  patient  appears  to  be  merely  hypnotized.  I 
will  try  to  awake  him."  Upon  which  he  made  a  few 
passes  with  his  hands  before  the  face  of  the  patient, 
spoke  a  few  words  to  him,  and  clapped  his  hands  together. 
A  shudder  passed  over  the  frame  of  the  patient,  his  limbs 
moved  convulsively,  and  suddenly  he  sat  up.  He  appeared 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked: 

"Where  is  Dr.  Bernard  Simpson?  " 

"The  man  must  be  delirious,"  said  someone,  "Dr. 
Simpson  has  been  dead  twenty  years." 

"You  must  be  thinking  of  someone  else, "  said  the 
recently  aroused  man,  "Dr.  Simpson  is  the  man  who 
hypnotized  me.    I  am  Hubert  Ridge  way." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  other,  " Dr.  Hubert  Ridge- 
way,  together  with  Dr.  Simpson,  Dr.  Radford,  and  Dr. 
Wiemans,  was  killed  in  a  laboratory  explosion  twenty 
years  ago." 
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A  look  of  utter  amazement  came  upon  the  face  of  Dr. 
Ridgeway,  but  suddenly  a  light  dawned  upon  him. 

1 '  Then,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  hypnotized  for  twenty 
years. "  He  then  related  to  his  astounded  listeners  exactly 
what  had  occurred  in  Dr.  Simpson's  laboratory  twenty 
years  before.  At  the  end  of  his  recital,  everybody  asked 
in  a  chorus: 

"What  is  the  magic  fluid?" 

"The  secret  of  that,"  said  Dr.  Ridgeway,  "must  have 
perished  with  Dr.  Simpson.    He  alone  knew  its  formula.'' 

Eyeryone  knows  with  what  untiring  and  persistent 
efforts  scientists  have  sought,  without  success,  to  redis- 
cover the  formula  for  Dr.  Simpson's  marvelous  fluid.  If 
it  is  ever  found,  no  one  can  even  estimate  the  results.  A 
man  may  then  live  in  portions  of  several  centuries;  yes  in 
smalll  portions  of  thousands  of  centuries!  Inexorable  Time 
will  at  last  be  conquered. 


YOU,  ARE  YOU 


What  are  you  to  me,  my  dearie, 
With  your  face  and  smile  so  cherry. 
And  your  honest  eyes  so  blue  ? 
I  cannot  write  it,  scarce  can  think  it 
Yet  my  love  for  you  wont  shrink  it, 
You,  oh,  dearie !    You  are  You ! 

You're  a  light  to  guide  my  life  by, 
Love  to  soften  hate  and  strife  by, 
Faith  to  fasten  every  faith  to; 
Hope  for  higher  things  and  better, 
Freedom  to  loosen  every  fetter, 
You,  oh,  dearie !     You  are  You. 

You  are  comrade,  strong,  tender,  brave, 
You  are  counsellor  wise  and  grave, 
You're  my  love  forever  true; 
You  are  all  I  hope  for,  care  for, 
All  life  long  I'll  love  and  care  for, 
You,  oh,  dearie  !     You  are  You. 


WILLIE  JONES :  A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND 
POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


By  W.  L.  Long 

Robin  Ap  Jones,  sometimes  called  Robert  Jones,  was 
appointed  Attorney  and  Agent  of  Lord  Granville  in  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina  about  1720.  It- is  not  definitely 
known  whether  he  came  over  directly  from  England  or 
whether  he  was  already  in  this  country,  temporarily  set- 
tled in  Virginia.  The  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the 
more  correct,  however.  At  any  rate,  immediately  after  his 
appointment,  he  moved  to  North  Carolina  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  the  county  of  Northampton,  about  six  miles 
across  the  river  from  what  was  then  the  thriving  and  im- 
portant center  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  Halifax.  Here 
he  built  a  large  colonial  residence  and  called  it  "The 
Castle,"  all  traces  of  which  have  now  disappeared,  though 
it  is  known  that  it  was  near  what  is  now  called  Barrow's 
Mill.  Before  coming  to  North  Carolina,  or  immediately 
after,  Robin  Jones  married  Martha  Cobb  of  Nansemond  or 
Norfolk  county,  Virginia.  To  them,  at  the  Castle  in 
Northampton  county,  there  were  born  the  children  Ap 
Allen,  Willie,  and  Martha.  Martha  Cobb  Jones  died  and 
Robin  married  a  second  wife,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eaton,  of 
Northampton.  One  daughter  was  born  of  this  marriage. 
It  is  with  his  second  son,  Willie  Jones,  that  this  sketch  is 
primarily  to  deal. 

In  the  meantime  a  brief  digression,  in  regard  to  Robin 
Jones,  the  father  of  Willie,  and  the  Jones  name  may  be 
admissible.  Robin  was  the  son  of  Robin  Ap  Jones,  "a 
Welsh  gentleman"  as  he  is  spoken  of  who,  perhaps,  came 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  Virginia.  The  prefix  "ap" 
is  Welsh  meaning  "son  of,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  Jones 
is  the  final  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  name 
John.    The  Welsh  for  a  long  time  retained  the  old  English 
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custom  of  using  only  one  name,  but  an  act  of  Parliament 
forced  them  to  adopt  a  family  name.  They  retained  the 
Christian  name  of  the  father  as  the  surname,  and  in  this 
way  Robin  Ap  John  became  Robin  Ap  Jones,  and  finally  just 
Robin  Jones.  Robin  Jones,  the  father  of  Willie  Jones, 
came  to  the  Province  of  North  Carolina  under  commission 
of  Lord  Granville.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  shrewd 
business  man  and  acquired  an  immense  amount  of  land  by 
grant  and  by  dealing  with  the  Indians  who  then  owned  land 
in  North  Carolina.  He  was  in  the  Legislature  for  North- 
ampton in  1754  and  in  1761  was  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Province  of  North  Carolina  by  King  George  II. 

He  sent  his  sons,  Willie  and  Allen,  to  England  to  be 
educated.  They  went  over  at  an  early  age  and  were  both 
educated  at  Eton  College.  While  they  were  abroad  he 
died  and  left  Col.  Joseph  Montford,  of  Halifax,  as  their 
guardian.  Allen,  the  elder  son,  probably  came  back  to  this 
country  earlier,  but  Willie  remained  studying  in  England 
and  traveling  in  Europe  for  a  while  after  his  father's  death. 
Nothing  of  his  life  over  the  sea  is  known,  but  he  remained 
over  there  until  a  mature  man.  He  was  born  in  the  summer 
of  1731  and  it  was  not  until  the  early  sixties  that  he  came 
back  to  his  home  in  America.  He  was  then  a  well  educated 
man  of  mature  age  who  had  seen  the  world. 

He  was  a  peculiarly  thoughtful  and  eccentric  man.  He 
had  thought  of  marriage  and  decided  that  he  would  never 
marry— disliked  the  idea.  So  he  settled  down  for  a  bache- 
lor's life.  His  brother,  Allen,  had  already  built  his  home 
on  the  Northampton  side  of  the  Roanoke  river,  and  Willie 
had  his  father's  old  home,  "The  Castle,"  left  to  him.  But 
he  decided  that  he  had  rather  live  in  the  town  of  Halifax, 
and  so  tore  down  the  Castle,  and  out  of  its  timbers,  many 
of  which  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  England, 
built,  for  himself  his  home  at  Halifax.  The  Grove  he  called 
it.  He  designed  it  himself  and  built  it  in  an  enormous 
grove  of  oaks  riot  far  from  the  little  town.  It  was  a  very 
large  house,  very  solid  and  substantial  in  appearance.    On 
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the  first  floor  he  had  built  a  large  bay  window,  a  luxury  in 
those  times,  and  fitted  it  with  large  plate-glass  panes 
brought  at  great  expense  from  France.  He  wanted  this 
so  that  he  could  get  a  good  view  of  his  private  race  track. 
The  house  was  not  peculiar  in  appearance,  except  for  its 
size.  The  rooms  were  large  and  roomy  and  in  one  there 
was  a  secret  cabinet  that  was  the  safe  depository  for  many 
an  important  paper  in  the  stirring  times  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  stately  old  mansion  figured  prominently. 

This  old  house  still  stands,  though  it  has  been  much 
abused  by  vandal  hands.  Part  of  it  has  been  torn  down, 
part  of  it  has  fallen  away  having  been  worn  out  by  the 
many  storms  it  has  buffetted.  But  it  still  substantially 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  lasting  works  done  by  our 
ancestors— its  timbers  will  never  rot,  and  unless  it  is  wil- 
fully destroyed,  it  will  remain  for  ages  as  a  living  and 
speaking  reminder  of  things  passed  and  gone.  Halifax  was 
in  colonial  days  and  during  the  revolution  the  political 
Mecca  of  North  Carolina,  and  this  old  home  of  the  then 
political  leader  was  the  council  hall  of  many  an  important 
meeting.  In  it,  no  doubt,  the  Constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  written;  in  it  George  Washington  visited;  in  it 
Cornwallis  and  Tarleton  figured;  in  it  Governors,  Congress- 
men, Senators,  and  political  wire-pullers  laid  their  plans 
and  worked  out  the  destiny  of  Carolina,  and  in  later  years, 
when  another  war  was  upon  Carolina,  it  was  the  home  for 
the  wounded  and  weary  Confederate  soldiers.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  step  has  been  taken  for  its  preserva- 
tion, none  but  passing  notice  ever  taken  of  its  existence. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  North  Carolina  will  be 
more  proud  of  her  history  and  more  careful  to  preserve  its 
monuments. 

Here  in  this  home  Willie  Jones  lived  alone  for  a  while 

but  always  surrounded  by  a  gay  society.    In  those  days 

when  North  Carolina  was  yet  under  England's  sway  and 

the  day  of  independence  hardly  dawning,  he  cared  but  little 

i     for  politics.    It  was  not  until  the  cry  for  independence 
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spread  through  America  that  he  forsook  the  life  of  a  gay- 
society  bachelor  to  take  up  arms  in  the  political  battles  of 
his  country  and  state.  Here  as  he  lived  m  elegance  John 
Paul,  the  Scotch  sailor  who  was  destined  to  become  immor- 
tal in  bur  war  for  liberty,  by  chance  happened  to  visit  him, 
for  his  doors  were  always  open  and  his  welcome  always 
hospitable.  This  chance  visit  occurred  in  the  early  seventies 
before  Willie  Jones  had  foresworn  his  disinclination  to 
marry.  The  rugged  Scotchman  became  charmed  with  the 
life  on  the  Roanoke  and  remained  visiting  Willie  and  Allen 
Jones  for  nearly  a  year.  A  year  or  two  later  he  came  back 
and  met  in  the  same  house  as  Mrs.  Willie  Jones,  Miss  Mary 
Montford,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  met  as  a  very  young 
society  belle  on  his  first  visit  to  Halifax.  She  was  so  kind 
to  him,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Allen  Jones,  that  it  was  out  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  that  all  the  Jones  had  done 
for  him  that  he  added  the  much  disputed  Jones  to  his  name. 

During  his  second  visit  to  North  Carolina,  he  was 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  lay  in  bed  for  six  weeks 
at  Mount  Gallant,  the  home  of  General  Allen  Jones.  He 
was  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for  by  the  Jones  ladies 
during  this  illness,  and  later  when  he  was  well  and  strong 
again  and  eager  for  some  enterprise,  Willie  Jones  recom- 
mended him  to  Congress  through  Hewes,  and  so  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  him  his  appointment  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  John  Paul  appreciated  all  these  many  kind- 
nesses done  him,  and  having  no  other  way  of  showing  his 
appreciation  so  adequately,  changed  his  name,  or  rather 
added  Jones  to  his  name. 

I  have  heard  all  this  from  Mrs.  W.  W.  Alston,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Willie  Jones.  She  remembered  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Willie  Jones  clearly,  and  heard  all  this  from 
her  lips  when  she  talked  to  her  as  a  child.  Further  than 
this,  John  Paul  Jones  sent  Mrs.  Willie  Jones  an  oil  paint- 
ing of  himself  after  he  had  become  a  famous  man  and  it 
remained  as  a  prized  possession  in  the  family  until  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  house  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hub- 
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bard,  of  Buckingham  county,  Virginia,  burned,  and  the 
picture  burned  with  it.  John  Paul  was  an  adventurer.  He 
was  taken  into  a  refined  home  as  a  friend  and  became  a 
gentleman  through  association.  He  was  nursed  and  cared 
for  while  sick.  He  was  introduced  to  men  of  prominence, 
among  them  Hewes,  who  secured  him  his  commission.  He 
appreciated  what  was  done  for  him,  and  being  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  adopted  the  name  Jones  as  a  token  of 
appreciation,  never  expecting  to  be  again  associated  with 
his  own  home. 

Willie  Jones  lived  a  bachelor's  life  and  added  continu- 
ally to  his  possessions.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  business 
man,  and  when  he  married  Miss  Mary  Montford  in  1774, 
he  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  This  marriage  was  eminently 
successful— he  never  regretted  having  rescinded  his  vow 
of  celibacy.  His  wife  was  more  than  twenty  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  it  is  said  that  when  she  first  saw  him  on 
his  return  from  England  and  when  she  was  still  only  a 
child,  that  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  marry  that  man."  And 
she  did.  Many  stories  are  told  of  her  wit,  and  as  many 
more  of  her  beauty  and  goodness.  '  'AH  who  knew  her  loved 
her. ' '  She  threw  open  her  house  to  young  people  and  was 
a  mother  for  all  young  girls,  sometimes  having  as  many  as 
twenty  in  her  house  at  one  time.  She  had  five  children  to 
live  to  maturity  and  they  were  all  devoted  to  their  mother. 
She  had  all  the  graces  of  a  charming  lady  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  remarkable  woman. 

Just  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  the  active  move- 
ment for  revolution  began  in  North  Carolina,  and  Willie 
Jones  entered  the  political  arena  where  he  was  to  play  a 
leading  part  till  he  should  quit  the  stage  forever.  He  made 
his  first  prominent  public  appearance  in  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  New  Bern,  August  28th,  1774.  He  was  always 
backward  about  being  before  the  public,  and  would  never 
have  appeared  unless  it  had  been  in  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence. And  he  went  to  this  Congress  in  the  interest  of  in- 
dependence, as  did  his  older  brother,  General  Allen  Jones. 
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He  was  not  a  member  of  the  next  Provincial  Congress, 
but  was  working  all  the  while  in  the  cause  of  the  independ- 
ence party  a  only  he  knew  how  to  work. 

To  the  fourth  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at  Hali- 
y  fax  April  4th,  1776,  Willie  Jones  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Borough  of  Halifax,  but  John  Webb  had  to  be  chosen  to 
fill  his  place,  owing  to  his  absence,  occasioned  by  a  visit  to 
Georgia  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  South- 
ern Department,  an  office  which  the  Continential  Congress 
had  in  the  meantime  bestowed  upon  him.  But  it  was  in 
this  Congress  that  the  principles  for  which  he  stood  first 
received  dominant  expression.  Independence  though  not 
yet  actually  declared  was  now  inevitable,  and  two  parties 
were  already  germinated,  the  one  radical,  the  other  con- 
servative. There  was  not  much  division,  much  political 
party  division  in  North  Carolina  on  the  independence  ques- 
tion, for  none  but  patriots  could  get  a  public  hearing.  But 
it  was  evident  now  that  North  Carolina  must  have  a  Con- 
stitution, and  about  this  Constitution  there  was  a  marked 
division;  the  radical  or  democratic  party  wanting  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  conservative  party  wanting  a 
more  centralized  government.  Willie  Jones  was  the  demo- 
cratic leader;  Samuel  Johnston  was  the  conservative 
leader.  Jones  believed  in  a  government  by  the  people,  a 
popular  decentralized  government  in  which  the  states  would 
be  independent  units;  Johnston  believed  in  a  more  cen- 
tralized government,  in  a  government  modeled  more  on  the 
English  government  as  it  then  was,  in  a  government  by.  a 
class,  so  to  say,  in  a  strong  centralized  government.  Jones 
was  a  radical  democrat;  Johnston  was  a  conservative  Fed- 
eralist, to  use  the  later  nomenclature. 

This  Congress  was  in  favor  of  Jones's  views,  although 
neither  the  National  or  State  Constitution  had  yet  become 
a  definite  issue  before  the  people  for  decision.  The  next 
Congress  was  to  frame  the  State  Constitution  and  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  was  still  some  years  distant.  This  Con- 
gress authorized  Willie  Jones  and  two  others  to  erect  and 
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operate  a  powder  mill  in  Halifax  county  to  keep  the  army- 
supplied.  It  appointed  him  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  the 
accounts  of  North  Carolina  with  the  United  Colonies  and 
submit  it  to  the  Continental  Congress.  And  then  in  order 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  conservative  party  of  which  the  old 
leader,  Samuel  Johnston,  was  the  chief  exponent,  it  abolish- 
ed the  Provincial  Council  and  the  District  Committee  of 
Safety  and  instituted  the  Council  of  Safety  as  the  head  of 
the  State  government.  v'As  President  of  this  Council  of 
Safety  Willie  Jones  was  elected.  The  Congress  also  refused 
to  frame  the  State  constitution  and  put  it  off  till  the  next 
Congress.  The  people  were  in  no  hurry  to  act.  It  adjourned 
with  an  expression  of  its  thanks  to  President  Johnston  for 
his  able  services,  but  he  clearly  saw  that  the  Congress  had 
done  nothing  but  strengthen  the  radical  party  and  he  was 
disgusted  with  its  action.  Willie  Jones,  his  political  oppon- 
ent had  succeeded  him  on  the  chief  executive  board  of  the 
State  and  had  been  elected  its  President. 

The  venerable  old  leader's  star  had  set  and  men  with 
different  ideas  were  in  the  ascendancy.  He  wrote  to  James 
Iredell  saying  that  nothing  was  concluded,  that  paper 
money  was  being  issued  in  quantities,  that  the  framing  of 
the  constitution  had  been  deferred,  and  that  he  could  not 
tell  what  might  happen. 

Willie  Jones  was  now  President  of  the  Council  of 
Safety — virtually  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  When  the 
new  Council  first  met  he  was  still  away  from  the  State  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment. The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Wilmington  and 
Cornelius  Harnett  was  temporarily  elected  President. 
Jones  was  present  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
Halifax  and  also  at  the  next  two  held  at  Salisbury  and 
again  at  Halifax.  This  Council  was  very  active  and  effi- 
cient, especially  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  war.  Its 
duties  seem  to  have  embraced  all  forms  of  governmental 
activity,  and  in  no  sphere  was  it  lacking.  It  appointed  offi- 
cers of  all  kinds,  heard  cases  and  complaints,  authorized 
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the  expenditure  of  moneys,  issued  pardons,  called  elections, 
arranged  for  the  buying  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  etc.  And  all  the  while  it  moved  from 
place  to  place,  kept  in  touch  with  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  kept  its  finger  on  the  political  pulse  of  the  State. 
It  was  an  efficient  body. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Safety  was  held 
at  Halifax  from  July  21st,  1776,  till  August  28th,  1776, 
with  Willie  Jones  present  as  President.  On  August  9th  it 
passed  this  resolution  :  "Resolved  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  good  people  of  this  now  Independent  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  election  to  be 
held  on  the  fif  teenthof  October  next,  of  delegates  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Congress,  and  to  have  particularly  in  view 
this  important  consideration.  That  it  will  be  the  business 
of  the  delegates  then  chosen  not  only  to  make  laws  for  the 
good  government  of,  but  also  to  frame  a  Constitution  for 
this  State,  that  this  last,  as  it  is  the  corner  stone  of  all 
law,  so  it  ought  to  be  fixed  and  permanent,  and  that  ac- 
cording as  it  is  well  or  ill  ordered  it  must  tend  in  the  first 
degree  to  promote  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  State." 
This  resolution  coming  from  the  Council  of  Safety  and 
from  the  pen  or  dictation  of  its  President,  Willie  Jones, 
created  great  animosity  among  the  conservatives  who  fol- 
lowed Johnston.  They  thought  that  was  taking  an  unfair 
and  insidious  advantage  of  them.  Alexander  MacLaine, 
of  Wilmington,  wrote  James  Iredell  that  he  thought  Willie 
Jones  would  do  anything  he  could  to  strengthen  his  party 
and  maintain  his  position  as  leader,  but  we  must  remember 
that  this  is  the  view  of  a  fierce  political  opponent.  The 
resolution  shows  Jones  State's  Rights  views  and  how  seri- 
ously he  wished  to  have  the  constitution  considered. 
Whether  he  took  an  unfair  political  shot  at  the  Johnston 
party  or  not,  the  resolution  shows  clearly  the  serious  atti- 
tude Jones  had  in  regard  to  the  Constitution. 

On  November  12th,  1776,  the  fifth  and  last  Provincial 
Congress,  if  it  may  still  be  so  called,  met;  and  Willie  Jones 
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was  a  member  from  the  Borough  of  Halifax.  In  the  first 
business  session  the  relative  strength  of  the  radical  and 
conservative  elements  was  determined  by  a  radical  meas- 
ure introduced  as  a  test  vote.  A  motion  was  carried  to  the 
effect  that  members  should  vote  by  voice  instead  of  by 
counties  and  towns.  The  motion  was  passed  by  a  good 
majority  and  the  radical  strength  was  shown  to  be  the  su- 
perior. Johnston  had  been  defeated  for  a  seat  and  Richard 
Caswell  was  chosen  President.  The  party  of  the  people, 
the  party  of  which  Willie  Jones  was  now  its  most  influen- 
tial leader,  was  now  in  power  in  sufficient  majority  to 
mould  the  government  as  it  willed.  And  yet  the  consti- 
tution as  it  was  finally  adopted  bears  witness  to  the  spirit 
of  generosity  and  concession  that  marked  its  action.  The 
instrument  of  government  was  not  the  tyrannical  expres- 
sion of  a  triumphant  and  unyielding  majority. 

Unfortunately  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  the  constitution  were  voted  to  be 
kept  secret.  There  remains  now  no  record  to  show  who 
bore  the  leading  part  in  its  framing.  The  distinction  is 
claimed  for  many,  among  them  for  Willie  Jones,  of  whom 
it  has  been  often  said  that  he  could  '  'draft  a  bill  in  better 
language  than  any  man  in  North  Carolina."  However,  this 
may  be  and  whoever  may  rightly  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  written  the  constitution  of  1776,  it  is  certain  that 
Willie  Jones  was  on  the  committee  that  did  draft  it,  and 
that  as  leader  of  the  party  in  majority  he  must  have  been 
influential  in  securing  to  the  constitution  its  final  form. 

Besides  appointing  him  on  this  all  important  committee 
this  Congress  put  Willie  Jones  on  various  committees: 
Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections;  Committee  of  In- 
quiry, Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  exped- 
iency of  raising  and  continuing  in  Service  Companies  of 
Rangers  for  the  Protection  and  Defence  of  the  Frontiers 
of  this  State;  Committee  to  Re-examine  the  Accounts  of 
the  Quartermaster  General;  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  bring  the  Tories  in  Bladen  County  to  Justice;  Commit- 
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tee  to  take  in  Consideration  the  complaint  of  several  Con- 
tinental Officers;  Committee  to  Administer  Oaths;  Com- 
mittee to  Regiment  the  Companies  in  7th,  8th  and  9th  Con- 
tinental Regiments;  Committee  to  consider  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  the  Cherokee  Indians;  Committee  to  Settle  Ac- 
counts of  Paymaster  to  the  Militia  on  the  Expedition 
against  the  Indians.  In  all  he  was  on  ten  committees  andK 
chairman  of  several  of  these.  The  part  he  played  was 
prominent  and  beyond  shadow  of  doubt  the  stamp  of  his 
personality  was  left  upon  the  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Federalists  of  the  type  of  Johnston  deeply  de- 
plored the  radical  degeneracy  of  the  State  under  Jones's 
leadership.  They  felt  that  government  had  been  turned 
over  to  an  irresponsible  mob  which  knew  nothing  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  government.  Samuel  Johnston, 
who  was  in  Halifax  during  the  Congress  and  watching  the 
progress  of  Constitution  making  from  a  soured  and  dis- 
gruntled standpoint,  wrote  his  young  friend,  James  Iredell, 
on  December  9th,  1776,  as  follows:  "Everyone  who  has 
the  least  pretension  to  being  a  gentleman  is  suspected  and 
borne  down  per  ignobile  vulgus—a.  set  of  men  without 
reading,  experience,  or  principle  to  guide  them."  This 
was  the  attitude  of  the  more  ardent  conservatives  towards 
the  semi-democratic  government  that  was  then  considered 
so  outrageously  radical.  These  were  the  men  to  whom 
Jones  was  politically  opposed — men  of  his  own  social  con- 
dition, men  who  agreed  with  all  his  ways  of  life  save  those 
political. 

From  this  time  until  the  final  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  1789  Jones  was  constantly 
in  North  Carolina  politics  as  an  anti-Federalist  leader,  as 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  ratification  of  the  National 
Constitution.  He  believed  in  a  central  government  only  as 
necessary  confederation  for  mutual  defense  of  the  States 
in  all  matters  that  concerned  them  all.  He  was  an  ardent  ■ 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  and  said  that  a 
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strong  Union  meant,  sooner  or  later,  a  final  subordination 
and  surrender  by  the  several  independent  and  sovereign 
States.  He  was  an  eager  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
Democracy  as  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Vir-  / 
ginia,  his  personal  friend.  So  much  so  that  it  was  often 
charged  that  he  merely  blindly  followed  Jefferson  as  his 
oracle.  But  the  two  men  were  very  similar  in  many  re- 
spects. Both  disliked  to  speak.  Both  were  free  thinkers 
in  all  things.  Both  agreed  in  their  political  ideas.  It  was 
but  natural  that  they  should.  Jones  was  too  independent, 
too  much  of  a  North  Carolinian,  for  any  man  to  lead  him 
by  the  nose. 

To  return  to  his  political  activities,  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  Borough  of  Halifax  in  1776, 
again  in  1777,  and  again  in  1778.  And  in  grateful  appre-  i 
ciation  of  his  services  to  the  State,  Jones  county  was  named 
for  him  in  1779.  In  the  Continental  Congress  of  1780-1781 
he  succeeded  his  brother,  General  Allen  Jones.  Hereto- 
fore, he  had  never  desired  any  public  office  outside  of  his 
own  State  legislature,  and  hereafter  he  never  accepted 
another.  Why  he  went  to  Congress  at  this  time  is  inex- 
plicable, unless  it  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  he 
wanted  to  personally  feel  the  pulse  of  the  country  on  the 
question  of  the  national  Constitution.  I  have  been  unable 
to  go  over  the  records  of  this  Congress  and  note  his  actions, 
but  at  any  rate  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  took  up 
the  cudgels  against  the  Constitution.  He  was  again  in  the 
Sjtate  legislature  in  1782  and  then  again  in  1788,  the  legis- 
lature that  provided  for  the  Hillsboro  Convention  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  was  his 
last  appearance  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  Hillsboro 
Convention  he  performed  his  last  act  of  public  service  for 
North  Carolina. 

During  the  interval  in  which  he  dropped  out  of  the 
State  legislature,  Jones  was  not  inactive.  He  took  every 
occasion  to  express  himself  plainly  to  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  to  the  effect  that  ratification  of  a 
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strong  Federal  Constitution  would  mean  ruin  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  States.  And  as  time  passed  on  he  grew  more 
and  more  active.  In  1787  he  refused  to  act  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  in  Philadelphia  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution, on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  form 
of  constitution  that  would  be  drafted.  Instead  of  futilely 
wasting  his  efforts  in  a  hopeless  minority,  he  believed  he 
could  procure  more  beneficial  results  by  assisting  in  North 
Carolina's  non-ratification.  In  this  he  was  no  doubt  right, 
for  without  his  personal  and  clever  leadership  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  North  Carolina  would  have  held  out  of  the 
Union  when  all  her  sister  States  save  Rhode  Island  were 
entering.  And  the  position  of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  in  failing  to  ratify,  certainly  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  first  ten  amendments  or  Bill  of 
Rights. 

On  January  11th,  1788,  Wm.  R.  Davie  wrote  James 
Iredell:  "Mr.  Jones  continues  perfectly  anti-Federal  and 
is  now  inducing  the  people  here  to  doubt,  very  generally, 
of  its  (the  constitution)  adoption  in  its  present  form." 
Again  on  January  22nd,  he  wrote:  "We  have  nothing 
worth  remarking  here  but  the  dissemination  of  the  anti- 
Federal  principles.  Mr.  Jones  continues  to  assail  the  con- 
stitution and  the  Virginia  communications  have  strengh- 
ened  his  party.  You  know  his  opinion  has  great  weight 
here,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  alarm  the  people  than 
to  inform  them.  Col.  Geddy,  who  is  a  late  convert,  has 
announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  convention,  and  is 
a  most  furious  zealot  for  what  he  calls  'Mr.  Jones  System. ' 
which  is,  indeed,  all  he  knows  about  it."  Jones  was 
working  now  and  the  Federalists  who  had  begun  to  think 
that  the  State  was  again  theirs  were  waking  to  the  reali- 
zation. 

On  July  21st,  1788,  the  convention  met  at  Hillsboro  to 
reject  or  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Willie  Jones 
was  of  course,  a  member.  As  a  mark  of  esteem  Samuel 
Johnston,  the  old  leader,  was  elected  President,  by  a  unani- 
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mous  vote  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  delegates 
present.    As  soon  as  the  convention  was  open  for  business 

,  Jones  moved  that  a  vote  be  taken,  saying  that  all  the  dele- 
gates had  determined  their  votes  already.  But  the  Fed- 
eralists who  recognized  that  they  were  in  a  minority 
wished  to  debate  the  constitution  and  the  anti-Federalists 
showed  a  disposition  to  hear  them.  So  a  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  was  taken  up,  clause  by  clause.  At  first  the 
anti-Federalists  evinced  no  inclination  to  debate  the  matter, 
but  later  they  were  drawn  in,  though  Jones  himself  never 
spoke.  Iredell  and  the  other  Federalists  argued  with  elo- 
quence for  the  Constitution,  but  with  no  avail.  Jones' 
ranks  could  not  be  broken.  The  Federalists  attempted  to 
put  the  question  direct,  either  to  ratify  or  to  fail  to  ratify, 

^-b#fc  failed.  The  convention  voted  to  recommend  a  Bill  of 
Rights  and  twenty-six  amendments  and  await  the  action 
of  the  Confederated  States.  Jones  had  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  saying  that  he  wished  four  States  to  re- 
ject so  as  to  secure  amendments  and  this  decided  the  vote 
though  there  never  was  a  chance  for  a  Federal  majority. 
The  majority  against  ratification  was  100.  Jones  had  won 
his  last  political  fight,  more  than  anyone  else  he  had  held 
North  Carolina  out  of  the  Union. 

This  was  Jones'  last  political  effort.  He  had  stood  out 
consistently  as  opposed  to  a  strong  national  government — 
he  was  afraid  of  the  Federal  court  and  the  extension  of  its 
powers.  He  had  fought  for  States'  rights  as  before  he  had 
fought  for  independence,  and  now  he  had  won.  But  the 
tide  soon  turned  against  him,  and  yet  not  entirely  against 
him.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  Congress  would 
pass  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  Constitution  as  amendments 
and  submit  it  to  the  States  for  ratification;  and  in  1789 
North  Carolina  stepped  into  the  Union  in  the  tracks  of  her 
eleven  sisters  who  had  gone  before.  Jones  was  a  delegate 
to  this  convention,  but  did  not  attend.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  favored  ratification  then  or  not;  perhaps  he 
would  have  preferred  North  Carolina  to  remain  out  of  the 
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Union  five  or  six  years  more,  but  at  any  rate  ratification 
was  then  inevitable.  He  realized  that  he  had  fought  his 
fight  and  been  comparatively  successful.  He  was  will- 
ing to  quit  the  stage  and  enjoy  a  merited  rest  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  of  the  Commission  that  decided 
the  site  of  the  State  Capitol  and  approved  its  plans,  and  was 
until  his  death  a  Trustee  of  the  University;  but  he  was 
never  active  again  in  politics. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  quietude  at  his 
home  in  Halifax,  ''The  Grove,"  and  in  Raleigh,  where  he 
also  had  a  home.  He  attended  to  his  duties  as  a  large 
planter  and  slave  owner,  and  as  the  father  of  a  family  of 
six  children,  Anne  Maria,  Sally,  Patsy,  Robert  Allen, 
Willie,  and  Martha.  He  spent  many  of  his  summers  in 
Raleigh,  kept  in  touch  with  the  legislature,  and  came  to 
know  and  admire  Nathaniel  Macon,  a  rising  young  man, 
who  in  later  years  was  to  occupy  his  position  in  North 
Carolina,  though  it  was  in  a  much  more  public  manner. 
These  late  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  ease  and  comfort 
and  in  most  happy  home  life. 

In  1798,  realizing  that  he  was  now  reaching  an  age 
when  men  are  apt  to  die,  he  made  his  will,  appointing 
General  Davie  and  his  brother,  Allen,  executors.  And  a 
most  curious  document  it  is.  After  making  his  bequests 
to  his  children  he  put  into  his  will  many  peculiar  com- 
mands. He  requested  that  no  tree  in  the  grove  around  his 
house  be  cut  down  by  any  of  his  descendants,  so  long  as 
the  home  should  remain  in  the  family.  He  requested  to  be 
buried  in  the  orchard  by  his  little  daughter,  if  he  should 
die  in  Halifax,  and  by  his  little  daughter  buried  in  Raleigh, 
if  he  should  die  there;  and  in  no  case  should  any  monu- 
ment or  tomb-stone  be  erected  to  his  memory.  And  in  con- 
clusion: "No  priest  or  other  person  is  to  insult  my  corpse 
by  uttering  any  impious  observations  over  it.  Let  it  be 
covered  up  snug  and  warm  and  there  is  an  end.  My  family 
and  friends  are  not  to  mourn  my  death,  even  with  a  black 
rag;  on  the  contrary,  I  give  to  my  wife  and  three  daugh- 
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ters  each  a  quaker  colored  silk  to  make  their  habits  on  the- 
occasion." 

Such  was  the  last  wish  of  the  man  who  had  played  so 
dominant  a  part  in  the  early  history  of  our  State.  To  the 
last  he  was  consistent.  He  never  desired  any  laudation^ 
any  public  office  that  would  give  him  fame,  and  at  the  end 
he  wished  to  be  covered  up  snug  and  warm  and  left  peace- 
fully at  rest.  He  was  consistent,  eccentric  in  his  ideas, 
indomitable  in  point  of  energy,  keen  in  business,  and  inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action.  He  was  a  free  thinker  in 
religion,  seemed  not  to  have  much  religion  of  the  pre- 
scribed and  orthodox  variety.  He  was  aristocratic  in  his 
social  ideas,  but  kind  and  gentle  to  all  those  who  were 
beneath  him.  He  loved  the  gaieties  of  life  and  all  the 
graces  and  refinements  that  come  from  education  and 
scholarliness.  And  yet  he  was  a  radical  in  politics  and 
the  idol  of  the  common  people  during  his  political  ascen- 
dancy. His  is  an  exceedingly  complex  character,  but  in 
its  entirety  it  comes  nearer  embodying  the  spirit  of  North 
Carolina  than  that  of  any  other  of  her  public  men,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  his  political 
pupil.  Both  men  were  democratic  in  politics,  tolerant  in 
religious  beliefs,  and  independent  and  vigorous  in  thought 
and  action.  There  clings  around  the  names  of  both  a  cer- 
tain atmosphere  of  freedom  and  vigor  that  is  typical  of 
North  Carolina. 

From  Raleigh,  on  June  4th,  1801,  Willie  Jones  wrote 
his  son,  Willie  Jones,  who  was  then  at  Princeton,  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Boy: 

I  removed  from  Halifax  to  Raleigh  on  the  15th  of 
May  and  am  so  sick  that  I  have  been  incapable  of  writing. 
....  I  do  not  expect  to  live  more  than  8  or  10  days.  Do 
not  let  that  embarrass  you — pursue  your  studies  just  as 

usual  at  Princeton,  eighteen  months  or  two  years 

I  wish  you  every  blessing  and,  am  dear  boy,  your  affect- 
ionate father,  WILLIE  JONES. ' ' 
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From  Raleigh,  on  June  18th,  1801,  General  Allen  Jones 
vrcote  his  nephew,  Willie  Jones,  Jr. ,  as  follows  : 
"My  Dear  Nephew  :— 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  your  beloved 
father  who  departed  this  life  about  one  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, after  a  long  and  tedious  illness.  It  is  some  consola- 
tion to  his  sorrowing  friends  to  know  that  he  quitted  the 
world  with  resignation  and  almost  without  pain,  the  lamp 

of  life  being  gradually  extinguished 

ALLEN  JONES." 

So  on  the  18th  of  June,  1801,  Willie  Jones  died  at  about  ' 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  passed  from  this  life  to  the  next 
easily  and  quietly  and  with  resignation.  He  had  no  fears, 
felt  that  he  had  run  his  race,  and  welcomed  the  long  rest 
before  him  as  he  lay  snug  and  warm  beneath  the  sod.  He 
was  buried  in  Raleigh  by  the  side  of  his  little  daughter, 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and  in  obedience  to  his  request 
the  ground  was  smoothed  over  him,  and  to-day  no  ('mark 
remains  to  show  where  he,  who  was  once  the  leader  of  a 
great  party  in  North  Carolina,  now  lies. 
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Martin  F.  Douglass 

At  Chapel  Hill  the  ways  of  fate 

Throw  men  of  low  and  high  estate 

Upon  ambition's  lofty  plane 

To  struggle  for  ideal  or  gain 

And  meet  the  things  that  make  men  great. 

Hate  throws  its  envious  fit  amain 
And  Love  incites  the  wearied  brain 
And  Death  extends  its  wide  domain 
To  Chapel  Hill. 

All  ends  there  do  lie  in  wait 
And  all  things  that  can  elevate; 
But  those  who  stand  the  crucial  pain 
To  lofty  summits  do  attain 
And  bless  the  Matrix  of  our  State 
At  Chapel  Hill. 


WITH  THE  VARNISH  OFF 


Washington  got  excited,  see! 
And  raved  and  swore  at  Monmouth; 
And  all  the  people  wonder,  gee! 
Why  he  swore  so  bad  at  Monmouth. 

He  swore  at  Lee  as  all  men  know 
And  likely  some  few  women; 
But  then  they  say  that  Lee  was  low 
And  needed  quite  a  trimming. 

But  I  know,  how  it  happened,  see! 
That  Washington  swore  at  Monmouth, 
For  I  was  closer  than  I  cared  to  be 
When  oaths  were  thick  at  Monmouth. 

Some  were  scooting,  some  were  rooting 

For  a  place  in  the  uncut  to  hide; 

And  Washington  came  to  protect  his  fair  fame 

And  to  stem,  forsooth,  the  tide. 

The  tide  wouldn't  stem,  and  so  to  speak 
Washington  was  hard  put  to  it; 
And  then  he  ran  with  many  a  shriek— 
I  was  there  and  saw  him  do  it. 

And  Lee  was  behind,  'cause  his  hoss  was  lame, 
And  Washington  wanted  to  pass  him; 
They  passed  a  few  words,  I  heard  the  same, 
And  likewise  heard  Lee  sass  him. 

Then  George  got  awful  mad  at  Lee, 
As  I  was  running,  I  heard  him  say, 
"You're  so  durn  small  you  can't  be  hit,"  sezee, 
"  Why  the  hell  can't  you  keep  out  the  way  ?" 
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Ra7  HEN  the  old  minister  at  home  had  passed  ''fifty" 
i  *^  and  the  burden  of  his  song  had  descended  upon 
Hj^l  the  quiet  flock  and  he  had  come  to  "Now  lastly 
beloved,"  we  used  to  wonder  in  our  childish  way  if  the 
dear  old  saint  did  not  feel  mightily  relieved  to  be  through, 
whether  his  sermon  had  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
or  whether  the  pillars  had  reposed  with  a  repose  so  intense 
as  to  be  audible.  We  used  to  wonder,  too,  why  he  did  not 
stop  when  through  with  "lastly."  But  we  can  appreciate 
his  position  now.  Of  course  he  was  glad  to  be  done,  but 
with  the  "lastly"  there  came  to  his  mind,  no  doubt,  many 
things  which  he  had  not  said,  and  many  things  which  he 
might  possibly  have  said  better.  Besides  he  had,  no  doubt, 
something  of  that  lingering  parting-sadness. 

With  us  the  "lastly"— for  this  is  the  last  issue  by  the 
present  Magazine  board — comes  reluctantly.  Of  course,  we 
are  glad  to  have  finished  the  task.  The  work  at  times  has 
been  wearisome.  Copy  has  often  been  wanting  when 
wanted  most.  We  have  worried  some  of  our  friends  with 
importunate  demands  for  verse  or  prose  till  they  have  run 
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from  us.    One  brother  states  the  case  in  the  following 
painful  lyric  strain : 

"There  was  a  young  fellow  named  editor 
Who  dogged  my  heels  like  a  creditor. 
Will  you  not  write  a  sketch- 
Things  talked  of,  or  sech  ? 
For  the  printers  talk  smells  like  asphoetida." 

Then  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  worried  some  of  our 
friends  by  not  being  able  to  find  space  for  certain  articles. 
It  was  inconsistant,  we  know.  There  has  been  worry  on 
several  sides.  We  have  sometimes  risen  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  have  lost  sleep.  Yet,  while  the  responsibility 
has  been  trying,  there  has  been  a  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
honor,  too,  in  serving  the  old  Magazine;  and  as  we  said, 
we  come  to  this  '  'lastly"  with  reluctance  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  sorrow  at  parting. 


\\KT  E  ARE  glad  to  see  the  Magazine  falling  into  good 
}  hands.    Thomas  P.  Nash  has  been  elected  Editor- 

EJJJH  in-Chief,  with  Messrs.  W.  H.  Fry,  F.  E.  Winslow, 
Nixon  Plummer,  Hoke  Ramsaur,  L.  N.  Taylor  and  J.  M. 
Reeves,  Associate  Editors.  Mr.  C.  B.  Spicer  is  Business 
Manager,  with  Mr.  Paul  Dickson,  assistant.  These  men, 
with  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  years  good  standing,  and 
with  probably  one  thousand  students  behind  them  next 
year  will  bring  out  a  splendid  publication. 


m 

^kttthtB      fj|§§ 

UNDER  THE  SPELL 

"  'Taint  no  use  'phonin  for  a  doctor  now.  He's  dead 
a'  ready,"  commented  a  negro  in  [the  circle  that  stood 
around,  watching  the  child.  The  conductor  had  run  to  the 
corner  grocery  to  telephone  headquarters.  The  raw-look- 
ing, red-faced  motorman  in  blue  uniform,  who,  with  the 
car  standing  a  little  way  up  the  track,  had  just  killed  the 
child,  stood  dazed  and  speechless,  looking  down  at  the 
quivering  little  body  that  lay  stretched  in  the  dust  between 
the  tracks.  The  August  fore-noon  sun  had  parched  the 
dust  that  was  ground  into  the  boy's  bare  legs,  scanty 
clothing,  and  head  as  he  had  been  rolled  along  under  the 
rushing  car.  And  now  the  sun  beat  down  on  the  heads  of 
the  little  crowd  which  had  gathered  quickly  in  the  dusty 
by-street,  and  it  beat  relentlessly  into  the  child's  relaxed 
face  which  smiled  back  as  if  in  a  delighted  dream.  It  was 
the  dream  of  death  and  there  we  all  stood  watching  a 
blue-clad  messenger  boy  with  his  wheel,  two  or  three 
sweaty  negro  laborers  in  gauze  undershirts,  a  stalwart 
plumber  with  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  in  his  hand,  two  or  three 
women  with  soiled  aprons  over  their  heads  squinting  gro- 
tesquely from  coming  suddenly  out  doors  into  the  fierce 
sunlight,  the  dazed  motorman,  and  I,  who  had  merely 
heard  the  boy's  scream  as  the  car  struck  him  and  had 
turned  in  time  to  see,  in  the  dust-cloud  behind  the  car, 
another  small  boy  run  out  from  the  side  walk,  pull  at  the 
child's  arm,  drop  it  suddenly  and  run  back  to  the  pavement 
in  fright.  All  of  us,  with  the  dust-cloud  in  our  nostrils, 
stood  there  helpless  as  if  fixed  in  our  quiet  revery  of  death, 
while  the  dead  child  lay  parching  in  the  dust  and  smiling. 

"For  Christ's  sake,  good  friends,"  came  a  sharp  voice 
from  outside  our  circle,  '  'do  something  for  the  child.  How 
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can  you  let  him  die  there  in  the  dirt  ?"  and  the  little  ex- 
cited man,  with  a  grip  in  his  hand,  broke  into  the  ring. 
1  'Get  him  into  the  shade,  somebody.  Bring  something  to 
pick  him  up  in;  an  old  paper,  a  cloth,  a  piece  of  carpet, 
anything.  For  Christ's  sake,  do  something."  Beside  him- 
self, he  ran  to  and  from  the  sidewalk,  putting  down  his 
grip  and  picking  it  up  again  and  again  in  his  excitement. 

"Come  on,  then,"  I  said,  aroused  at  last,  "and  help 
me."    But  the  little  man  only  ran  back  to  the  sidewalk. 

"Wont  you  ladies  do  something  for  the  child?  It's 
dying  there  in  the  street. "  The  "ladies"  were  pale  but 
speechless  and  dazed  too,  and  he  ran  to  another  group,  to 
implore  somebody  to  act. 

Meanwhile  the  conductor  had  come  back  from  the 
telephone.  He  brought  an  old  piece  of  carpet,  which  he 
spread  on  the  ground.  Then  lifting  the  mutilated  little 
body  onto  the  carpet,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  negroes, 
he  carried  it  to  a  shaded  spot  on  the  sidewalk.  Then  he 
touched  the  bewildered  motorman's  arm  and  the  two  men 
in  blue  moved  toward  their  car  which  soon  rumbled  out  of 
sight  around  the  corner.  In  a  few  minutes  the  under- 
taker's long  black  wagon  drove  up  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
child's  body  was  laid  on  a  black  tray  and  slid  quietly  into 
the  black  body  of  the  wagon,  which  then  drove  off.  By 
that  time  the  messenger  boy's  wheel  was  back  in  its  place 
at  the  offiee  up  town,  the  negroes  were  back  digging  in  their 
ditch,  and  only  a  few  women  with  their  aprons  over  their 
heads  were  left  to  talk  it  over  in  groups  around  their  door- 
steps.— /. 


AND  SOME  ARE  BORN  GREAT. 

Outside  of  my  classmates  and  college  mates,  outside  of 
the  janitors  and  draymen,  outside  of  the  hack-drivers  and 
boot-blacks,  outside  of  the  peanut- venders  and  fizz-jerkers, 
I  have  another  little  friend. 
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He  is  about  five  years  old  and  almost  large  enough  to 
wear  trousers  like  William's,  his  little  brother's — without 
a  blouse.  He  has  a  handsome  little  face  and  enough 
freckles  to  make  him  look  like  a  boy.  He  has  a  charm 
about  him  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  quite  define,  and 
a  way  that  is  simply  irresistable.  The  likes  of  him  were 
put  upon  the  earth  to  rule. 

I  have  been  knowing  him  for  about  a  year  and  our 
friendship  is  as  natural  and  informal  as  our  introduction 
was.  I  met  him  by  a  fortunate  accident.  He  walked  up 
to  me  at  the  well  one  day.  Why  he  chose  me  I  don't  know, 
but  he  chose  me  and  I  was  glad.  He  took  me  by  two 
fingers  and  in  a  way  that  made  me  love  him  said:  "I  want 
a  banana."  I  called  one  of  my  other  little  friends — the 
peanut  boys— and  bought  two.  I  gave  him  one  and 
started  to  eat  the  other.     "Give  that  to  William,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  as  one  having  authority  and  I  meekly 
obeyed.—/.  T.  J. 


"A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT" 

The  car  was  crowded  with  boys  going  out  to  the  game. 
In  their  midst  was  a  dignified  Professor.  He  was  seated 
next  to  the  window,  while  on  his  left  was  a  typical  speci- 
men of  the  Carolina  society  man.  The  car  stopped  at  the 
corner  and  a  number  of  girls  got  on  board.  From  their 
conversation  one  would  judge  them  to  be  G.  F.  C.  students. 
The  young  man  next  the  Professor  immediately  gave  his 
seat  to  one  of  the  girls  and  she  sat  down  so  quickly  that 
the  Professor  did  not  have  time  to  vacate  his  room  next  the 
window.  The  G.  F.  C.  damsel  drew  one  of  her  companions, 
a  beautiful  little  Sophomore,  down  into  her  lap,  and  the 
car  rolled  away. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  the  ball  field  and  the  pretty  So- 
phomore didn't  get  any  lighter.  Finally  the  girl  next  the 
seat  said  : 
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"Ethel,  you  are  heavy,  and  I  am  tired.  Try  the  seat 
nearer  the  window  for  a  while  until  I  rest." 

*  'The  blue  serge  cushion  looks  a  little  dusty  for  my 
white  dress,"  said  Ethel  with  a  wee  little  wink  at  her 
friend. 

The  countenance  of  the  dignified  Professor  did  not 
change  in  the  least.  Apparently  he  had  not  heard.  Yes, 
he  had,  for  there  came  slowly  from  his  pocket  a  lovely  silk 
handkerchief.  Delicate  green  lines  composed  the  border, 
and  the  field  was  made  of  tiny  checks  of  the  same  color. 
I  looked  again  towards  the  trio,  and  the  blue  serge  knees 
of  the  Professor  were  covered  with  a  silken  handkerchief, 
while  his  expressionless  face  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  fair  cheeks  of  the  little  Sophomore  were  redder  than 
the  heat  of  the  car  should  have  made  them,  and  her  friend 
was  giggling. 


TAKING  IT  SERIOUSLY 

"Wana  buy  a  Saturd'  Evenin'  Post!  Wana  buy  a 
Saturd'  Evenin'  Post !"  The  incessant  cry  begins  as  soon 
as  the  mail  is  in  on  Thursdays.  It  comes  from  a  little 
fellow  who  moves  about  among  the  crowd  offering  his 
papers  with  impartial  insistence.  When  business  is  dull 
the  tiny  salesman  meets  you  as  you  approach  the  postoffice, 
and  trots  with  upturned  face  by  your  side,  repeating  over 
and  over  his  cry,  and  holding  up  to  you  the  paper.  He  is 
a  popular  salesman.  Many  buy  his  papers.  None  refuse 
the  small  figure  a  smile  of  amused  sympathy.  But  he  never 
smiles.  With  him  his  business  is  serious.  And  until  the 
sack  which  hangs  from  his  neck  and  reaches  almost  to  the 
ground  is  empty,  and  the  last  Post  is  sold — it  matters  not 
at  all  that  often  no  one  is  within  hearing  distance— the 
little  voice  scarcely  ceases  to  whine  out  its  mechanical 
question. 
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SPRING 

The  dreary  rain  of  the  day  before  had  ceased.  A  mass 
of  heavy  clouds  still  hung  suspended  across  the  heavens. 
But  at  seven  o'clock  the  morning  sun  burst  from  among 
the  clouds,  transforming  the  light-green  foliage  of  early 
spring  into  a  sheen  of  gold,  and  the  raindrops  that  hung 
from  the  tips  of  the  leaves  into  sparkling  crystals.  Then 
a  tiny  bird,  perched  upon  a  bough,  with  its  head  turned 
toward  the  sun,  seemed  to  pour  out  its  very  soul,  it 
seemed,  into  a  melody  of  thankfulness  and  joy. — /.  M.  R. 


JUNGLE  NIGHT  SOUNDS 

I  could  hear  plainly  the  incessant  rythmical  ''turn, 
turn,  turn,  turn,"  at  a  distance,  where  banjo  music  was 
being  played  for  the  weekly  dance  over  at  "the  lodge;" 
and  peering  through  the  dark  shadows  of  the  moonlit  trees 
I  could  see  faintly  the  light  in  the  hall  windows.  Peals  of 
laughter,  noisy  chatter  and  occasional  outbursts  of  gleeful 
ecstacy  in  the  swinging  rhythm  of  the  dance  came  to  me 
along  with  the  incessant  "turn,  turn,  turn."  Though  I 
knew  a  crowd  of  taudry  modern  negroes  in  all  degrees  of 
dress,  from  full  evening  to  full  negligee,  swirled  and 
eddied  in  a  close  room  to  the  strumming  of  a  cheap  piano, 
I  could  easily  imagine  myself  looking  through  the  bushes 
at  a  circle  of  naked  savages  cavorting  around  the  camp- 
fire  to  the  beating  of  the  tom-tom  in  the  jungle.  At  this 
thought  the  sound  from  the  dance  merged  into  the  night 
as  a  part  of  the  scene  itself.  Something  primitive,  ele- 
mental, natural  in  it  made  me  listen  to  it  merely  as  one  of 
the  myriad  voices  of  the  night.  Then  I  realized  that  a 
hundred  crickets,  shrill,  trilling,  unnoticed,  had  beset  my 
ears  painfully  from  all  directions.  An  owl's  occasional 
tremolo  and  the  toad's  soft  quaver  came  now  along  with  a 
bull  frog's  deep  "burrum"  from  the  swampy  ground  down 
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below.  Add  to  these  the  whip-sawing  of  a  couple  of 
whip-poor-wills,  somewhere  off  in  the  dark  shadows,  and 
a  deep- voiced  dog's  nervous  irregular  barking  at  the  moon, 
off  in  the  distance,  and  you  have  the  concourse  of  spring 
night  sounds  which  blended  with  "turn,  turn,  turn"  of  the 
dance  to  suggest  the  jungle.— 7. 


THE  CAMPUS  HOUR 

The  hour  after  supper,  in  this  season,  is  the  campus 
hour.  It  is  the  let-up  between  the  day's  and  the  night's 
work.  It  is  a  lounging  time  and  a  social  time.  About  the 
campus  the  little  groups  gather.  They  stand,  or  sit,  or  lie 
on  the  grass.  Perhaps  they  talk  confidentially  of  the 
coming  summer,  or  review  the  afternoons  game;  or,  per- 
haps, tired  out  and  dreading  to-morrow's  lessons,  they  are 
content  to  stretch  at  full  length  and  listen  dreamily  to  the 
Seniors  singing  under  the  old  poplar.  A  large  circle  forms 
about  the  seats  near  the  well.  Here  the  discussions  often 
run  to  heated  political  arguments.  Stragglers  from  the 
postoffice  stop  to  listen.  Then  as  it  grows  darker  some  one 
looks  at  his  watch,  and  hurries  off.  The  big  circle  breaks 
up  rapidly.  The  little  groups  follow  more  leisurely. 
Presently,  when  it  is  quite  dark,  and  the  stars  are  coming 
out,  the  last  man  of  them  all  brushes  the  dust  and  trash 
from  his  clothes,  and  goes  reluctantly  to  his  room. — 
T.  P.  N. 


BETWEEN  INNINGS 

I  like  base  ball  and  understand  enough  to  hold  my 
breath  in  the  rush  for  bases  and  to  thrill  with  a  phenom- 
enal play  like  Davidson's  right  fielder  Tuesday  when  he 
caught  the  fly,  yet  I  never  see  the  picturesque  grouping  on 
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a  clean  field,  without  wondering  that  the  pictorial  element 
in  base  ball  has  not  appealed  to  American  artists.  There 
are  poses  and  moments  in  every  game  that  make  dramatic 
pictures. 

Tuesday,  when  Duncan  made  his  splendid  hit,  and 
Davidson  fumbled  the  ball,  throwing  it  in  too  late  to  stop 
the  sprint  of  the  men  who  made  home,  an  attitude  of  the 
right  fielder's  bit  with  irony  into  the  moment  of  victory. 
Shouts  and  wriggling  along  the  black-coated  fence  length 
and  open  stand,  where  a  moment  before  blue  smoke  had 
floated  lazily,  the  brassy  chuckle  of  the  band  snorting  out 
above  the  cheers  from  the  grand-stand,  stopped  the  game. 
The  right  fielder,  who  had  the  trick  of  attitude  we  call  dra- 
matic, stood  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  in  amused  tolerance. 
As  the  noise,  like  a  wave  rebounding  from  the  shore,  broke 
out  again,  without  a  movement  or  a  word,  this  clean- 
limbed young  cub,  with  the  rarest  gift  of  the  actor  that 
flashes  emotion  by  attitude  only,  unconscious  of  making  a 
grand  stand  play,  passed  from  disdain  to  an  unconquer- 
able pose  that  made  the  applause  cheap,  that  to  me 
blotted  out  his  picturesque  fellows,  and  the  shouting  aud- 
ience, leaving  only  his  figure,  easy  and  noble  as  a  form  in 
a  Greek  frieze,  superbly  uncovered  in  the  noise  that  made 
against  him. 


CONCERNING  THE  FLOATING  RUMOR 

I  went  down  street  Saturday  night  eager  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  Carolina- Villanova  game.  At  the  corner  of 
the  Athletic  store  I  met  a  Freshman  friend  of  mine,  and 
inquired  about  the  score. 

"Four  to  three  in  Carolina's  favor,"  he  replied. 

I  entered  the  postoffice,  and  saw  a  glum  looking  senior 
leaning  against  the  wall,  gazing  intently  into  space. 

"Good  score,  wasn't  it  ?"  said  I. 

"Good  score  ?"  said  he,  "well,  I  guess  not.    I  don't 
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call  five  to  one  against  us  a  good  score." 

I  butted  into  a  crowd  of  solemn  upper-classmen.  As 
I  approached  I  caught  these  words: 

'  'Too  bad  that  they  should  beat  us  two  to  nothing.  It 
does  look  like  we  could  have  pulled  by  that." 

I  walked  into  Woolen's  store,  and  saw  this  chalked 
upon  the  fountain  mirror. 

"Carolina  0;  Villanova  0.  Twenty-five  innings.  Report 
at  eight  o'clock,  game  still  in  progress.  Sun  forgot  to  set. " 

Next  morning  I  read  the  following  in  the  sporting 
columns  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  '  'Carolina- Villanova 
game  called,  rain."—/.  W.  L. 


"I  had  rather  be  a  Has  Been 
Than  a  Might-Have  Been,  by  far; 
For  a  Might-Be  is  a  Hasn't-Been, 
But  a  Has  was  once  a  Are." 

The  barber  was  talking  about  baseball  to  keep  me  from 
noticing  the  dullness  of  his  razor.  He  had  been  giving 
his  views  on  the  Virginia  game,  and  from  that  went  on  to 
tell  me  of  some  of  his  miraculous  feats  in  hitting. 

Six  years  ago,  it  seemed,  he  had  lived  in  Graham.  He 
had  been  pitcher  on  the  third  nine  of  that  baseball  loving 
town.  Their  great  rival  then  was  the  near-by  town,  of 
Mabane.  Graham  had  defeated  her  opponents  on  her  own 
grounds  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  return 
game.  At  the  last  moment,  five  of  their  best  players  were 
taken  sick  and  the  narrator  had  been  taken  along  to  fill  a 
place.  Mebane  had  a  fine  pitcher,  a  man  who  could  throw 
curves.  At  that  time  there  were  very  few  curve-pitchers, 
only  those  who  had  played  in  leagues  knew  the  art. 
Graham  had  never  played  against  one  and  so  was  unable 
to  hit  this.  However,  there  was  one  exception.  About 
two  years  previous  to  the  time  of  the  game,  the  Ego  in  the 
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story  had  lived  in  Mebane  and  had  learned  to  hit  the  curve 
pitcher. 

'  'Well,  sir,  the  first  time  I  came  to  the  bat,  he  threw 
me  one  of  those  slow  in-curves.  I  landed  on  it  for  a  home 
run.  I  hit  another  home  run  later.  Those  two  scores  were 
all  that  Graham  made.  We  beat  two  to  one.  Yes,  I  used 
to  be  a  pretty  good  baseball  player,  a  while  back." 


FRIENDLESS 

Lying  out  on  the  lawn  in  the  warm  April  sunshine,  he 
was  thinking  it  over;  but  he  couldn't  understand  it.  He 
remembered  the  time  when  he  was  the  prettiest  pup  in 
Chapel  Hill;  a  time  when  the  connoisseurs  in  the  art  of 
judging  Pointers  felt  the  thickness  of  his  tail  and  discussed 
the  shape  of  his  head,  while  his  master  stood  by  and  re- 
fused all  offers  for  him;  a  time  when  he  ate  from  his 
master's  hand  and  shared  his  fire. 

But  all  this  was  changed  now.  Neglected  during 
Christmas  holidays,  he  had  contracted  a  terrible  cold  which 
humans  call  distemper.  The  memory  of  these  last  four 
months  was  like  a  terrible  nightmare  to  him.  How  he  had 
suffered  !  And  yet  his  master,  fixing  him  a  bed  in  the 
wood-house  and  leaving  him  to  be  fed  by  the  cook,  had 
paid  him  no  further  attention  than  to  give  him  innumer- 
able doses  of  salts,  castor  oil,  sulphur,  and  big  red  pills. 
No  one  played  with  him  any  more  because  he  was  shedding 
and  had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  wiping  his  nose  on  other 
people's  clothes.  Everybody  that  saw  him  now  asked  the 
same  question:  "Why  don't  you  kill  him?"  But  his  dis- 
temper was  gone  now,  leaving  him  weak,  so  that  he 
couldn't  hold  his  head  still,  and  his  legs  jerked  painfully. 

Just  at  this  point  of  his  reflections,  he  saw  his  master 
coming,  and  with  a  glad  look  of  recognition  wobbled  pain- 
fully towards  him.  But  his  master  pushed  him  aside  im- 
patiently and  he  stood,  head  bobbing  up  and  down,  body 
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jerking,  watching  his  master  disappear  into  the  house, 
with  a  hurt  look  in  his  soft  brown  eyes. 


AT  THE  CONTINUOUS  REPORT 

One  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  two  men  on  bases,  two 
men  out,  three  balls,  one  strike  on  batsman— two  strikes. 

A  sigh  ran  through  the  crowd.  Several  picked  up 
their  hats  and  went  outside.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  fellow 
in  the  front  row  who  knows  the  code.  His  face  had  been 
an  index  to  me  all  through  the  game,  so  that  I  had  been 
enabled  to  approximate  the  reports  even  before  they  were 
read  out.  Now  he  was  twirling  his  hat  and  staring  gloom- 
ily at  the  floor.  The  telegraph  instrument  began  to  tick 
madly.  He  glanced  up  quickly  and  intently.  The  twirl- 
ing motion  ceased.  Then  he  dropped  his  hat  and  leaned 
forward,  lips  parted.  Then  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  swung 
his  arms,  and  his  shout  was  drowned  in  the  responsive 
roar  that  came  from  every  man  in  the  chapel. — T.  P.  N. 


DEAD  SOLDIERS 

There  is  a  certain  room  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
which,  like  many  others,  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  chim- 
ney and  fireplace.  But  this  is  incidental.  Extending  from 
the  chimney  to  the  wall,  and  about  seven  feet  up,  is  a  strong 
plank.  From  this  plank  there  fall  some  curtains  making 
an  improvised  closet.  But  this  is  also  incidental.  The 
unique  thing  is  the  ornament  on  top  of  the  aforesaid  plank. 
It  is  the  simplest  thing  imaginable,  only  a  row  of  bottles. 
But  the  inscription  read  thus:  Paul  Jones,  Ginger  Ale, 
Paul  Jones,  Ginger  Ale,  Lager  Beer,  Apple  Brandy,  Peach 
Brandy,  Maderia  Wine,  Apricot  Brandy,  Shoemaker's  Rye, 
Apple  Brandy,  Ginger  Ale,  Apricot  Cordial,  Ginger  Ale, 
Green  River  Rye,  and  Ginger  Ale.  The  bottles  are  empty, 
and  without  corks.     I  am  told  they  are  dead  soldiers. 
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TO  DICK 

I  looked  upon  one  sleeping,  eyes  bedewed, 
The  one  who  oft  had  shared  life's  dreary  way, 
And  ne'er  had  had  an  unkind  word  to  say 
As  we  our  daily  tasks  pursued. 

Upon  that  brow  the  youthful  bloom  did  sit 
As  loudly  breathing  through  the  mouth  wide  open 
And  I  just  lying  quiet  there,  and  hopin' 
That  the  snorer  'd  have  an  epileptic  fit. 

For  through  those  lips  there  came  such  dreadful  groans, 
In  mournful  numbers  filling  all  the  night. 
Disturbed,  I  'rose  and  lit  a  lamp  to  see  the  sight 
And  fill  his  mouth  with  sticks  and  dirty  stones. 

-L.  B.  C. 


LIKE  ONE  OF  THESE 

Lilies,  fair  as— lilies— since  there  is  nothing  else  so 
fair.  The  poet,  musician  and  artist  might  well  despair  for 
nature,  only,  could  create  such  a  picture.  Easily  could 
one  forget  all  else.  The  sighing  pines  on  the  hill-side;  the 
green  still  valley;  the  silent  little  stream;  the  green  grassy 
marsh,  and— the  lilies.  The  long  stems  lifted  the  fair, 
white  heads  above  the  marsh-grass.  Some  grew  in  clus- 
ters; some  stood  alone.  Scattered  over  the  field  they  made 
a  picture  to  be  likened  to  nothing  but— a  field  of  lilies  ! 


A  CALL 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  fond  of  the  ladies.  Who 
hasn't  been  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  I 
was  a  red-hot  sport.  Haven't  you  thought  so,  too  ?  Well, 
I  got  my  bluff  called— didn't  you  ? 

Naturally,  I  called  first  on  a  young  lady.    Remember 
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that  she  was  young,  and  don't  forget  that  she  was  also  a 
lady,  a  perfect  lady,  let  us  hope,  but  homely.  Of  course, 
she  was  the  one  who  called  me.  Now  we  can  go  on  in 
peace  since  I  have  told  you  that  I  called  and  was  called— 
by  a  perfect  lady,  though  homely. 

But  to  relieve  your  suspense,  that  is  if  you  are  polite 
enough  to  have  such.  I  had  a  great  uncle  once  who  was 
in  suspence— suspended  by  a  plow-line.  That  makes  us 
even.  You  weren't  listening.  Now,  let's  get  back  to  this 
call  on  the  young  lady— a  perfect  lady,  mind  you,  and 
homely.  I  was  there,  and  naturally  she  came  down  later. 
The  conversation  ran  along  various  channels  until  it  began 
to  lag.  I  did  my  best  to  wake  things  up.  Finally  I  re- 
marked : 

'  If  it  wasn't  for  one  thing  I'd  talk  about  the  weather. " 

'  'What's  that  reason,  she  asked.  Don't  you  allow 
young  ladies— ladies,  mind  you— to  talk  of  what  they  like. ' ' 

I  thought  I  saw  a  chance  to  bluff,  so  I  observed,  with 
as  near  a  look  of  a  gay  dare-devil  who  broke  hearts  with 
as  little  compunction  as  a  college  girl.  "I  don't  like  the 
weather,  so  in  self-defense  I  choke  them  off  the  subject." 

"How  unmannerly  and  rude,"  said  the  perfect  young 
lady  and  homely. 

"Oh,  I  mean  metaphorically  choke  them  off,  said  I. 
They  seem  to  like  it."  I  said  this  with  trepidation,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  discuss  matter  relating  to  gentle  pastime 
of  enfolding  femininity,  with  a  perfect  young  lady  and 
homely.  Imagine  my  consternation  when  the  perfect 
young  lady  and  homely  said  coyly  : 

"Do  you  think  it  will  rain  to-morrow  ?"  I  made  my 
bluff  good,  but— a  chew  of  tobacco  please— did  I  not  say 
that  she  was  a  perfect  young  lady  and  homely  ?— 0.  J.  C. 


AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS 

The  painted  clown  came  forward  towards  the  reserved 
seats  and  there  almost  within  touch  of  the  people  in  the 
front  row  he  began  his  antics. 
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"Say,"  he  said,  addressing  an  old  farmer  who  was 
mopping  his  brow  with  a  red  bandanna,  "isn't  the  heat  in 
tents?"  "No,  you  needn't  laugh,"  he  continued  to  the 
farmer,  "before  I  get  through  this  little  story  I  have  to  do 
to-day,  even  the  seats  will  be  in  tears. "  With  these  re- 
marks to  the  elderly  farmer,  the  clown  turned  from  him 
and  passed  his  pleasantries  all  down  the  line  of  reserved 
seats. 

After  his  first  burst  of  merriment,  the  farmer  with 
the  bandanna  did  not  laugh  again  though  the  clown  was 
extremely  ludicrous.  The  voice  of  the  painted  individual 
troubled  the  old  gentleman  and  somehow  carried  his  mind 
away  from  the  lively  scene  at  hand  and  sent  him  roaming 
the  fields  of  the  past,  where  he  was  guiding  a  little  hand, 
and  helping  small  footsteps  over  rough  places  in  the  road. 
He  could  almost  feel  the  presence  of  the  little  one  by  his 
side,  but,  "Bah!"  that  was  twenty  years  ago  and  this  was 
another  circus  from  that  one,  and  in  another  town. 

The  show  continued  with  many  acrobatic  features,  but 
none  of  these  wove  themselves  into  the  farmer's  interest. 
Finally  the  act  which  always  brings  down  a  country  aud- 
ience was  introduced,  and  the  balky  mule  was  brought  in. 
A  reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who  dared  to  ride  this 
obstreperous  animal.  First  the  trainer  mounted  his  pet, 
and  the  animal  went  docilly  around  the  ring  several  times, 
apparently  as  peaceful  and  timid  as  Mary's  proverbial 
"Little  Lamb."  The  ring-master  held  out  a  reward  to 
anyone  in  the  vast  audience  who  would  ride  the  little  mule 
only  twice  around  the  track.  No  one  volunteed  as  they 
had  seen  that  mule,  or  its  brother,  before,  and  some  of 
them  had  even  tried  to  win  the  crisp  bank  notes.  Finally, 
the  clown  advanced  and  took  the  money. 

"I's  gwine  ter  ride  your  mule,  Mister  Man,"  he  said, 
"and  curst  be  he  that  breaks  my  bones. "  "Woah,  there, 
Little  Lamb,"  said  the  rider  as  he  gingerly  tied  a  cotton 
string  around  the  mule  in  place  of  a  belly  band.  "I  is 
gwine  ter  ride  ye  dis  bery  day."    With  this,   he  sprang 
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upon  the  back  of  the  mule  and  rode  across  the  ring. 

"Does  I  deflect  credit  from  my  ancester  Brudder 
Baalam  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  farmer  who  was  again  mop- 
ping his  face  with  the  red  bandanna. 

At  this  instant  the  ringmaster  cracked  his  whip,  and 
away  went  the  mule.  Around  the  outside  circle  he  ran  as 
though  possessed.  Then,  swinging  quickly,  cut  across  the 
ring.  Thus  doubling  backward  and  forward,  the  mule 
tore,  the  clown  ever  sticking  to  his  back.  As  the  animal 
and  rider  passed  the  ringmaster  the  last  time,  the  long 
whip  cracked  cruelly  and  cut  into  the  mules  tender  flesh 
beneath  the  stomach.  The  animal  snorted  and  jumped 
straight  into  the  air.  In  descending,  his  foot  struck  a  pole 
that  was  left  there  by  mistake  and  animal  and  rider  pitched 
over.  For  an  instant  the  rolling  mass  represented  a  vari- 
gated  ball  and  then  the  mule  detached  itself  from  the  still 
figure  of  the  clown.  The  gaudily  dressed  form  lay  still. 
The  old  farmer,  quicker  than  the  rest,  to  realize  that  this 
was  not  a  part  of  the  programme,  rushed  forward.  Some- 
thing impelled  him,  he  knew  not  what.  He  raised  the 
form  that  was  lying  there.  As  he  did  so,  the  head  drop- 
ped back,  far  back  between  the  shoulders. 

"A  broken  neck,"  said  a  doctor,  who  had  just  gained 
the  farmer's  side.  They  tore  open  the  clown's  clothing, 
and  there  across  the  left  breast  was  a  long  irregular  scar 
resembling  in  its  shape  the  letter  "W." 

"There,"  said  the  old  farmer,  "when  he  was  ten  years 
old  he  got  that  scar  by  falling  on  the  blade  of  a  mowing 
machine." 

"Do  you  know  him,"  inquired  a  circus  man. 

"He  is  my  son  that  left  me  twenty  years  ago  this 
summer, "  and  the  red  bandanna  went  to  the  farmer's 
eyes. -T.M.  H. 


FORSAKEN 

As  I  passed  the  medical  laboratory,   I  heard  a  dog 
yelping  wildly.     As  retracing  my  steps  I  approached  the 
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door,  he  became  silent.  When  I  stepped  within,  he  was 
sitting  upright  upon  his  haunches,  staring  at  me.  He  was 
a  pretty  young  fellow,  a  pointer,  with  a  long,  intelligent 
head  and  a  lean,  sharp  muzzle.  I  went  up  to  him  and 
patted  him,  the  sleek,  brown,  awkward  pup.  At  the  ex- 
treme length  of  his  chain,  he  remained  perfectly  still,  only 
his  body  trembling  slightly  and  his  tail  wagging.  When 
I  turned  away,  he  began  to  leap  about  with  short  frantic 
jumps;  and  as  I  passed  out  of  the  door,  he  took  up  again 
his  loud  appeals  for  human  sympathy  and  companionship. — 
S.  R.  C,  '10. 


A  PHONE  MESSAGE  HOME 

Two  years  ago,  I  spent  some  months  with  an  engin- 
eering squad  near  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Sunday  nights 
were  always  very  lonesome  for  me.  We  had  rested  all  day 
and  were  not  tired.  The  only  thing  to  do  in  the  little 
town  where  we  were  stopping  was  to  do  nothing  or  go  to 
sleep.  I  was  truly  lonesome.  One  Sunday  night  in  a  fit 
of  the  blues  I  determined  to  have  a  little  talk  with  the 
home  people.  Some  little  time  past  after  I  had  given  the 
call  before  I  was  summoned  to  the  'phone. 

"Hold  your  'phone,  sir,  we'll  have  them  in  a  minute, " 
said  a  very  shrill  voiced  central.     "All  right,  Lexington." 

Lexington  had  a  very  deep  bass  voice.  He  fairly  made 
the  'phone  rattle  when  he  thundered  out,  "Are  you  ready, 
Nashville  ?" 

'•  All-right-Bell-Buc-k-le, "  drawled  out  Nashville. 

Then  Bell  Buckle  with  a  quick  nervous  voice,  "The 
line  is  open,  Miss  Susie." 

"Hello!"  I  heard  sister  say  distinctly. 

"Hello,  Sister!"  I  cried. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  said. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  sister?" 

"Central,  I  can't  hear  a  thing,"  she  said. 
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"Hello,  Sister!  how  'sDad?"  I  shouted. 

"What  is  that?"  she  said. 

All  this  time  I  could  hear  very  distinctly  every  thing 
that  any  one  said;  but  sister  could  not  hear  a  thing. 

"How  is  everybody,"  I  tried  again. 

"I  can't  understand  you." 

I  thought  to  myself,  "I'll  bet  I  make  her  hear  this 
time." 

"Who  is  that  up  there  to  see  you  to-night?" 

"Central,  you  will  have  to  repeat,"  she  said. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Webb,"  said  my  keen  voiced  lady,  "I 
will  repeat  for  you." 

I  was  so  flustrated  by  this  time  that  I  could  not  think 
of  a  thing  to  say.     Finally  I  thought  of  our  little  dog. 

"How  is  Jacob?"  I  said. 

"How  is  Jacob?"  the  keen-voiced  lady  repeated. 

"How  is  Jacob?"  jarred  the  bass. 

"How-is-Ja-cob?"  drawled  out  Nashville. 

"How's  Jacob?/  said  Bell  Buckle. 

Then  I  heard  sister  laugh  as  she  said: 

"Jacob's  in  the  kitchen  asleep. 

"Jacob's in  the  kitchen  asleep,"  said  Bell  Buckle. 

"Ja-cob-is-in-the-kit-chen-sleep,"  drawled  out  Nash- 
ville. 

"Jacob's  in  the  kitchen  asleep,"  thundered  the  next. 

"Jacob's  in  the  kitchen  asleep, "  piped  out  the  lady. 

Before  I  had  time  to  say  more,  she  added: 

"Your  three  minutes  are  up." 


MY  BACHELOR  UNCLE 

One  of  the  best  friends  I  have  hangs  in  his  frame 
right  over  my  lounge.  He  is  the  bachelor-uncle  type.  You 
couldn't  possibly  mistake  him  for  anything  else,  as  he  sits 
with  his  legs  crossed  in  a  most  comfortable  fashion  and 
puffs  incessantly  at  a  long  clay  pipe.    For  the  three  years 
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that  I  have  known  him,  I  have  never  once  caught  him  with 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  I'm  afraid  my  bachelor  uncle 
is  an  incessant  smoker. 

His  jovial,  benevolent  face  just  forbids  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  anything  vile  about  him  though,  even  if  his 
beer  mug  does  sit  at  the  table  to  his  right.  Whenever  he 
looks  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  the  mug  a  large  smile  seems 
to  run  right  down  him  from  his  face  down  through  the 
opening  that  his  loose  unbuttoned  coat  makes.  His  fat 
sides  seem  to  shake  and  he  almost  slaps  himself  on  the  leg. 

I  think  he  turns  the  mug  up  sometimes  when  I'm  not 
looking,  but  he  has  never  let  me  catch  him  at  it  once.  So 
he  tries  to  exert  his  best  influence  over  me,  even  though 
he  does  not  deny  when,  I  accuse  him,  that  he  is  an  old 
reprobate. 

Bachelor  uncles  sometimes  are  said  to  use  profanity, 
but  mine  never  does.  During  our  whole  acquaintance  I 
have  never  heard  him  utter  so  much  as  an  innocent  little 
"damn."  And  once  when  I  forgot  myself  and  mentioned 
one  his  frame  creaked,  and  when  I  looked  round  he  was 
blowing  out  an  angry  cloud  of  smoke  and  was  frowning 
perceptibly. 

So  I  try  never  to  offend  him  and  he,  lovable  old  repro- 
bate that  he  is,  tries  to  set  me  the  very  best  example 
possible  for  a  man  of  his  settled  and  indulgent  habits. 


ROCK  BY  ROCK 

'  'My  only  desire  is  to  grow 
Visitor  add  a  stone  ere  ye  go." 
— The  Pyramid. 

Dr.  Battle  tacked  this  couplet  on  the  tall  and  conspi- 
cuous pine  at  "Piney  Prospect,"  and  cast  a  rock  near  the 
tree.  Herein  the  heart  of  "the  forest  primeval,"  the 
old  gentleman  unconsciously  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a 
memorial  to  himself.    Two  students  liking  the  sentiment 
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on  the  bark  rolled  a  huge  bowlder  up  against '  'Pres's' '  rock. 
Other  visitors  have  scoured  the  neighboring  hills  and  added 
rocks  and  stones  to  the  growing  heap.  The  thoughtful 
student  has  sought  and  brought  his  contribution  from 
afar.  Even  fair  ladies  have  made  pilgrimages  to  lay  their 
pebbles  on  the  shrine.' '  A  quotation  lately  added  to  the 
Pyramid's  plea  well  signifies  the  hopes  of  rock  by  rock. 

"My  lone  desire  is  to  grow 
So  add  a  stone  before  you  go 
Though  small  it  be.  yet  great  things  all 
Do  ever  spring  from  sources  small." 

A  rugged  but  lasting  monument  is  slowly  rising  in  a 
beautiful  spot  to  the  venerable  old  patriarch  of  Chapel 
Hill.— 0.  '09. 


A  PRIMITIVE  INHERITANCE 

As  I  was  going  to  the  game  this  afternoon,  I  saw  little 
negro  John  just  ahead  of  me.  He  was  jogging  along  in 
that  easy,  go-lucky  way,  characteristic  of  the  less  cultured 
of  his  race.  His  legs  were  bowed  out,  resembling  very 
much  a  pair  of  pot  hooks.  His  large,  black,  sluggish  feet 
reminded  me  of  two  pots  hanging  to  these  hooks.  His 
body  seemed  like  a  barrel,  Covered  with  a  tattered  coat, 
and  on  top  of  this  barrel-body  was  a  tea-kettle  head.  This 
very  peculiar  specimen  of  humanity  could  not  go  unnoticed. 
I  began  to  watch  his  movements  closely.  I  was  walking 
faster  than  he,  and  soon  came  close  enough  to  him  to  hear 
a  low  murmur. 

"Hello  there,  John,"  says  I.  "What  are  you  talking 
about  ?" 

"Nothin,  sah." 

"Well,  what  are  you  grunting  about  ?" 

"I's  jest  thinkin,  sah,  about  dat  ban." 

"What  band,  John?" 

"I  comes  down  her  all  de  time  to  see  dat  music." 

I  now  realized  that  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
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music  from  the  band  than  in  the  ball  game.  He  kept 
looking  intently  toward  the  side  lines  where  the  band 
plays,  all  the  time  making  a  low  bow.  I  now  heard  Ellis 
call  out  "one,  two,  one,  two,"  and  then  the  notes  of  the 
cornet.  The  languid  expression  left  John's  face  at  this 
sound.  A  broad  smile  almost  devoured  his  face.  His  pot- 
hook legs  began  gently  to  rock  back  and  forth;  his  pot-feet 
began  to  slip  gently  on  the  ground;  his  barrel-body  began 
to  quiver;  his  tea-pot  head  began  to  jerk.  As  the  music 
swelled  in  melody,  the  muscular  organism  of  the  little 
negro  became  uncontrollable.  He  burst  forth  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  entered  upon  a  dance  that  would  have  made  his 
primitive  ancestors  envious. 


IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  A  PILLAR 

I  have  a  man's  natural  abhorrence  of  sentimentality, 
so  I  shall  always  remember  with  trepidation  that  night  of 
my  student  days  in  the  good  old  University  town  of  Chapel 
Hill  when  I  came  nearer  to  sentiment  than  I  ever  hope  to 
come  again. 

It  was  a  spring  night  in  the  Easter  season,  I  was 
taking  a  night  off— a  very  unusual  thing  for  me.  But  a 
week's  intense  application,  night  and  day,  to  some  difficult 
problems  in  the  higher  calculus  forced  a  relaxation  upon 
me.  As  I  strolled  across  the  campus,  music  was  in  the  air. 
The  Easter  dances  were  on,  in  the  gym.  My  over- worked 
brain  fell  an  easy  prey  to  hidden  and  undiscovered  feelings 
unaccountably  aroused  by  the  siren  music.  The  fiddle  and 
the  bow  called  to  me  as  they  had  never  done  before.  I 
found  myself  pausing  before  the  glass  front  doors  of  the 
gym  for  a  passing  glance  at  this  fresh  beauty  and  gentle 
manliness  of  the  Old  North  State. 

Though  I  have  never  claimed  to  be  a  connoisseur  in 
women,  I  am  sure  there  was  not  an  ugly  one  in  the  assem- 
bly that  night. 
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With  habitual  indifference  toward  such  affairs,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  passing  on,  when  a  dear,  happily-excited 
little  girl  came  out  in  the  hallway  for  a  drink  of  water. 
She  was  rather  too  slender  and  too  irregular  of  feature  to 
give  the  impression  of  beauty,  but  I  got  a  look,  from  my 
dark  shaded  spot,  into  her  eyes  as  she  thanked  the  youth 
who  ministered  to  her  thirst. 

Mathematics  was  forgotten— I  had  looked  into  heaven. 
Oh!  the  heaven  of  her  eyes!  I  had  seen  it  once.  I  staid 
to  see  it  twice.  I  staid  to  see  it  thrice.  I  lingered  while 
she  came  once  again  and  yet  once  again,  each  time  with  a 
different  escort;  and  each  time  over  the  tumbler's  edge  she 
bent  upon  her  escort  the  heaven  of  her  eyes.  So  that  I 
marvelled  at  the  light  that  lies  in  woman's  eyes,  and  lies, 
and  lies.  But  the  heaven  of  her  eyes!  Such  a  look  the 
sunflower  must  turn  upon  her  lord  when  he  rises,  when  he 
sets.  It  was  another  man's  heaven  that  I  saw,  but  noth- 
ing has  robbed  my  practical  brain  of  the  memory  of  the 
vision  I  saw  in  a  girl's  eyes  that  night. 

I  wonder  if  the  careless,  easy  gallants  saw  what  I  saw. 
When  she  had  come  the  third  time  I  knew  that  I  had  had 
my  last  look.  As  she  turned  away  from  me  forever,  her 
escort  affectionately  grasped  her  arm  just  below  the  elbow. 
Just  then  I  felt  strangely  lonely  and  home-sick.  With  a 
shrug  I  plunged  into  the  darkness.  I  thought,  "I  hope  he 
had  a  right  to.  "-B.  H, 


TWO  EXPRESSIONS  OF  COLLEGE  SPIRIT 

The  night  after  the  return  of  the  excursionists  from 
Greensboro  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  Carolina  fan  crept  into 
my  room.  Worn  out  and  tired  by  his  rooting  and  his  hard 
trip,  he  dropped  upon  my  bed.  With  head  buried  in  my 
pillow  he  lay  quiet  for  several  minutes.  Then  I  heard  his 
muffled  sobs. 

"Tell  me  what  is  troubling  you,  old  fellow.  Perhaps 
I  can  help  you  in  some  way." 
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He  turned  towards  me  a  face  wet  with  tears  and  eyes 
red  and  swollen. 

"No,  you  can't  help  me,"  moaned  he.  "Nothing  at 
all  is  the  matter  with  me.    I  am  only  acting  like  a  baby." 

'  'At  least,  confide  in  me  and  let  me  sympathize  with 
you,"  I  persisted. 

"That  game  should  have  been  ours.  We  out-played 
Virginia.  And"— a  big  lump  of  sorrow  filled  his  throat 
and  checked  his  tearful  speech.  He  cried  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

Fifteen  days  later  the  Carolina  Varsity  rolled  in  on  the 
Limited  from  its  successful  northern  tour.  And  with  its 
coming  the  spirits  of  our  late  downcast  friend  rose  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  met  the  team  at  the  station  and 
joyously  harnessed  himself  to  the  surry  in  which  rode  the 
victorious  nine.  He  helped  with  all  his  strength  to  pull 
this  triumphal  car  down  Franklin  Street  and  up  through 
the  campus.  He  arrived  at  the  old  well,  covered  with  dust 
and  perspiration,  but  with  spirit  undaunted.  Happiness 
was  written  in  his  every  bead  of  perspiration  and  particle 
of  dust.  His  voice  sounded  dear  and  true  in  all  the  "Rah- 
Rahs"  and  " Yackety  Yacks. "  At  the  night  mass  meeting 
he  cheered  until  his  voice  grew  hoarse.  And  he  heartily 
joined  in  the  serpentine  walk  about  the  glorious  bonfire 
blaze.    To  him  it  is  "Carolina  forever."— 0. 


"  HE  WHO  HESITATES  " 

He  had  finally  decided  to  buy  some  oranges  and  had 
made  little  Gooch  climb  half  way  up  the  grandstand  for 
him  to  select  his  "two  for  a  nickel."  There  was  one  large 
one  in  the  lot;  and  this  was  as  quickly  taken  out  as  the  first. 
The  selection  of  the  second  orange  gave  him  more  trouble, 
however.  Taking  up  first  one,  then  another,  turning  them 
thoughtfully  over  in  his  hand,  he  tried  to  decide  which  was 
the  best.    He  was  thus  carefully  weighing  the  merits  of 
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each  orange,  when  the  intentness  with  which  several  of  us 
were  watching,  caused  him  to  look  up.  Flushing,  as  if 
caught  stealing  something,  he  reached  down  and  took  out 
the  sorriest  orange  in  the  basket  without  looking  at  it.— 
L,  A.  B. 


"GITTING  EM  A  COMIN'  AND  A  COIN'" 

When  the  bell  begins  to  ring  he  is  always  at  his  desk 
with  his  eye  on  his  watch;  and  before  the  last  stroke 
ceases  to  reverbrate  he  always  remarks:  "Well,  while  the 
others  are  coming  in,  we  will  utilize  our  time  by  discussing 
a  few  elementary  matters, "  When  the  bell  announces  the 
close  of  the  period,  there  is  always  at  least  a  half  page  of 
his  long  lesson  remaining  to  be  translated,  so  he  obligingly 
says:  "As  we  haven't  much  time,  you  had  better  let  me 
finish  it  for  you."  He  consumes  two  minutes  of  the  five 
minutes  of  grace  allowed  in  slowly  translating  and  care- 
fully explaining  "those  little  mechanical  matters  of  trans- 
lation" of  that  half  page.  He  assigns  us  the  next  lesson 
more  than  can  possibly  be  read  in  one  period,  including  the 
five  minutes  at  both  ends;  and  while  the  class,  now  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  exasperation,  shift  about  in  their  seats,  he 
calmly  looks  upon  them  and  continues  in  that  same  delib- 
erate manner:  "In  order  to  keep  you  posted,  I  will  read  a 
list  of  those  who  have  been  absent  as  much  as  twice  this 
month.  You  must  be  careful  about  these  absences.  I 
would  also  like  to  remark  that  some  of  you  must  try  to  be 
a  little  more  prompt  about  getting  on  class."  As  I  hurry 
down  the  three  steep  flights  of  steps  and  across  the  campus 
to  the  Alumni  Building,  picturing  to  myself  the  Professor's 
look  of  annoyance  at  the  interruption  in  his  lecture  caused 
by  my  late  entrance,  I  unconsciously  associate  this  first 
Professor's  habit  of  consuming  the  five  minutes  at  both 
ends  of  the  period  with  the  negro's  expression  of  "gitting 
um  a  comin'  and  a  goin'." — D.  D.  0. 
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F.  E.  WINSLOW. 

Our  task  is  well  nigh  done.  We  are  ready  to  make 
our  will,  and  draw  the  last  breath  of  our  editorial  life. 
We  should  have  said,  "were  ready,"  for  on  reflection  we 
do  not  think  we  shall  make  our  will.  It  had  been  our  in- 
tention to  devote  the  May  exchange  page  to  a  selection  of 
the  best  five  college  magazines  in  the  South.  Our  Virginia 
contemporary  has  already  made  out  his  annual  list  of 
the  best  ten  college  magazines  in  the  United  States,  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  the  Virginia  publication.  But  we  are 
so  conscious  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  own  magazine  that 
we  are  a  bit  reticent  in  criticizing  unfavorably  our  ex- 
changes. That,  however,  is  not  the  real  reason  that  we 
decline  to  make  out  this  list.  There  are  so  many  southern 
college  magazines  that  are  good,  and  have  real  standards 
and  keep  them,  that  we  can  hardly  see  how  we  can  select 
any  five  and  say  :     "These  are  the  best." 

Our  editorial  relations  with  our  fellow  exchange  editors 
have  been  of  the  pleasantest.  We  believe  that  the  ex- 
change departments  of  the  various  magazines  have  been  a 
real  help  to  the  editors.  If  they  have  not,  it  has  not  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  editors  have  not  had  the 
true  critical  point  of  view.  Their  work,  it  seems  to  us, 
has  been  fair  and  impartial.  Bouquets  have  been  thrown 
at  times,  but  rarely  undeservedly  ;  publications  have  been 
severely  criticized,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving those  publications.  The  departments  have  been 
filled  with  criticisms,  not  destructive,  but  constructive. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  exchanges : 

Nassau  Lit,  Erskinian,  Univ.  of  Va.  Magazine,  The 
Athenian,  The  Co-ed,  The  Lenorian,  The  Florida  Pennant, 
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The  Collegian,  The  Mount  Holyoke,  The  Columbia  Quart- 
terly,  The  Vanderbilt  Observer,  The  Acorn,  The  Randolph- 
Macon  Monthly,  The  Palmetto,  The  Tatler,  The  College 
Reflector,  The  Furman  Echo,  The  Red  and  White,  The 
Journal  (Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univ.)  The  South- 
western University  Magazine,  The  Carolinian,  The 
Niagara  Index,  The  Georgetown  College  Journal,  The 
Xavier,  The  Radical,  The  Chimes,  The  St.  Mary's  Muse, 
The  Haverf or  diary,  The  Wake  Forest  Student,  The  Spirit 
of  Missions,  The  Emory  Phoenix,  The  Columbia  Monthly, 
The  Brunonian,  The  Trinity  Archive,  The  Guilford  Col- 
legian, The  Mountaineer,  The  Wesleyan,  The  Boylor 
Literary,  The  State  "Normal  {Magazine,  The  Mills  College 
Magazine,  The  Red  and  Blue. 
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HI 

V.  C.  EDWARDS,  Editor 

Horner  Winston  is  practicing  law  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

R.  Lindsey  Ellington,  '01  is  in  the  banking  business 
at  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Phifer  Fulenwider,  ex-'09  Pharmacy,  and  Carolina's 
excellent  base  ball  pitcher  of  last  year,  is  now  pitching 
ball  for  Little  Rock,  in  the  Southern  League. 

Wilbur  Harrington,  '00,  is  farming  near  Glendon,  N.  C. 

A.  H.  Bahnson,  '06,  is  interested  in  the  cotton  mill 
business,  Fries,  Va. 

H.  C  Jones,  '06,  is  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  North  Carolina  Medical  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

D.  B.  Smith  is  City  Recorder,  Charlotte. 

Evander  Mclver,  Med.  '08,  is  practicing  at  Sanford, 
N.  C. 

C.  E.  Teague,  ex.  '10,  is  with  the  A.  C.  L.  R.  R.  at 
Pembroke,  N.  C. 

Isham  King,  ex.  '06,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Katie  Lee  Hester,  of  Greensboro. 

J.  Palmer,  ex,  '02,  is  practicing  law  at  Winston-Salem. 

John  Wilcox,  '01,  one  of  our  old  star  baseball  pitchers, 
is  in  business  at  Florence,  S.  C. 

George  Wilcox,  '02,  is  a  lumber  manufacturer  at  Car- 
bonton,  N.  C.    He  was  a  Varsity  catcher  when  in  college. 

Tom  L.  Simmons,  '08,  has  returned  to  the  University 
and  entered  the  law  school. 

Among  the  Alumni  who  were  present  at  the  Carolina- 
Virginia  debate  on  April  24  were,  D.  P.  Stern,  J.  J.  Par- 
ker, Wiley  Swift,  D.  Z.  Newton,  E.  S.  W.  Dameron,  and 
J.  L,  Hathcock. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  ex.  '10,  has  been  elected  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  Pender  county,  N.  C. 
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C-  L.  Weil,  '07,  is  now  doing  insurance  business  at 
Greensboro,  instead  of  at  Durham,  as  formerly. 

W.  G.  Amick,  '05,  is  now  a  student  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University. 

R.  McRae  Jones,  '05,  is  spending  a  few  days  with 
friends  on  the  Hill. 

A.  R.  McPhail,  of  the  law  class  of  '08,  is  practicing 
in  Rockingham,  and  we  understand  that  he  is  soon  to  be 
married. 

Hal.  Worth,  '05,  is  with  the  McAllister-Ross  Lumber 
Company,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

H.  H.  Moses,  '05,  is  farming  at  Lafollette,  Tenn. 

J.  Bert  James,  '07,  is  practicing  law  with  his  father, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

H.  E.  C.  Bryant,  '95,  is  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Charlotte  Observer. 

W.  F.  Bryan,  '99,  has  a  fellowship  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  will  also  teach  English  there  next  year. 

Louis  Graves,  '02,  who  is  a  newspaper  man  in  New 
York,  is  also  doing  excellent  literary  work  for  the  maga- 
zines. 

Reston  Stevenson,  '02,  secured  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at 
Columbia  last  year,  and  is  now  an  instructor  in  City  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

J.  K.  Dixon,  ex.  '06,  is  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Earl  Morrow,  ex.  Pharmacy  '08,  is  running  a  drug 
store  at  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Royster,  '07,  has  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  has  been  studying  and  traveling,  and  is  spending  a 
while  on  the  Hill. 

Eben  Alexander,  '01,  is  practicing  medicine  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Ben  T.  Dawson,  ex.  Pharmacy,  was  recently  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Herndon,  of  Durham. 

Major  Charles  M.  Steadman  and  A.  G.  Mangum,  both 
old  Alumni,  have  been  spending  several  days  here  as  vis- 
iting committtee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

LAW    SCHOOL 

Three-year  course,  leading  to  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Law  (J.  T>.,)  which  by  the  Quarter  system  may 
be  completed  in  two  and  one-fourth  calendar 
years.  College  education  required  for  regular 
admission,  one  y<»ar  of  law  being  counted  toward 
college  degree.    Law  Library  of  31,000  volumes. 

The  Summer  Quarter  offers  special  opportuni- 
ties to  students,  teachers,  and  practicioners. 


FOR  ANNOUNCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Dean  of  Law  School,  University  of  Chicago 


FOR  YOUR  BARBER  WORK 

Come  to  Lloyd's  Shop 

At  Central  Hotel 


I  Will  Do  My  Best  to 
Satisfy  You 


L.   D.  LLOYD 


Rush  Medical  College 


IN  AFFILIATION  WITH 


The 
University  of  Chicago 

College  work  required  for  Admission 
Full  work  in  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  June  21-July  28 
Second  Term  July  29-Sept,  3 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  the  Dean  of  Medical 
Courses,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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